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Ordered,— [Friday, 1th November 1884] That the Select Committee of last 
Session be re-appointed to inquire into the working of recent Legislation with reference 
to Cottages and Plots of Land for Agricultural Labourers in Ireland ; and to Report 
whether it has been established that any Amendments of such Legislation arc at present 
necessary. 

That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members. 

Committee nominated of — 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Beresford. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson. 

That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 

That Seven be the Quorum of the Committee. 

Ordered,— [Monday, 24 tk November 1884] That the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Agricultural Labourers (Ireland), of the last Session, be 
referred to the Committee. 



Mr. Macuaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Mr. Healy. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Mr. Gray. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland. 
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.REPORT, 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the working of 
recent Legislation with reference to Cottages and Plots of Land for 
Agricultural Labourers in Ireland ; and to Report whether it has 
been established that any Amendments of such Legislation are at present 
necessary; Have agreed to the following REPORT:— 



1. Your Committee, which was originally appointed on the 9th July 1884, 
have taken evidence during the Session of 1884 and the Autumnal Session. 
They have examined in all twenty witnesses. 

2. The witnesses so examined by the Committee included the Vice President of 
the Irish Local Government Board, the legal adviser of that Board, their engi- 
neering inspector and one of their ordinary inspectors, a principal clerk in the 
Treasury, two solicitors who have been professionally engaged in promoting 
schemes on behalf of boards of guardians, one medical sanitary officer, one civil 
engineer who has been acting for a poor law union, one chairman of a rural 
sanitary board, one clerk of a poor law union, and a number of ex officio and 
elected members of poor law guardians, who also represented in their private 
capacities the opinions and suggestions of landowners, land agents, and tenant 
farmers. 



3. The Committee have likewise received, and appended to the Report of the 
evidence taken, certain papers handed in by witnesses, which afford valuable 
information as to the extent of initiatory action on the part of boards of guar- 
dians, the nature and scope of the operations of the Local Government Board, 
and the disposition evinced by the different classes concerned in reference to the 
working of the Act. 

4. For the purpose of forming a correct estimate of the working of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, it is desirable to state the steps in procedure 
necessary to be taken before a cottage and land can be provided for an 
agricultural labourer. 

1 . A representation by 12 ratepayers must be made to the guardians of 
a union, showing the necessity for further house accommodation for 
agricultural labourers and their families in any defined district, by reason 
of that existing being deficient, or for substituted house accommodation 
by reason of the existing houses being, from sanitary defects, unfit for 
human habitation. It must also contain suggestions as to the sites. 

2. When the representation has been made, the guardians at a meeting 
of which at least 14 days’ notice has been given, may consider it, and if 
satisfied with its correctness and of the sufficiency of their own resources, 
may make an improvement scheme. This scheme must be accompanied 
by maps, estimates, and particulars of the cottages, and when lands are to 
be taken compulsorily, must distinguish them. 

3. After the scheme has been completed, the guardians are bound to 
publish during three consecutive weeks in the months of September, or 
October, or November, an advertisement of the scheme. 

4. In the month next following the month in which the advertisement 
has been published, they must serve notice on all owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of lands proposed to he taken, compulsorily. 

5. When such preliminaries have been complied with, the guardians 

may petition the Local Government Board for an Order confirming the 
scheme. . , 

6. The Board may then, if it thinks fit, direct a local inquiry, and 



obtain a report. 
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7. After a report has been made and considered, the Local Government 
Board may make an Order confirming the scheme. 

8. Such Order becomes absolute after the expiration of a month if it 
does not deal with lands to be taken compulsorily, or if a petition against 
it is not lodged with the Local Government Board. In all other cases it 
is necessary to go to Parliament to obtain a confirming Act. 

9. When the confirming Act has been obtained, the Guardians are in 
a position to purchase the lands, and carry out the scheme, ancl obtain a 
loan from the Treasury. 

5. On the 22nd July last, when Mr. Robinson, the Vice President of the 
Local Government Board gave, his evidence to your Committee the state of the 
Acts working in Ireland "as as follows : It had become law on the 25tli August 
1883; the three prescribed months of September, October, and November, 
during which some of the preliminary steps should be taken bad passed, none 
of the preliminary steps had been taken by any union in the Province of Ulster 
to carry out the Act, and iu the Province of Connaught two petitions only bad 
been presented to the Board for local inquiries, but they had been abandoned 
owing to the preliminaries being defective, but in Leinster and Munster 70 
sanitary authorities inaugurated 707 improvement schemes proposing the 
erection of 6,U00 houses ; in the case of 10 unions the schemes fell through, 
and 60 unions presented petitions for confirming Orders ; of these 60 unions, 
10 abandoned the schemes after the petitions were presented, and it appears 
that of these 20 unions out of the original 70, the proceedings were aban- 
doned, in some cases owing to a defect in the necessary preliminaries, and 
in about 10 cases owing to the guardians having declined to proceed through 
fear of the cost, and from the terms of the Treasury loan being considered too 
onerous. In the case of 50 unions inquiries were, held ; iu the case of four the 
proceedings were not c ompleted in time to present Bills to Parliament for con- 
firming the Ordeis. In the case of eight the schemes were rejected, and thus 
there remained 38 unions in which Orders were made, and in these 70 Orders 
were made approving of 368 schemes authorising a building of 3,057 houses. 
Subsequently in one case the guardians desired to withdraw proceedings to 
obtain a confirming Act through apprehension of cost, and 11 houses were 
struck out by the Parliamentary Committee. In result there were iu 37 unions 
69 Orders made approving of 361 schemes, and authorising the construction of 
3,015 cottages. Of these 69 Orders, 34 were absolute Orders, the lands being 
taken by agreement, and 35 required an Act of Parliament to confirm them. 
At the date Air. Robinson gave Ins evidence in July last, no cottage had been 
in fact built or contracted for. 



6. No evidence was given to your Committee as to the reasons which 
prevented any steps being taken to put the Act in force in Ulster, but it was 
suggested that the guardians in that province were waiting to see the effect of 
its working in other places ; and the failure to put it into effect in Connaught 
was attributed to an apprehension of increasing too much the rates in a poor 
province, where the rates were already burdensome. 

7. The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury decided that loans 
to hoards of guardians for the purposes of the Act should be repayable within 
a period of 35 years, and might be repaid by means of an uniform annuity 
covering principal and interest. The rate of interest is as follows 

If a loan is repayable within a period not exceeding 20 years, 3 j per cent. 

If a loan is repayable within a period not exceeding 25 years, 3§ per cent. 

If a loan is repayable within a period not exceeding 30 years, 3J per cent. 

If a loan is repayable within a period exceeding 30, but not exceeding 35, years, 
4 per cent. 

The annuities calculated upon the period chosen for repayment of the loans are 
also os follows : — 



For a loan of 1007., repayable in 20 years, at 3J per cent. - 
■Ditto - - ditto 25 „ 3| „ 

Ditto - - ditto 30 „ 3$ „ 

Ditto - - ditto 35 „ 4 „ 



£. s. d. 
7-8 
6 4 8 
5 12 2 
5 7 2 



This resolution was only communicated to the various boards of guardians by 
a circular, dated the 17th January 1884, six weeks after the latest date on which 
the schemes could have been advertised. 



8. Your 
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8. Your Committee believe that harms resard to the date at which the Act 
became law, and the tune which was afforded for complying with the necessary 
preliminaries, and obtaining of Acts of Parliament, fair progress has been made 
in the initiatory working of the. Act in the Provinces of Leinster and Munster 
and that the guardians of unions in those provinces have shown a disposition 
to carry the Act into effect. Nevertheless, your Committee believe that the 
schemes sanctioned by the Local Government Board have not dealt with 
a considerable portion of the need existing in those provinces. 

9. Your Committee also believe that the expectation which has prevailed that 
the Act would be altered, has tended to impede the practical workin- of the 
Act. 

10. Notwithstanding, however, that Boards of Guardians in Leinster and 
Munster have, within the short period availab'e for the purpose, showed a 
disposition to carry the Act into effect, your Committee believe that there are 
causes in operation which have discouraged boards of guardians in general, 
and are likely to discourage them, in their" efforts. 

These causes may bo stated as follows : — 

1. The obligation to purchase the fee simple of the land, the uncertain 
but. always heavy and greatly disproportionate cost of the proof of title, 
and the expense of conveyancing. 

2. The substantial cost of Parliamentary confirmation of a Provisional 
Order, anti the apprehension of the great expense that would have to be 
incurred in the event of Parliamentary opposition to the confirmation of a 
Provisional Order. 

3. The rate of interest charged by the Treasury. 

■4. The shortness of the maximum term for repaj^ment of loans which 
lias been adopted by the Treasury. 

5. The limitation in the Act which only empowers the Guardians to 
build cottages and annex to them plots of land, and prevents them from 
rebuilding or repairing existing cottages and allotting such plots to them, 
and also prohibits the allotting of such plots of land in connection with 
suitable cottages when such exist already, and are not in need of any 
rebuilding or repair to satisfy the purpose of the Act. 

6. The provision in the Act requiring Board of Guardians t> publish 
their advertisements in the months of September, October, and November, 
only. 

Your Committee will now proceed to discuss those subjects. 

11. Having regard to the rate of wages of agricultural labourers in Ireland, 
your Committee believe that the maximum rent which can be charged by 
Boards of Guardians to the labourer for the cottage and plot is from 1 5. to 
Is. 3d. per week, and that 1 s. a week may be practically accepted as the 
standard. On the other hand, evidence has been given to your Committee that 
a cottage of the class which would be approved of by the Local Government 
Board, consisting of a kitchen and two rooms, with the necessary out-offices 
and sanitary accommodation, could not be constructed for a less sum than 
about 70 /., and it has been estimated that the other expenses incidental to 
the several steps of procedure, and including the cost of acquiring the land 
and Parliamentary costs, would amount to 35 1 ., thus making the total 
cost of a cottage 105 l. Your Committee have no reason to believe that 
the estimate is materially excessive. It will thus be seen that, at the most 
favourable terms on which the Treasury now land, there will be a loss per 
annum, to the rates on each cottage, of at least 2 l. 15 5., during the duration 
of the loan. Credit, no doubt, should be given for an anticipated diminution 
of pauperism arising from the improvement of the moral and material con- 
dition of the labourer ; but, on the other hand, the expenses of collection and 
management, und losses incidental to such a class of tenure, have not been 
taken into account. It is also true that at the end of 35 years the cottage, in 
its then condition, would become tlife property of the guardians, free from the 
annuity ; but this prospect would not be likely to outweigh the disadvantages, 
as a deterrent of the immediate burden on the present generation of taxpayers. 

32. a 3 12. The 
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12. The items ill the expense of each, cottage which appear to your Committee 
most capable of being diminished are three in number : — 

1 . The price of the fee simple of the land ; 

2. The cost of title ; 

3. The Parliamentary cost. 

As to No. 1.— Your Committee are of opinion that cottages of the. class 
required might be well built under a title conferred by a lea<e either for a long 
term or in’ perpetuity. The rent reserved by such a lease would enure for 
the benefit of all persons having estates on the land, and therefore the lease 
should bind all persons interested in the land. When the land is in the hands of 
an occupying tenant arrangement could be made lor the diminution of his 
rent or payment to him of a money compensation. Such a proceeding would 
get rid of a large portion of the expense incident to the purchase of the fee 
simple. 

As to No. 2. — If the proceeding by lease, reserving a fair rent, to be binding- 
on every on ■, wore adopted, there would be no necessity' for an abstract of title. 
The execution of the lease to the guardians, if the parties agreed on the rent, 
would bind all persons interested. If the parties differed, the rent and abate- 
ment of ic might be assessed by the Sub-Commission Court of the district, to 
whose order the effect of a vesting order in the guardians for the prescribed 
term might be given. An appeal may be made by any person interested from 
the judgment of the Sub -Commission to the Land Commission Court. 

As to No. 3. — The necessity forgoing to Parliament at present arises in all 
cases when lands are to be taken compulsorily, or an appeal against the order 
is lodged. Your Committee are of opinion that in such cases the Privy Council 
or Court of the Irish Land Commission might safely be substituted for the 
expensive machinery of recourse to Parliament. 

J 3. Y< ur Committee have already' pointed out that one of the principal causes 
of the annual burden to the rates will arise from the terms upon which the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have arranged that loans shall 
be made lor the purpose of the Labourers Act. Your Committee have taken a 
considerable body of evidence on the subject, and they refer especially to the 
evidence of Sir William B. Gurdon, one of the Treasury Officials, as to the 
terms oil which loans may be made without loss to the Exchequer ; they suggest, 
for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, whether loans might not be 
made for the purposes of the Labourers’ Act on more favourable terms as to 
rate of interest and length of term or otherwise. 

14. \our Committee are also of opinion that power should be conferred on 
boards of guardians to repair existing cottages when they are susceptible of 
repair, and, where possible, to acquire naif an .acre of land for such cottage, and 
that the guardians should al.-o have power to allot half an acre of land to 
a coltage already existing, where such cottage is suitable for the purposes of 
the Act, and does not require to be repaired ; and further, to acquire land in 
suitable places in the vicinity of towns and villages, and to apportion plots of 
such land of not more than half an acre for the benefit of labourers residing in 
such towns or villages in cottages either built by the guardians or not requiring 
repair lor the purposes of the Act, or which may be repaired by the guardians 
to the satisfaction of the Local Government Board, and at such distance from 
the labourers’ homes as the guardians may' judge to be convenient; but that in 
all such cases the land and cottage should be acquired by and vested in the 
guardians. 

15. Your Committee recommend that in the discharge of any liability incurred 
for the purposes of the Act, the area upon which the rate shall be levied shall 
be the union at large. 

16. Your Committee recommend that the power of serving notices, limited by 
the Act to the months of September, October, and November, should be extended 
to the months of March, April, and May. 

17* Your Committee are also of opinion that the Local Government. Inspector 
and the Appellate Court should have power in proper cases to alter proposed 

sites 
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sites for cottages, and also to obtain new sites after any prescribed notice to all 
persons interested, and to correct mistakes or technical defects in schemes 
submitted to them. 

18. Your Committee also recommend that when a labourer lias been removed or 
transferred from a cottage on the ground that such cottage is unfit for human 
habitation, such former cottage should be demolished, and that it shall be made 
compulsory on the guardians to have such demolition carried out. 

1 9. Your Committee are also of opinion that any Act of Parliament to be founded 
on this Report should be retrospective, and that the term of five years limited 
for the duration of the original Act should be extended to seven years. 

20. Your Committee recommend that agricultural labourer in the Act should 
be defined to be a person whose principal occupation is the doing of agricultural 
work for hire on the land of some other person or persons, and should include 
a herdsman, the term not to include any person who is not paid for his labour 
by wages. 

21. Much valuable evidence was given to your Committee upon the subject 
of the selection of sites and the mode of the construction of cottages, and other 
details connected with the administration of the Act. Your Committee are of 
opinion that such details may be best left to the consideration of the several 
authorities whose duty it is to administer the Act. 

22. The following proposition was submitted to your Committee for the first 
time in one or more of the Draft Reports : 

“ That each board of guardians shall be allowed out of a rate not 
exceeding in any case one penny in the pound, to be annually levied for 
“the purpose on the Poor Law Valuation of Ireland, one-third of the 
“amount payable annually by such Board in respect of each house and 
“ plot provided under the provisions of the Act, it being, however, stipulated 
“ that no such payment shall exceed, in any ease, the annual sum of 
“ If. 5 s. 6 d. in respect of each such house and plot of land.” 

No evidence in reference to this special proposal was given to your Committee, 
and, without expressing any opinion upon it, they subrnt it to ihe consideration 
of Parliament. 

4 December 1884. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Monday , 1 7 th November 1884. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Dickson. Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland. 

Mr. Sexton. Mr. Villiers- Stuart. 

Mr! Illingworth. Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland was called to the Chair. 



Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Committee do meet on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays” — (Mr. Shaw ). — Question put. — The Committee divided: 

Ayes, 8. Noe, 1. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

[Adjourned till Wednesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Wednesday, 1 9th November 1884. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland in the Chair. 



Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Greer. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

Mr. Bercsford. 

Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 



Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson. 
Mr. Chectham. 

Mr. Gray. 



Mr. William Henry O'Sullivan (a Member of the House), Mr. Maltkeio JFalsh, and 
Sir JPilliam Brampton Gordon, K.c.M.G., were severally examined. 

[Adjoumod till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Friday , 2lst November 1884. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. Solicitor-General for Ireland in the Chair. 



Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
Colonel King-Harman. 
Mr. Beresford. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 
Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Chectham. 

Mr. Sexton. 



Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Thomas Dickson. 
Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Greer. 

Mr Macnaghten. 



During the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Herbert Gladstone took the Chair. 

Mr. Horace H. Townsend , Mr. Thomas Corscadden, Mr. Thomas Stuart, and Mr. 
Thomas Fagan, were severally examined. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That the Committee do close the taking of further 
Evidence on Monday, and proceed to consider their Report on the next subsequent day 
to Monday on which the Committee sit ” — (Mr. Parnell), — put, and agreed to. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Monday , 24 th November 1884. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland in the Chair. 



Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Colonel King-Harman. 
Mr. Beresford. 

Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 
Mr. Illingworth. 



Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Greer. 



Mr. Horace H. Townsend, Colonel Cooper, and Mr. R. St. George Robinson, were 
severally examined. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That the Committee, at their rising, do adjourn, till 
Eleven o’clock, for the consideration of their Report,” — (Mr. Vitliers~ 



Tuesday next, at 
Stuart ) — put, and agreed to. 



[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Eleven o’clock. 



Tuesday, 2nd December 1884. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland in the Chair. 



Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Cheetham. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 



Colonel King-Harman. 
Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 

Mr. Greer. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Gray. 
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DRAFT REPORT, proposed by the Chairman , read the first time, as follows: 

“1. Your Committee, which was originally appointed on the 9th July 1884, has 
taken evidence during the Session of 1884 and the Autumnal Session. They have 
examined in all 20 witnesses. 

2. For the purpose of forming a correct estimate of the working of tho Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1883, it is desirable to state the steps in procedure necessary to be taken 
before a cottage and land can be provided for an agricultural labourer. 

«; i, a representation by 12 ratepayers must be made to the guardians of a union, 
showincr the necessity for further house accommodation for agricultural labourers and 
their families in any defined district, by reason of that existing being deficient, or 
for substituted house accommodation by reason of the existing houses being, from 
sanitary defects, unfit for human habitation. It must also contain suggestions as to 
the sites. 

« 2. When the representation has been made, the guardians at n meeting of which 
at least 14 days’ notice has been given, may consider it, and if satisfied with its 
correctness and of the sufficiency of their own resources, may make an improvement 
scheme. This scheme must be accompanied by maps, estimates, and particulars of 
the cottages, and when lands are to be taken compulsorily, must distinguish them. 

“ 3. After the scheme has been completed, the guardians are bound to publish 
during three consecutive weeks in the months of September, or October, or 
November, an advertisement of the scheme. 

" 4. In the month next following the month in which the advertisement has been 
published, they must serve notice on all owners, lessees, and occupiers of lands pro- 
posed to be taken, compulsorily. 

“ 5. When such preliminaries have been complied with, the guardians may petition 
the Local Government Board for an Order confirming the scheme. 

c: 6. The Board may then, if it thinks fit, direct a local inquiry, and obtain a 
report. 

“ 7. After a report has been made and considered, the Local Government Board 
may make an Order confirming the scheme. 

“ 8. Such Order becomes absolute after the expiration of a month if it does not deal 
with lands to he taken compulsorily, or if a petition against it is not lodged with the 
Local Government Board. In all other cases it is necessary to go to Parliament to 
obtain a confirming Act. 

“ 9. When the confirming Act has been obtained, the guardians are in a position 
to purchase the lands, and carry out the scheme, and obtain a loan from the 
Treasury. 

*' 3. On the 22nd July last, when Mr. Robinson, the Vice President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, gave his evidence to your Committee, the state of the Acts working in Ireland 
was as follows : It had become law on the 25th August 1883; the three prescribed months 
of September, October, and November, during which some of the preliminary steps should 
be taken had passed, none of the preliminary steps had been taken by any union in the Pro- 
vince of Ulster to carry out the Act, and in the Province of Connaught two petitions only 
had been presented to the Board for local inquiries, but they had been abandoned owinu to 
the preliminaries being defective, but in Leinster and Munster 70 sanitary authorities 
inaugurated 707 improvement schemes proposing the erection of 6,000 houses ; in the case 
of 10 unions the schemes fell through, and 60 unions presented petitions for confirming 
Orders; of these 60 unions, 10 abandoned the schemes after the petitions were presented, 
and it appears that of these 20 unions out of the original 70, the proceedings were 
abandoned, in some cases owing to a defect in the necessary preliminaries, and in about 
10 cases owing to the guardians having declined to proceed through fear of the cost, and 
from the terms of the Treasury loan being considered too onerous. In the case of 50 
unions inquiries were held ; in the case of four the proceedings were not completed in 
time to present Dills to Parliament for confirming the Orders. In the case of eight the 
schemes were rejected, and thus there remained 38 unions in which Orders were made, 
and in these 70 Orders were made approving of 368 schemes authorising a building of 
3,057 houses. Subsequently in one case the guardians desired to withdraw proceedings 
to obtain a confirming Act through apprehension of cost, and 11 houses were struck out 
by the Parliamentary Committee. In result there were in 37 unions 69 Orders made 
approving of 361 schemes, and authorising the construction of 3,015 cottages. Of these 
69 Orders, 34 were absolute Orders, the lands being takeu by agreement, and 35 
required an Act of Parliament to confirm them. At the date Mr/Robinson gave his 
evidence in J uly last, no cottage had been in fact built or contracted for. 

“4. No 
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“4. No evidence was given to your Committee as to the reasons which prevented any 
steps being taken to put the Act in force in Ulster, but it was suggested that the 
guardians in that province were waiting to see the effect of its working in other places; 
and the failure to put it into effect in Connaught was attributed to an apprehension of 
increasing too much the rates in a poor province, where the rates were already 
burdensome. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury decided that loans to boards 
of guardians for the purposes of the Act should be repayable within a period of 35 
years, and might be repaid by means of an uuifurm annuity covering principal and 
interest. The rate of interest is as follows : — 

If a loan is repayable within a period not exceeding 20 years, 84 per cent. 

If a loan is repayable within a period not exceeding 00 years, 3^ per cent. 

If a loan is repayable within a period exceeding 30, but not exceeding 31, vears, 4 per 

cent. 

The annuities calculated upon the period chosen for repayment of the loans are also as 
follows : — 

£. t. d. 

For a loan of 100 1 , repayable in 20 years, in 3J per eeut. - 7 _ a 
Ditto - - ditto 26 „ „ - 6 4 8 

Ditto - - ditto 30 „ 3<| „ - 5 12 3 

Ditto - - ditto So „ 4 „ - 5 7 2 

“ This resolution was communicated to the various boards of guardians by a circular, 
dated the 17th January 1884. 

“ 6. Your Committee believe that, having regard to the date at which the Act became 
law, and the time which was afforded for complying with the necessary preliminaries, and 
obtaining of Acts of Parliament, fair progress has been made in the working of the Act 
in the Proviuces of Leinster and Munster, and that the guardians of unions in those pro- 
vinces have shown a disposition to carry the Act into effect. 

“ 7. Your Committee also believe that the idea which has prevailed that the Act would 
be altered, and more favourable terms obtained by boards of guardians, has tended to 
impede the practical working of the Act. 

“ 8. Your Committee are also of opinion that the Act, by calling attention to the want 
of accommodation for agricultural labourers, has given a stimulus to voluutary action on 
the part of both farmers and landed proprietors to providing better accommodation for the 
labourers, which has produced beneficial results. 

“9. Notwithstanding, however, that boards of guardians in Leinster and Munster have, 
within the short period available for the purpose, showed a disposition to carry the Act into 
effect, your Committee believe that there are causes in operation which have discouraged 
them, and are likely to discourage them, in their efforts. Your Committee will now 
proceed to discuss those subjects. Having regard to the rate of wages of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, your Committee believe that the maximum rent which can be 
charged by boards of guardians to the labourer for the cottage and plot is from 1 s. to 
Is. 3d. per week, and that I s. a week may be practically accepted as the standard. On 
the other hand, evidence has been given to your Committee that a cottage of the class 
which would be approved of by the Local Government Board, consisting of a kitchen and 
two rooms, with the necessary out-offices and sanitary accommodation, could not be 
constructed for a less sum than 70 l., and it has been estimated that Pi 3 other expenses 
incidental to the several steps of procedure, and including the cost of acquiring the land 
and Parliamentary costs, would amount to 35 i, thus making the total cost of a cottage 
105 l. Your Committee have no reason to believe that this sum is by any means an 
excessive estimate. It w ill thus be seen that at the most favourable terms on which the 
Treasury arc prepared to lend, there will be a loss per annum, to the vate on each cottage, 
of at least 2 /. 15 s., during the duration of the loan. Credit, no doubt, should be given 
for an anticipated diminution of pauperism arising from the bettering of the moral and 
material condition of the labourer, but, on the other hand, the expenses of collection and 
management, and losses incidental to such a class of tenui’e, have not been taken into 
account. It is ulso true that at the end of 35 years the cottage, in its then condition, 
would become the property of the guardians, free from the annuity; but this prospect 
would not be likely to outweigh the disadvantages, as a deterrent of the immediate burden 
on the present generation of taxpayers. 

“ 10. The items in the expense of each cottage which appenr to your Committee capable 
of being diminished are three in number : — 

“ 1. The price of the land; 

“ 2. The coBt of title ; 

“ 3. The Parliamentary cost. 

“As to No. 1. — Your Committee are of opinion that cottages of the class required 
might he well built under a title conferred by a long lease, and of not less duration than 
99 years. The rent received by such a lease would enure for the benefit of all persons 
having estates on the land, and therefore the lease should bind all persons interested m 
32. b 2 the 
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the land. When the land is in the hands of an occupying tenant, arrangement could be 
made lor the diminution of his rent or payment to him ol a money compensation. Such 
a proceeding would get rid of a large portion of the expense incident to the purchase of 
the fee simple. 

“ As to No. 2.— If the proceeding by lease, reserving a fair rent, to be binding on 
every one, were adopted, there would be no necessity for an abstract ol title. Ihe execu- 
tion of the lease to the guardians of the parties agreed on, the rent would bind all persons 
interested. If the parties differed, the rent and abatement of it would be assessed by an 
arbitrator, to whose order the effect of a vesting order in the guardians for the prescribed 
terms might he given. Your Committee are oi opinion such arbitration might be con- 
ducted through the machinery afforded by the Land Commission, with an appeal to the 
Court. 

“ As to No. 3.— The necessity for going to Parliament at present arises in all cases 
when lands arc to be taken compulsorily, or an appeal against the order is lodged. Your 
Committee are of opinion that in such cases the Privy Council or Court ot the Irish 
Land Commission might safely be substituted for the expensive machinery of recourse to 
Parliament. 

“ 11. Your Committee have already pointed out that one of the principal causes of the 
annual burden to the rates will arise from the terms upon which the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have arranged that loans shall be made for the purpose 
of the Labourers Act. Your Committee have taken a considerable body of evidence 
on the subject, nnd they refer especially to the evidence of Sir William B. Gurdon, 
one of the Treasury Officials, They suggest whether loans might not be made for the 
purposes of the Labourers Act on the same terms as under the Irish Land Acts. 

“ 12. Your Committee are also of opinion that power should be conferred on boards 
of guardians to repair existing cottages when they are susceptible of repair, and to 
acquire from the occupier of the land on which the cottage stands half-an-ncre for such 
cottage, but that in such case the land and cottage shoulu be acquired and vested in the 
guardians. 

“ 13. Your Committee are also of opinion that the occupier of the lands on which a 
cottage is to be erected should have the power of submitting to the guardians the name of 
a labourer to be accepted as tenant, and that if such person appears to the guardians to 
be suitable, a preference should be in all cases given to the tenant so designated ; and we 
are also of opinion that when a tenant is named by the guardians, the occupier of the land 
should have the power of objecting to such tenant, and that his objections should be con- 
sidered and decided on by the board. 

“14. Your Committee recommend that the power of serving notices, limited by the 
Act to the months of September, October, and November, should be extended to the 
months of March, April, and May. 

“ 15. Your Committee are also of opinion that the Local Government Inspector and 
the Appellate Court should have power in proper cases to alter proposed sites for cottages, 
and also to obtain new ones after due notice to all persons interested, and to correct mis- 
takes in schemes submitted to them. 

“ 16. Your Committee recommend that the duty of the guardians to collect the rents 
of the labourers, and not to permit arrears to accrue beyond a prescribed time, and to 
recover possession of the cottage in case of default on the part of the tenant, should be 
clearly defined, and made compulsory on the board. 

“17. Much valuable evidence was given to jrouv Committee upon the subject of the 
selection of Bites and the mode of the construction of cottages, and other details connected 
with the administration of the Act. Your Committee are of opinion that such details 
may be best left to the consideration of the several departments whose duty it is to 
administer the Act.” 



DRAFT REPORT, proposed by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, read the first tame, as follows : 

“ 1. The Committee have examined 20 witnesses as to the working of recent legislation 
(most particularly the Act of last year) with reference to cottages and plots of land for 
agricultural labourers in Ireland. 

“ 2. The witnesses so examined by the Committee included the Vice President of the 
Irish Local Government Board, the legal adviser of that Board, their engineering 
inspector, and one of their ordinary inspectors, a principal clerk in the Treasury, two 
solicitors who have been provisionally engaged in promoting schemas on behalf of boards 
of guardians, one medical sanitary officer, one civil engineer who baa been acting for a 

Poor 
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Poor Law Union, one chairman of a rural Sanitary Board, one clerk of a Poor Law 
Union, and a number ot ex officio and elected members of Poor Law Guardians who aI*o 
represented in their private capacities the opinions and suggestions of landowners land 
agents, and tenant farmers. 3 



“ 3 - -T ,1G Committee have likewise received, and appended to the Report of the Evi- 
dence taken, certain papers handed in by witnesses, which afford valuable information 
as to the extent of initiatory action on the part of boards of guardians, the nature and 
scope of the operations of the Local Government Board, and the disposition evinced 'bv 
the different classes concerned in reference to the working of the Act. J 

“ 4. The Committee arc satisfied that the evidence thus collected lias afforded a clear 
and a comprehensive view of the subject referred to them for investigation, and they find 
that the witnesses, though representing different and even oppositc^nterests, and drawn 
from diverse classes, official and social, are generally of one mind, both as to the causes 
which impede the working of recent legislation, intended for the benefi t of the Irish agricul- 
tural labourers, and also ns to the measures essential to be adopted before that le-rillation 
can be rendered effectual for its purpose. Such conflict of testimony as may be discovered 
in the evidence will generally be found to relate, not to any material part of the conclu- 
sions and recommendations submitted in the Report, but rather to minor points of detail, 
or else to matters not needful to be considered. 



“ 5. The Committee find that recent legislation has, up to the present, proved entirely 
inoperative in the Provinces of Ulster and Connaught; that the schemes projected in the 
Provinces of Leinster and Muuster have, so far, left untouched a great portion of the 
urgent need existing ; that of 707 schemes, inaugurated by 70 sanitary authorities, for the 
erection of about 6,000 houses, only 361 schemes, promoted by 37 unions, for the erection 
of 3,015 houses, have been sanctioned by the Local Government Board ; that none of the 
cottages have been yet erected ; that very few new schemes have been notified within the 
present year : tlrat even in the cases where all requisite legal powers have beeu obtained, 
the boards of guardians, fearing excessive liability, and hoping for an amendment of the 
law, postpone ail further action ; and that, according to existing indications, new schemes 
will not be projected to any considerable extent, and schemes passed into law will probably 
very generally remain unused. 

“ 6. The Committee have come to the conclusion that the working of recent legislation 
has been cramped and hindered by operation of the following causes, and will be rendered 
so far inoperative as to be practically useless, unless the influence of these causes be 
removed : — 

“ ]. The provision of the law requiring Boards to publish their preliminary adver- 
tisements in the months of September, October, or November. 

“2. The definition of an ‘agricultural labourer* in the Act, as ‘a person who 
habitually works for hire in agricultural work for some other person.* 

“ 3. The power of the Local Government Board to fix the area of charge in dis- 
regard of the judgment of the guardians. 

“4. The limitation in the Act which, as it only empowers the guardians to build 
cottages, and annex to them plots of land, is held to prevent them from rebuilding or 
repairing existing cottages, and allotting such plots of land to them, and also to pro- 
hibit the allotting of such plots of land in connection with suitable cottages,, where 
such exist already, and are not in need of any rebuilding or repair to satisfy the 
purpose of the Act. 

“ 5. The uncertain, but always heavy, and grossly disproportionate cost of the proof 
of title, and the serious expense of conveying the ownership of the land required, 
no matter how limited its extent. 

“ 6. The substantial cost of Parliamentary confirmation of a Provisional Order, 
and the apprehension of the comparatively vast expense that would have to be 
incurred in the event of Parliamentary opposition to the confirmation of a Provi- 
sional Order, an opposition involving the guardians in such embarrassing liability 
that they must either abandon the attempt to execute the Act or place an onerous 
burden upon the rates. 

“ 7. The rate of interest charged by the Treasury, 4 1. per cent.,' which is substan- 
tially higher than rates charged by the Treasury in respect of other public loans, 
and much in excess of the minimum rate which would save from loss the public 
exchequer. 

“ 8. The shortness of the maximum term for repayment oi loans which has been 
adopted by the Treasury, namely, 35 years, which involves an annual repayment of 
5 l. 7 s. 2 d. per cent., although it has been amply proved in evidence that the Irish 
noricultiiral labourer cannot afford to pay more upon the average as rent for the 
house and plot than 1 s. per week, or 2 7. 12 s. per annum, leaving in each case an 
average yearly deficit of 2 l. 1 5 s. 2 d. to be made good by levy upon the ratepayers 
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It is further to be considered that the Treasury are not dependent on the duration 
of the houses, hut have the security of the public rates ; that this security is further 
safeguarded by those provisions of the law which limit the gross amount of the loan 
to be effected in any union and the maximum of the annual rate to be levied for the 
purposes of the Act; and, moreover, that it l as been proved in evidence that a cot- 
tage solidly built and looked to with ordinary care would remain in good condition 
for 70 or 80 years. 

« 7. The Committee having considered these several impediments in the way of the 
unconstrained, effective, and general working of the Act, have now to report that in their 
opinion it is conclusively established that the following corresponding amendments of the 
Act are urgently required : — 

“1. That hoards of guardians may publish their preliminary advertisements, and 
proceed with their improvement schemes, at any period of the year. 

« 2. That the definition of an ‘ agricultural labourer ’ for tbe purposes of the Act 
be extended so as to include the class of labourers, very numerous in many parts of 
Ireland, who do agricultural work at certain times of the year, and at other periods 
earn a living by fishing, weaving, or some such non-agricultural occupation. If 
there be any doubt as to whether the term * agricultural labourer’ in the Act 
includes widows who do farm work, their right to be included should be made 
clear. 

“ 3. That in the discharge of any liability incurred by them for the purposes of the 
Act any board of guardians have the power to fix the area, whether the union at 
large or one or more electoral divisions, or dispensary districts, upon which the rate 
is to he levied, and that such decision of the guardians shall not be subject either to 
veto or alteration by the Local Government Board. 

“ 4. That the boards of guardians be authorised, not merely to build houses and annex 
to them plots of ground, hut also to allot plots of land in respect of suitable houses 
already existing; to rebuild or repair existing houses, and allot in like manner plot3 
of land in respect of them ; and, further, to acquire land in suitable places in the 
vicinity of towns and villages, and to apportion plots of such land for the benefit of 
labourers residing in such towns or villages, and at such distance from the labourers’ 
homes as the guardians may judge to be convenient. 

“ o. That the guardians be authorised to take lauds or houses on lease for the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

“ G. That after the Local Government Board has sanctioned a scheme, instead of 
the requirement, as at present, of a Provisional Order Confirmation Act followed by 
the appointment of an arbitrator by the Board of Works to assess the loan to be paid 
for the lands and houses proposed to be compulsorily taken, the following procedure 
shall be adopted: — The sub-commission of the district, on the application of the sani- 
tary authority concerned, shall have power to grant a judicial lease of such lands or 
houses in perpetuity ; to fix the annual rent to be paid by the sanitary authority to 
the reputed owner, and to assess the compensation to be paid to the tenants, if any, 
of such lands or houses, with right of appeal by any party interested, as provided by 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881. 

“7. That the rate of interest charged hy the Treasury shall be 3J per cent, per 
annum, it having been established in evidence by the Treasury official that the loans 
can be granted at that rate for the purposes of the Act without danger of loss to the 
public exchequer. 

“ 8. That the term of repayment to the Treasury be 52 years, and the annual in- 
stalment 3/. 16 s. 6 cl. for each 1007. borrowed, and that each board of guardians 
shall be allowed out of a national rate to be annually levied for the purpose on the 
Poor Law Valuation of Ireland, one-third of the amount payable annually by such 
Board in respect of each house and plot provided under the provisions of the Act, it 
being, however, stipulated that no such payment shall exceed, in any case, the annual 
sum of 1 /. 5 s. 6 d. in respect of each such house and plot of land. 

8. Finally, the Committee recommend that the several amendments herein specified he 
made applicable to all past transactions under the Act, so far as it may be practicable to 
render such amendments retrospective; and that the duration of the principal Act be 
extended to the end of the year 1890, as two years from the date of the Act will have 
been practically lost before an opportunity can be afforded to Parliament to legislate as 
recommended.” 
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DRAFT REPORT, proposed by Colonel King- Bar man, read the first time, as follows : 

"I* Your C<..nmittce W cre appointed on the 9th July 1884, and, after taking certain 
evidence, reported that they had been unable to complete the inquiry, and recommended 
that they be re-appointed. lour Committee were re-appointed in the Autumn Session 
of tins year, and have taken some further evidence. 



“ 2 In consequence of the unexpected re-appointment of your Committee during the 
A ut limn Session, of the short notice given, and of the season of the year, the attendance 
of the Members of your Committee has been very small, and they have also found it 
difficult to procure the attendance of witnesses whose business avocations rendered it im- 
possible for them to absent themselves from their duties at this period of the year. 
Their Report therefore cannot be considered to be based on a full and complete bearing 
of the subjects submitted to them. 

“ 3. Your Committee consider that insufficiency of time, delays owing to technical mis- 
takes, and, in some cases, attempts to use the Act as an instrument for the purpose of 
annoying or injuring individuals, have prevented its working hitherto sufficiently for 
them to be able to properly report upon it. They arc, however, able to make certain 
recommendations. 



“4. They consider that, under the provisions of the Act, the labourers in Ireland cannot 
afford to pay a rent which will allow them to occupy the houses without becoming prac- 
tically burdensome upon the rates, and they therefore recommend a lower rate of interest 
and an extension of the period of repayment. 

“5. They believe that an appeal to Parliament, in cases where the owner or occupier 
objects to the compulsory takiug of sites, entails unnecessary expense and delay, aud 
they therefore recommend that appeals should be made only to Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council for Ireland. 



“ 6. They recommend that the guardians should have power to take possession of and 
to repair existing: houses, the main fabric of which may be in good condition, where the 
owner objects or neglects, after due notice, to put the same into a proper habitable con- 
dition. 

“7. They recommend that labourers’ cottages to be built under this Act, shall always 
abut upon a public road, and that where practicable, they shall be built in blocks or 
clusters. 

“ 8. They recommend that the occupier of the laud should always have the right of 
choosing the person who is to inhabit the house built under this Act, as long as he 
guarantees to give him employment at fair wages, and to pay the rent to the guardians 
of the poor. 

“ 9. They recommend that no cottage shall be built under this Act, unless it can be shown 
that there is reasonable ground for supposing that there will be employment l'or the 
labourer oil the farm, or in its immediate vicinity, sufficient to enable him to make a 
living, and to pay the rent under ordinary circumstances. 

“ 10. They recommend provision being made for the collection of the rents, , and also 
for the allocation of tithe rent charge, quit rent, and other encumbrances affecting an 
entire property, either where the land for the labourers’ dwellings may he given, or may 
have to be compulsorily acquired. 

“11. They recommend that some measure should be taken to diminish the excessive 
cost of proving title, and for this they recommend that 20 years’ undisturbed occupancy 
shall be deemed sufficient title, for the purposes of this Act. 

“ 12. They recommend that the rate of purchase money, where land is compulsorily 
taken under this Act, shall be fixed by Act of Parliament, and they recommend that the 
rate shall not exceed 22£ years’ purchase on the rental, or 25 years’ purchase on the 
Government valuation, to the landlord, and seven years’ purchase of his interest to the 
tenant. 

“ 13. They recommend that whenever a labourer’s cottage is built under this Act, in 
consequence of the unsanitatory condition of au existing dwelling, that the condemned 
house shall be pulled down under the supervision of the board of guardians. 

“ 14. They recommend that the Local Government Board shall inspect and report yearly 
upon all houses built under this Act, and upon all plots of laud allotted to labourers under 
it, and that the Local Government Board shall insist on the keeping of Buch houses in 
proper repair, and on the allotments in question being properly tilled and manured, and, 
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in default of such work being properly done, slmll cause the occupier of such cottage or 
allotment to be evicted, and shall carry out such repairs or tillage as may be necessary, 
at the expense of the union. 

« is. They see no objection to boards of guardians purchasing plots of land iu the 
vicinity of towns for allotment to hon&Jide labourers dwelling therein. 

" 16. They recommend that the board of guardians shall have power to acquire land 
on leases of from 70 to 99 years, or in perpetuity, for the purpose of erecting labourers 
dwelling houses or of letting in allotments. 

“ 17. They also recommend that two periods in the year shall be fixed for the publica 
tion of notices, instead of only one as prescribed by the present Act” 



DTI A FT REPORT, proposed by Mr. Villiers-Stuart , read the first time, as follows : 

« Your Committee have examined 20 witnesses as to the working of the Act of last 
year, and also upon the general questions relating to the Agricultural Labourers of Ire- 
land, and arc of opinion that their evidence has proved that the Act must be amended in 
several particulars if it is to effect its purposes. 

“2. The necessary amendments appear to us to group themselves under the following 
heads 

•« (1.) Reduction of all expenses to the lowest level attainable. 

“ (2.) Simplification of procedure. 

“ (3.) Extension of scope and increased elasticity. 

“ (1.) That the subjects coming under the first head are: — 

“ (</.) The rate of interest charged for advances. 

« (£.) The term over which the repayment of principal may be spread. 

“ (c.) The cost of sites for cottages nnd allotments. 

“ (</.) The cost of proving title. 

“ (i?.) The cost of conveyance. 

“ (/.) The cost of cottage and offices. 

“ ( g .) The cost of architects’ plans. 

“ (w.) With regal'd to the rate of interest charged for advances, the evidence proves 
that the Government can borrow at present below 3 per cent., but that a margin must be 
provided for commission and other expenses, and for bad debts, but that 3J per cent, 
would amply cover the first two items, while a further quarter per cent, would meet the 
deficit even though so much ns 10 per cent, of (lie annuity were each year a total loss, a 
result which no previous experience of public loans would lead us to anticipate. 

*• We are of opinion that the object in view is of such importance that it is the duty of 
the Government to provide the funds at cost price, nnd that it certainly would not be 
justified in making a profit out of the transaction. 

“ (k.) With regard to the extension of the period for repayment, that is determined by 
the question of the durability of cottages to be built under the Act. 

“ The evidence shows that with ordinary care a cottage will last from 60 to 80 years. 
As a matter of fact, houses built under building leases of 99 years are expected to last 99 
years, nnd as a general rule they do ; 52 years would not therefore appear to be an un- 
reasonable term for the repayment of loans, nnd it is sanctioned by the precedent of the 
Sanitary Act. 

“ (e.) To obviate the'demanding of unreasonable prices for sites under the Act either by 
landlord or tenant, the amending Act might fix the number of years’ purchase of the 
actual rent in both cases, and this might be divided in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
landlord, nnd one-third to the tenant. 

“ (d-) The cost of proving title might be reduced by accepting a conveyance from a 
reputed owner, provided that he and his predecessors had been in undisputed possession 
for the past 20 years. 

“ The rare and exceptional instances in which hardship might be inflicted, were such a 
rule adopted, would not justify the infliction of hardship on a large section of the com- 
munity, and the maintenance of a serious obstacle in the way of a great public reform. 

“ The cost of proving title might be further obviated by permitting the alternative of 99 
years’ leases either on the principle of a fine and low rents, or of no fine and ordinary 
rents. 

“(e.) The cost of conveyance might be reduced by fixing a tariff in the amending Act, 
and by dispensing with stamp duties for that, and indeed all the purposes of the Act. 

“(/) Cost 
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“ (/•) Cost of cottage and offices ; the standard of the Local Government Board mi- lit 
he reduced ; the object being not to provide an absolutely perfect cottage, but to provide 
one winch shall be an important improvement, on the existing dwellings of the labourers 
and which shall provide reasonable comfort and decency, and shall meet sanitary require- 
ments. n 

“ 0/0 The costs of architects’ plans might be saved by the official publication of plans 
agreed upon by a committee of experienced architects, and sanctioned by the Local Go- 
vernment Board; these plans should be accompanied by specifications and approximate 
estimates for the use of all the unions in Ireland, thus saving architects’ expenses in each 
union. 

“ (2.) Simplification of Proceedings.— Your Committee are further of opinion that,— 

"(ft.) Then; arc conditions in the existing Act which experience has proved to 
interpose unnecessary difficulties in the way of its successful working. Oue of 
these is the limitation of the period for advertisements to three months ; this limita- 
tion ought to be abolished. 

“ (M Another cause of delay and expense is the condition requiring confirmation 
by Act of Parliament of improvement schemes. The evidence shows that any such 
reference to London is unnecessary, and that there are bodies in Dublin qualified to 
serve as Courts of Appeal in cases where appeal from the decision of the Local Go- 
vernment Board is desired. Either the Dublin Privy Council or the Land Commis- 
sioners would constitute a suitable court of appeal. 

“ (C.) Every inducement ought to be held out to encourage voluntary agreements 
between landlords and tenants on one side and the sanitary authority on the other, 
and thus render appeals unnecessary ; impression prevails that if the landlord waits 
for the compulsory powers of the Act to be put in force against him he will be 
exempted from the cost of proving title, whereas voluntary consent may expose him 
to such costs; il this impression is well founded the Act should be amended in this 
respect. When the tenant consents voluntarily he should be permitted a more 
absolute voice in the selection of a labourer to occupy the cottage to be erected upon 
his farm, and hie wishes as to the site should be consulted as far as possible. 

“ (t/.) It does not appear necessary that in all cases 12 signatures shall be attached 
to the requisition for labourers’ cottages in any district, if a majority in any electoral 
division, or in any townlaud agree, that, in our opinion, should suffice. 

“ (c.) Thosanitavy authority should be empowered to accept leases for 99 years in 
cases where the acquisition of the fee-simple might, prove costly or difficult. 

“ (/•) Twenty years undisputed possession by a reputed owner and his predecessors 
might be rendered, for the purposes of this Act only, a valid title ; in cases of volun- 
tary agreement the plots conveyed would constitute but a small proportion of any 
property, the voluntary agreement in itself would constitute a sufficient guarantee 
that no serious disadvantage would be inflicted on the property by the concession, 
and the instances in which 20 years’ undisputed possession would turn out to be an 
erroneous test of lawful ownership would be so rare and exceptional that they would 
not justify the maintenance of a serious obstacle in the way of a great public 
reform. 

“ ( g .) All the technical difficulties and restrictions which now render it necessary 
for the sanitary authority to employ a solicitor in carrying out the Act should be as 
far as possible removed, so that professional services should not be necessary, except 
for such legal steps as the drawing up of leases or the proving of title, and it might 
be possible to facilitate the transaction of all the business under the Act in each 
union by contract. 

“ (3.) Extension of scope and increased elasticity — 

“ ( a .) Boards of guardians, as the evidence amply proves, would often be enabled to 
save expense if they were empowered to repair or add to existiug cottages and to 
attach allotments to them, not necessarily contiguous, but within convenient dis- 
tance. 

“ (b.) Pauperism is increased by the destitute condition of labourers living in towns 
and villages and having no land by which to eke out their subsistence during the 
winter, when there is no employment. If boards of guardians were empowered to 
acquire land in the vicinity and divide it into half-acre lots, to be let to this class of 
labourers, your Committee are of opinion that it. would greatly improve their con- 
dition, promote contentment and industry, and diminish pauperism. 

" (c.) If a labourer elects to take upon himself the repayment of the entire annuity 
at the 35 years’ rate, your Committee would recommend that he should at the end 
of that period become owner for life, rent free, of cottage and land, with power to 
leave it by will' to his son or son-in-law, should they be bond fide labourers and of 
good character. Should no such arrangement be made, the sanitary authority, at 
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his death, may re-enter into possession on payment to the representatives of the 
deceased of the value of the land, at a rate covering both the landlords and tenants’ 
proportion, and of the cottage at a valuation, thus constituting a provision for the 
labourers in old age, and a sum in hand for his widow and orphans. 

“ (d.) It would ensure the proper carrying out of either existing or future enactments 
for the benefit of the labourers if an inspector were appointed for each county, 
whose duty it should be to visit every locality in the county and report to the 
Local Government Board every case of unsuitable labourers’ dwellings, the latter 
body should then have power to compel boards of guardians to take action and to 
enforce the law. 

“(e.) The 19th Section of the Land Act of 1881 gives power to the Land Commis- 
sion to force a tenant who is granted a judicial lease, provided his farm exceeds a 
certain acreage, to build a cottage lor a labourer. The hoard of guardians should be 
empowered to carry out these orders, and to charge the resulting annuity to the 
tenant who may have neglected to comply with the orders of the Commissioners. One 
of the duties of the inspectors should be to report such cases of neglect. 

“(/.) It might be worth considering whether, in order to induce owners and 
occupiers upon whose lauds insanitary labourers’ cottiiges exist, is where there is an 
absence of accommodation for such proportion of labourers as may be required on 
the lund, increased poor’s rate might not be imposed until such delects were made 
good. 

“ ty.) As a doubt seems to exist whether the half acre fixed in the Act includes 
the site for the cottage and offices or not, this doubt ought to be set at rest by intro- 
ducing a precise definition that the cottage and half an acre of land means half an 
acre of land, and a site for a cottage and offices in addition. 

“ (A.) Acreage appears from the evidence not to be always a reliable test. Your 
Committee suggest, therefore, that it be taken in conjunction with valuation, the 
minimum acreage liable to furnish a site for a cottage being 25 i, the proviso might 
be added that the valuation he not less compulsory than 30 l. 

“(*•) When it becomes necessary to evict a labourer, lie should receive full com- 
pensation for liis crops and improvements. 

“ (y.) Your Committee are further of opinion that in view of the great national 
importance of the suitable housing and depauperising of the labourer, and of the fact 
that they render important services to the entire community; and that the improve- 
ment of their condition is an urgent question for all classes. 

“ Hulf the amount required for the purposes of the Act should be raised by a small 
national rate, levied on the same classes of property as, and collected with, Income 
Tax. The annuity payable on the remaining half would not exceed the rent which 
labourers can pay, and would, therefore, entail no addition to the rates. 

“ (A.) The advantages conferred by the amending Act ought, os far as possible, to 
be retrospective. 

“ (Z.) In any case the operations under the Act in any union ought to be kept 
within such limits as should not involve an addition of more than 4 d. in the pound to 
the rates, to be divided between landlord and tenant. 

“ (w.) The sanitary authority ought to be empowered to fix the area of chargea- 
bility by electoral divisions, or by dispensary districts, or to make it a union charge 
as they think fit. 

“ 3. T our Committee are led to conclude, from the evidence laid before them, that 
much hardship and injustice would be inflicted if the definition of what constitutes an 
Agricultural Labourer were too rigidly narrowed, and they recommend that considerable 
discretion be allow ed to boards of guardians upon this point. 

“4. 1 onr Committee are of opinion that although technically labourers occupying cot- 
tages under the Act would be only monthly tenants, and would not therefore be entitled 
to the Parliamentary Franchise, yet that as a matter of justice every such labourer who 
shall have occupied his cottage and paid his rent during the preceding 12 months should 
enjoy the same political privileges as yearly tenants.” 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, That ilie Draft Report proposed by the 
Chairman be now read a second time, paragraph by paragraph ( The Chairman '). — 
Question put. — The Committee divided: 

Ayes, 9. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Colonel Kiug-Havnian. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 

Mr. Chcetham. 



Paragraph 1, atjrccd to. 

Amendment proposed, that the following new paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report : — “ The witnesses so examined bv the Committee included the Vice-President of the 
Irish Local Government Board, the legal adviser of that Board, their engineering inspector, 
and one of their ordinary inspectors, a principal clerk in the Treasury” two solicitors who 
have been professionally engaged in promoting schemes on behalf of boards of guardians, 
one medical sanitary officer, one civil engineer who has been acting for a Poor Law 
Union, one chairman of a rural Sanitary Board, one clerk of a Poor Law Union, and a 
number of ex officio and elected members of Poor Law Guardians, who also represented 
in their private capacities the opinions aud suggestions of landowners, land agents, and 
tenant farmers ”—( Mr. T. P. O'Connor).— Question, That ibis paragraph be inserted in 
the proposed Report, —put, and agreed to. 



Noes, 4. 

Mr. Villicrs-Stuart. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 



Another Amendment proposed, That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report : — “ In consequence of the unexpected re-appointment of your Committee 
during the Autumn Session, of the short notice given, and of the season of the year, the 
attendance of the Members of your Committee has been very small, and they have also 
found it difficult to procure the attendance of witnesses whose business avocations 
rendered it impossible for them to absent themselves from their duties at this period of 
the year. Their Report, therefore, cannot be considered to be based on a full and com- 
plete hearing of the subjects submitted to them ” — (Colonel King- Harman). — Question. 
That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report, — put, and negatived. 

Another Amendment proposed. That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report : The Committee have likewise received, and appended to the Report 

of the evidence taken, certain papers handed in by witnesses, which afford valuable 
information as to the extent of initiatory action on the part of boards of guardians, the 
nature and scope of the operations of the Local Government Board, and the disposition 
evinced by the different classes concerned in reference to the working of the Act ” — 
(Mr. T. B. O' Connor). — Question, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report, — put, aud agreed to. 



Auother Amendment proposed, That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report : — “ The Committee are satisfied that the evidence thus collected has 
afforded a clear and a comprehensive view of the subject referred to them for investiga- 
tion, and they find that the witnesses, though representing different and even opposite 
interests, and drawn from diverse classes, official and social, arc generally of one mind, 
both us to the causes which impede the working of recent legislation, intended lor the 
benefit of the Irish agricultural labourers, and also as to the measures essential to be 
adopted before that legislation can be rendered effectual for its purpose. Such conflict 
of testimony as may be discovered in the evidence will generally be found to relate, not 
to any material part of the conclusions and recommendations submitted in the Report, 
but rather to points of detail, or else to matters not needful to be considered” — (Mr. 
T. P. O’ Connor). — Question put, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report. 
— The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 6. 

Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gray. 
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Noes, 8. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

c j Another 
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A notherAmemhnentproposcd,Th:it the following new paragraph beinserted in the proposed 

Report: “ Your Committee consider that insufficiency of time, delays owing to technical 

mistakes, and, in some cases, attempts to use the Act ns an instrument for the purpose of 
annoying or injuring individuals, have prevented its working hitherto sufficiently for them 
to he able to property report upon it. They are, however, able to make certain recom- 
mendations 1 — (Colonel King-Harman ). — Question put. That this paragraph he inserted 
in the proposed Report.— The Committee divided: 

Ayes, 3. 

Colonel Kiug-Hannan. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 



Paragraphs 2—4, agreed to.' 

Paragraph 5. — Amendment proposed, at the end of the paragraph, to add the words 
“ Six weeks after the latest date on which schemes could have been advertised '* — (Colonel 
King- Harm an).— Question put, That those words be there added. — The Committee 
divided : 

Ayes, 7. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 

Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 

Paragraph 6, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 7, postponed. 

Paragraph 8, disagreed to. 

Paragraph 9, read.— Whereupon, Motion made, and Question put, That this Committee 
do now adjourn— (Mr. Sydney Bin ^w).— The Committee divided: 

Noes, 4. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Ilill. 



[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Twelve o clock. 



Ayes, y. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Villi ere- Stuart. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Cheetham. 



Noes, 4. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gray. 



Noes, 9. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Villicrs- Stuart. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. Parnelh 
Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gray. 



Wednesday. 3rd December 1884 . 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland in the Chair. 



Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. Cheethain. 

Mr. Villiers- Stuart 
Colouel King-Harman. 



Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Brodriek. 

Paragraphs 
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Paragraphs 9 — 12, amended, and agreed to. 



Paragraph 13.- Amendment proposed, To leave out from the word « that,” in line 1 to 
the word " that inclusive, m line 5-(Mr. Sydney Buxton ).— Question put. Tha t the 
words proposed to be left out, stand part of the paragraph.— The Committee divided- 



Ayes, 6. 

Colonel King- Harman. 
Mr. Villiors-Stunrt. 
Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Macuaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 



Noes, 8. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Cheetham. 



Question put. That the paragraph, ns amended, stand part of the proposed Report. 

The Committee divided : 

'.Noes, 8. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Paragraph 14, agreed to. 

Paragraph 15, amended, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 16, disagreed to. 

Paragraph 17, postponed. 

Amendment proposed. That the following new paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report : “ That each board of guardians shall be allowed out of a rate, not exceeding in 
-amount one penny in the pound, to be aunually levied for the purpose on the Poor Law 
Valuation of Ireland, one-third of the amount payable annually by such Board in respect 
of each house and plot provided under the provisions of the Act, it being, however, stipu- 
lated that no such payment shall exceed, in any case, the annual sum of 1 /. 5 s. 6 d. in 
respect of each such house aud plot of land ” — (Mr. Sexton). — Amendment proposed to 
proposed Amendment to add at the beginning of the proposed Amendment the words, 
* c The following proposition was submitted to your Committee for the first time in one of 
the Draft Reports” — (Mr. Illingworth). — Question, That these words be there ailed, — ■ 
put, and agreed to. 

Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the proposed Amendment, to add the 
words, No evidence in reference to this special proposal was giveu to your Committee, 
aud, without expressing any opinion upon it, they submit it to the consideration of Par- 
liament ” — (Mr. Illingworth). — Question, That these words be there added, — put, and 
agreed to. 

Question put, That this paragraph, as amended, be inserted in the proposed Report. — 
The Committee divided : 

Ayes, 10. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Mr. Villicrs-Stuart. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Another Amendment proposed, That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report : “ Your Committee recommend that in the discharge of any liability 
incurred for the purposes of the Act, any board of guardians have the power to fix the area, 
whether the union at large, or one or two electoral divisions, or dispensary districts, upon 
which the rate is to be levied, and that such decision of the guardians shall not be subject 
either to veto or alteration by the Local Government Board"— (lir.'Aartort.— Amend- 
meet proposed to the proposed Amendment to leave out from the word Act to the end 
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.Noes, o. 

Colonel King-Harman. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Macuaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 



Ayes, 6. 

Colonel King- Harman. 
Mr. Villiers- Stuart. 
Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 
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of the proposed Amendment, in order to add the words, “ the area upon which the rate 
Shall be levied shall be the union at large”— (Mr. GrayX— Question put, That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed Amendment.— Tlie Committee divided : 



Ayes, 4. 

Colonel King-Harraan. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 



Noes, 9. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Villiera-Stuart. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Counor. 
Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Cheetham. 



Question put. That those words be there added. — The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 9. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Yilliers- Stuart, 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr, T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Cheetham. 



Noes, 4. 

Colonel Kiug-Hannan. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mr. Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 



Question, That this paragraph, as amended, be inserted in the proposed Report, — put, 
and agreed io. 



Postponed paragraph 7, amended, and agreed to. 

Postponed paragraph 17, agreed to. 

Another Amendment proposed, That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report : — 

" Your Committee also recommend that when a labourer lias been removed or trans- 
ferred from a cottage on the ground that such cottage is unfit for human habitation, such 
former cottage should be demolished, and that it shall be made compulsory on the 
guardians to have such demolition carried out.” — (The Chairman). — Question, That this 
paragraph he inserted in the proposed Report, — put, and agreed to. 

Another Amendment proposed. That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report : — 

"Your Committee are also of opinion that any Act of Parliament to be founded on 
this Report should be retrospective, and that the term of five years limited for the 
duration of the original Act should be extended to seven years.” — ( The Chairman ). — 
Question, That this paragraph be inserted in the proposed Repoit, — put, and agreed to. 



Another Amendment proposed, That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report: — 

“ Your Committee recommend that agricultural labourer in the Act should be defined 
to he a person whose principal occupation is the doing of agricultural work for hire on the 
land of some other person or persons, and should include a herdsmen, the term not to 
include any person who is not paid for his labour by wages” — {The Chairman ). — 
Question, 'lhat this paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report, — put, and agreed to. 



Another Amendment proposed, That the following new paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report : “ They recommend that labourers" cottages to be built under this Act 
shall always abut upon a public road, and that, where practicable, they shall be built in 
blocks or clusters” — (Colonel King-Harmmi). — Question put, That this paragraph be 
inserted in the proposed Report. — The Committee divided : 

Ayes, 6. 



Colonel King-Hamian. 
Mr. Villiers-Stuart. 
Mr. Brodrick. 

Mi - . Greer. 

Lord Arthur Hill. 

Mr. Cheetham. 



Noes, 7. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gray. 



Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the House, 
— put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence. 
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xxiii 



EXPENSES OP WITNESSES. 



NAME 

OP 

WITNESS. 


Profession 

or 

Condition. 

1 


From whence 
Summoned. 


N umber 
of 

Days Absent 
from Home, 
under Orders 
of 

Committee. 


Allowance 
during 
Absence from 
Homo. 


Expenses 

of 

Journey | 
to London and 
back. 


Total 
E xpenses 
allowed to 
Witness. 










£. *. d. 


£. >. d. 


£• ». d. 


Mr. Matthew Walsh - 


Farmer • 


liullydiitT, Dnn- 
garvan. 


4 


4 4 - 


S 19 - 


10 3 - 


Mr. Horace H. Town- 
scud. 


Land Agent - 1 


Cordangan Ma- 
nor, Tipperary. 


6 


6 6- 


6 9 - 


11 14 - 


Mr. T. Corscadden - 


Gentleman 


Hollymount 
Manor, Ha- 
milton. 


5 


6 6 — 


8 1) 6 


13 14 6 


Mr. T. Fagan - 


Gentleman 


Tally lough 
House, Cavan. 


6 


5 5 - 


7 17 4 


13 3 4 


Mr. T. Stuart - 


Tenant Farmer 


Mount Ems, 
Boyle, _ Eos- 
common. 


o 


5 6 - 


4 13 - 


9 18 - 


Colonel Cooper - 


Gentleman 


Dunbodin, Mul- 
lingar. 


4 


4 4 - 


4 4 3 


8 8 3 


Mr. R. St. Goorgo Ro- 
binson. 


Land Agent 


Pea mount, 
Sligo. 


4 


4 4- 


7 13 - 


11 17 - 






Total - - £. 


78 17 1 
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[ xxiv ] 



LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Wednesday i 1 9th November 1884. pack 

Mr. William Henry O’Sullivan, m.p. - -- -- -- - 1 

Mr. Matthew Walsh ---------- - 1‘1 

Sir William Brampton Gurdon, K.C.M.G., c.B. - - - - - - 21 

Friday , 21sf November 1884. 

Mr. Horace H. Townsend - -- -- -- -- -29 

Mr. Thomas Corscadden - -- -- -----45 

Mr. Thomas Stuart - -- -- -- -- - - 50 

Mr. Thomas Fagan - -- -- -- -- --52 

Monday , 2 4th Noumber 1884. 

Mr. Horace H. Townsend - -- -- -- -- -54 

Colonel Joshua Cooper - - - - - - - - - - 56 

Mr. Richard St. George Robinson - -- -- -- - “0 
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MINUTES OP 



EVIDENCE, 



I Wednesday, 19 th November 1884. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. Beresford. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson. 

Mr. lilton. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Mr. Gray. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL FOR 



Mr. Grier. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



IRELAND, in the Chair. 



Mr. William Henry O'Sullivan (a Member of the House); Examined. 



Mr. Sexton. 

1. You are a Member of Parliament for the 
County of Limerick? — Yes. 

2. I believe you have taken a great interest 
in the question of the proper housing of the 
agricultural labourers in Ireland, and the pro- 
vision of plots of land for them? — Yes; it is a 
matter which I have taken a very deep interest 
in for many years ; in fact, that was one of my 
chief reasons for becoming a Member of Par- 
liament in order to see if I could improve their 
position. 

3. You have been for some considerable time 
past, have you not, a guardian of the poor of 
the Kilmallock Union, in the county of Limerick? 
— Yes. 

4. Have the guardians of that union taken 
steps to carry out the provisions of the Act of 
last year? — Yes, I think they have done every- 
thing that they possibly could to put the Act 
into operation, and, so far as I can learn, they 
are the only union in Ireland where they have 
already made contracts for houses under this 
Act. By my advice they went on to try to get 
as many as they possibly could last year oj 
mutual agreement with landlords and tenants 
without asking for compulsory powers, and there 
are only two divisions in the entire union out of 
28 divisions where they ask for compulsory 
powers, because they could not get consents in 
either of those two divisions. 

&-WKat at the present time has been the 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

result of your exertions ? — The result is that we 
have entered into contracts for about 20 houses, 
and they have commenced building, I believe, 
since I left home. I think most of them are in 
operation, and I expect that we shall be able to 
build about 30 more. There will be about 50 
in the entire union by mutual consent with both 
landlords and tenants. 

6. I suppose nothing as yet lias been done in 
the cases in which landlords have refused to 
consent? — No, we have taken action in that now. 
We are proceeding for the remainder by com- 
pulsory powers. In every division of my union 
except one, I think, we are going in for com- 
pulsory powers for the full number that we think 
we will require in the whole union. 

7. Have the occupiers of land thrown any im- 
pediment in your way? — Yes, the occupiers of 
land, I regret to say, have. We applied for about 
290 cottages last year, which we thought we 
could get by consent from both landlord and 
tenant, °and I think in every case, except four, 
we got the consent from the tenants ; but 1 
regret to say that we have not got the consent 
from the landlords in more than one-sixth of the 

Ca S S *Are the Committee clearly to understand 
that only in four cases out of 290 have the occu- 
piers of land thrown any impediment in your 
way ?— Yes, only four out of 290 in the entire 
union. We got the consent of the occupiers to 
carry them out except in four cases. 
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19 November 1S84.] 



Mr. O’Sullivan, m.p. 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

9. Will you enable the Committee to judge 
relatively what was the degree of opposition that 
was thrown in your way by the occupiers of land 
aud by the owners of land respectively ? — The 
difficulty was this, that the occupiers of laud 



said, as a rule, that they were satisfied to take 
whatever fair compensation the guardians gave 
them, but the landlords asked an amount which 



the guardians did not consider fair to pay 
them. 

10. With regard to how many projected 
cottages were your enterprises prevented or 
delayed by the occupiers of the land, and with 



regard to how many were they prevented or 
delayed by the owners ? — I think, as well as I can 
recollect, there were only four cases of occupiers 
who consented in the first instance and then 
refused us, but in the cases of the landlords who 
consented they asked such an exorbitant pay- 
ment for their share as landlords that we could 
not go on with them. I might tell the Committee 
in the first instance that we came to a resolution 
at the board granting the landlords 20 years’ 



purchase according to Griffith’s valuation, and 
half of that amount to the tenant, and in every 
one of those 290 cases that I 9pcak of I regret to 
say that in the entire union there were only three 
landlords who consented to take that offer. In 
every case, with the exception, I believe, of 
either four or five, the tenants were satisfied to 
take half of that which we gave to the land- 
lord. 

1 1. That is to say, they were satisfied to fake 
wlmt you offered? — Yes. 

12. Then you had two classes of impediments 



thrown iu your way by the landlords ; in one 
class of coses they objected to any procedure at 
all under the Act, and in the second class of 
cases they apparently consented, but by refusing 
to take your offer their action took the form of 
an impediment? — We did not go on at all last 



proceeded to build any in any case? — Yes, we 
have taken a contract for about twenty, and I 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 



expect wc shall have fifty altogether under 
mutual agreement. Wc were so anxious to 
carry out the Act that where wc failed to get 
the landlords to accept twenty years' purchase 
upon Griffith’s valuation that we passed a fur- 
ther resolution giving power to each individual 
elected guardian in his division to give twenty 
years’ purclmso on the rental, where they con- 
sidered that the rental was fair and not an exor- 
bitant rent. Under that arrangement I think 
we shall be able to build 50 houses by mutual 
agreement, so that the guardians were more 
thau anxious to carry out the Act. 

19. Are you now in a position to inform the 
Committee what you think will be the cost of 
those cottages ? — Yes '; wc have taken contracts 
at present varying from 71/. to 80/. for the 
building of a cottage and tire fencing round a 
cottage. They really vary from 71/. to about 
81 /. or S2 /., but I think I may put the average 
at about 77 /. 10 s. for the building and fencing. 
The average cost of laud varies from about 12/. 
to 20 /. for each cottage, that is for tlic landlord 
and tenant both. I should say that the average 
in our union, it being rich good land, would be 
about 17/. 10.«. ; then I put down legal, en- 
gineering, clerks, aud incidental expenses at 
about 10 /. more. That would bring lip the total 
cost of the cottages to about 105 /. each. 

20. In that have you included the charge for 
out-offices? — Yes, for everything. . 

21. Are the out-offices attached to the main 
building? — They arc detached in most cases; 
we take them away from the building, but they 
arc quite near to the building. 

22. IIow much land do you propose ? — I put 
it down ns half nn English aero, but as these are 
Irish acres, it would be about a quarter of an 
acre aud nine perches. 



year with any case where either the landlord or 
the tenant refused ; we only went on with cases 



the tenant refused ; we only went on with cases 
where we had the consent of both landlord and 
tenant, but in the great bulk of cases the land- 
lords asked a great deal too much for the price 
•of the land. 

_ 13. If you had met with no impediment from 



either landlords or tenants, how many cottages 
would you have proceeded to build? — Two 
hundred and nintcy ; the whole of those that 
we got consents for ; there were 400 applied for 
altogether. 

14. In how many of those 290 cases did the 
action of the tenants prevent you ? — Only four. 

15. And in how many did the action of the 
landlords preveut you ? — One landlord gave 
consent for seven, another for four, and another 
for two, that is thirteen ; that is all that we got 
consent for. 

16. Then of the 290 the opposition of the 
landlords prevented you from proceediug with 
277 ? — I could not say the opposition of the 
landlords exactly, but it was a refusal to accept 
our terms. 

17. That was an impediment at all events? — 
Yes. 

18. Did I understand you to say that you had 



Mr. SJutw. 

23. IIow many rooms to each cottage ? — Two 
rooms downstairs, aud a kitchen and a loft over 
the two rooms. It would be three rooms and a 
kitchen. 

24. Can you get that for 105 /., land and 
everything ? — Yes. 

Mr. Sexton. 

25. Will )' ou let me read you this extract 
from a letter from a gentleman of considerable 
experience in the county of Waterford. He 
says : " From my experience of 20 years as poor 



law guardian of this unioD, and my employment 



of labour in neighbouring counties, I know what 
is most required is to build a cottage with two 
rooms and a kitchen, solid and warm, and to 
cost not more than 40 /. I not only show it, but 
I can do it.” What do you say to that?— I 
think it is almost impossible ; at all events, with 

— hiriM 



new materials it would be impossible to build 
cottages for 40/. I have built some cottages 



where there were some old ones, which I tum- 
bled down, and they cost me up to 60 »., and 1 
had son i c old materials in them, which I put 
very little value upon. 

26. What do you say is the gross sum which 
the guardians should lay out upon each house? 
— £. 105 ; that would be an average all round, 
including everything, place of land, and all. 

27. How 
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Mr. Sexton — continued. 

27. How much for the land itself? — The 
average that I put on the land is about. 17/. 10s. 
Of course, some land would not be worth more than 
10/.; some would be worth 15/.; and some 20/., 
according to the character of the land, but I put 
the average of the whole down as 17 /. 10 s. I 
am not speaking positively. I may be a pound 
or two out, but that is as near as 1 can possibly 
make it. 

28. Your total of 105 /. is based upon your 
figure of 17 /. 10s. ? — It is based upon what we 
have paid up to this time in different parts of 
the union, aud the contracts that we have en- 
tered into with the contractors. 

29. In counties where the land is poor you 
might take something off that total, might you 
not? — Yes, I would. If you take some land 
in our union, we could get it for half that amount, 
but there is some rich land where it would run 
up to 20 /. 

30. Will you tell the Committee what were 
the difficulties which were experienced by the 
union iu endeavouring to put the Agricultural 
Labourers Act into operation? — The great diffi- 
culty we experienced was the difficulty of title 
and the great delays, which delays involve great 
expense in many cases, I mean the expense of 
title and conveyance. 

31. Mow do you propose to remedy that? — 
What I would propose would be, where there were 
well-known owners to take a lease of 99 years 
from them, either at a nominal rent or to pur- 
chase it, cither one or the oilier, without guing 
into the title, that being a common practice in 
large towns and cities where people take leases 
from a well-known landlord at a nominal rent, 
where he has not power to sell. 

Mr. JEiton. 

32. It is a common thing, is it not, iu the 
neighbourhood of London to dispense with the 
title altogether ? — They do so in my country in 
many towns. I have a lot of tenants myself in 
a town, I give them 999 years’ leases, and they 
never question the title. 

33. How much of the 10 /. incidental expenses 
should you put for legal expenses? — I could not 
exactly say, because of course the legal expenses 
will vary according to the different cases. Some- 
times where the title is very simple it will not 
take long to investigate. 

34. Then there is the expense of the abstract 
of title, which will vai’y ? — Yes, of course the 
expense will vary according to the number of 
the cottages that are taken from each land- 
lord, aucl the expense for one cottage from one 
landlord would be as much as the expense of 
20 cottages from another landlord. 

35. Do you think it necessary, in all cases, to 
have an abstract of title ? — I think not in such 
small cases as these. I think it is a very ab- 
surd thing to require an abstract of title. 

36. Where the land is going to be taken any- 
how, it seems absurd to have an abstract of title ? 
— 'Yes, we would have a title, but it would be 
absurd where the owners were well known to the 
gqardians, to go to the expense of an abstract. 

37. It occurs to you that they could do with- 
out the expenses of an abstract of title in a case 
where the lands will be taken anyhow under 

0.19. 



Mr. Elton — continued. 

compulsory powers, because all you have to find 
out there is, who is the hand to receive the 
money ?— 1 es, I think that to require au ab- 
stract ol title is too complicated and too ex- 
pensive a proceeding. 

Mr. Sexton. 

38. So far as you are concerned, you put it 
that a great difficulty exists by reason of the 
question of the title ; what is the next difficulty ? 
—There are two suggestions, if the Committee 
will allow me, which I would wish to make to 
them. My first suggestion is to get die rate for 
repayment of principal and interest of the loan 
reduced, aud the time of repayment extended to 
60 years, or at least to 50 years. At present, I 
think that the repayment is to be in 35 years, 
and the rate of interest 51. 7 s. 2d. per 100/. 

39. Are you aware that there was a proposal 
made last year in the Bill of last Session in 
Clause 11, that the loan shall be repaid by an 
annuity in favour of the Board of Works for 52 
years of 3 /. 16 s. 6 d. for every 100/.? — Yes, I 
think that is about fair. The Government can 
borrow plenty of money at per cent., and the 
expenses of working would not be more than 
5 s. per cent., and I think 1 /. for the sinking 
fund ought to be sufficient. The clause proposes 
to extend to 52 years. I would bring it down 
to about 4 per cent, for 60 years, aud I think 
that the Government never laid out money to 
better advantage. 

40. You tbiuk that the money should be re- 
paid in 60 years at a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing 4 per cent. ? — Yes.- 

41. What would be the initial rate of interest? 
— I think that 1 /. as the sinking fund ought to 
be sufficient. I do not wish the country to 
charge a profit upon it at all. Of course it is 
for tne Treasury to decide that, but my reason 
for saying that is this. I think it is very unfair 
to the labourer that his rent should be arranged 
so as to repay a loan in 35 years, for this reason, 
that any good cottage when built will hold for 
at least 60 years in quite good condition, and it 
was never intended by the Act to create a pro- 
perty for the ratepayers, and if you require the 
occupying labourers to repay the money in 35 
years, you will be creating a fee-simple property 
for the ratepayers then for the remaining 25 
years, and I do not think that the Act ever in- 
tended to create a property for the ratepayers. 
I think that the term for repayment should be 
extended to 60 years, or at least 50 years. 

42. You probably think that the whole of the 
burthen of the repayment should not be thrown 
upon the labourers? — Certainly not; because 
there is no doubt that the cottages will hold for 
60 years. According to the present terms the 
Treasury require them to pay the loan back in 
35 years, aud consequently if the ratepayers 
paid that it would be creating a property tor the 
remaining 25 years, besides the reversionary 
interests in the land afterwards, supposing a cot- 
tage were to be built to last for 60 years ^ but in 
my experience any well made cottages will hold 
good, say for 60 years, without very much in the 
way of repairs. I may say that in some cases 
we have found that the cost of searches, and so 

a 2 on > 
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Mr. Sextan — continued. 

on, would be so great that we could not under- 
take it at all. 

43. You think that the Government might ex- 
tend the period of repayment to 60 years and 
take a payment of 4 / per cent, per annum ? — 
Yes, or at least 50 years ; and they would be 
sure to lose nothing by it. 

44. What is the next difficulty ? — I have found 
a great difficulty in this : we had to pay extra to 
contractors owing to a great want in the 
old Act, and that was that the guardians should 
get a right to take sand and stone from the public 
quarries and sandpits, the same as the law stands at 
present with regard to the repairs of roads and 
building bridges. We found it very difficult in 
some districts to get contractors excepting at 
exorbitant rates, owing to the fact that the 
owners of quarries and the owners of sand would 
not even sell to them, and they had to draw the 
stone from some three or four miles, which added 
considerably to the cost of the cottages, and they 
bad to go a long distance off for sand. So that 
I would strongly recommend the Committee to 
insert in any new Act a clause giving power to 
the contractors under the Act to have liberty to 
get sand and stone in the same way as they got 
sand and stone for the road contracts, paying, of 
course, compensation to the owners of the land 
the same as the road contractors do. 

45. What is your next point? — Another diffi- 
culty arose which was not anticipated, and that 
was with the doctors. In our union we had 
great difficulties with the dootors. Some of them 
billed us for inspecting the houses as much as 
20 /. You would say that the doctor is a salaried 
officer, but as this was a special Act they took 
advantage of it, and billed us. As I say, some 
billed us for 20 Z , some for 501., and some as 
high ns 150/. as fees for inspecting houses. 
Wiiat I would suggest to the Committee 
would be that they should insert some clause 
in the new Bill putting down a certain sum 
for the doctors lor every house that they 
certified as unfit for human habitation. I 
think that 5 s. a house ought to pay them 
because they could easily inspect 20 houses in 

. one day, and I believe as a matter of fact they 
know all the houses throughout their different 
districts. Of course where a doctor has been 
several years in a district he knows every bouse 
that is unfit for human habitation. The guar- 
dians considered that they were very hardly 
dealt with by their doctors in processing them and 
bringing them into court for their fees ; some 
of the doctors got decrees for 20 1. and others for 
12 /. and so on. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

46. When you speak of 20 Z. for inspection, to 
how many houses would that apply ? — The in- 
spection of houses would natuially involve a 
large number. I would rather put it that you 
should insert a clause giving them so much for 
every house that they certified for, because you 
see there may be 60 houses in one village to- 
gether, and if you gave them so much for every 
house certified that would be a great improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Sexton. 

47. What do you give those doctors for their 
regular work ?— We give them 120 Z. for the dis- 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

] iensary. We give them 20 1. as sanitary officers, 
and we pay vaccination fees and registration 
fees. 

48. Did you find any further difficulty ? — 
Yes ; there was this difficulty with regard to the 
definition of the word labourer.” In mv 
county if a man wants a farm labourer, he takes 
him as a servant hoy and keeps him in the house, 
but the great bulk of his labourers lie only em- 
ploys in the spring, in the harvest, and at potatoe 
digging, and those men have to look out for em- 
ployment at some other work, either road making 
or quarrying, or doing jobs about the town at the 
other periods of the year. According to the 
view of some boards of guardians the Act would 
debar a man from getting a cottage unless he was 
a labourer on Inna thioughout the year. That, 

I think, would be very unfair, but that is the 
definition which some boards of guardians, I 
understand, have put upon it. I think that a 
man who would be working nfc least two months 
in the year as an agricultural labourer, and who 
would have to leave it after harvest should be 
viewed as an agricultural labourer. They work 
somewhere else ns labourers and they are 
depending entirely upon their hire as labourers, 
but in the case of a man who is having work 
for two mouths in the year as an agricultural 
labourer on land, and who must get work else- 
where during other periods of the year, I saw 
that some boards of guardians came to the con- 
clusion not to give a cottage to a man under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

49. What you mean is this, that a man who is 
employed as an agricultural labourer only at 
those specified seasons, and who is employed ns 
a labourer in other than rural occupations during 
the rest of the year was debarred from having a 
cottage? — Exactly so; l mean at road work or 
quarry work or job work about towns andmatter 
of that sort. 

Mr. Sexton. 

50. It is a very important question of the 
definition of the term agricultural labourer in the 
Act. The Act says that an agricultural labourer 
means a person who habitually works for hire in 
agricultural work upon the land of some other 
person? — Exactly so; I say that as a rule in my 
neighbourhood these casual agricultural labourers 
who have to take every work that they can get 
do not get more than from two to three months 
work from the farmers, and then go to work at 
quarrying or about town jobbing, ought to be 
regarded as agricultural labourers. 

51. Or milling or budding? — Yes, or any 
work that they can get to do during the re- 
mainder of the year. Some boards of guardians 
have taken up thia view as I understand from 
what I see, that they will not give a house to a 
man unless he always works on land. 

52. Do you remember that one of the official 

witnesses, the Inspector from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who inspected the proposal in your 
union, told us that he felt obliged to reject from 
the schemes a farm labourer, in one case, who 
broke stones on the road, and in another case a 
man who fished occasionally ? — Yes. That is 

the reason I complain of the Act that they do 

reject 
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Mr. Sexton— continued. 

reject them. Those were all day labourers' not 
having anything else but the land to depend 
upon ; but as a rule the farmer gives them about 
four weeks’ work in the Spring, and about six 
weeks’ work in the harvest, and, perhaps, 
about four weeks’ work in digging potatoes. 
TVith rare exceptions, unless draining or clearing 
dykes, they have very little work to get from 
that time until the year’s end. They must look 
for work from the road contractor, und so on. 

53. You mean that although a man has some 
employment for the remainder of the year, his 
regular work for a part of the year is agricul- 
tural ? — Yes. 

54. But where his labour is merely casual for 
the rest of the year he ought to have the benefit 
of the Act? — Yes, certainly. 

55. I should like to ask your opinion upon a 
couple of sentences in a letter of a labourer who 
lives at Ballynofie, near Port Glenone, in the 
north of Ireland. He says, “ I beg leave to 
draw your attention to the necessity of having the 
benefit of the Act extended to others who are 
not really bond fide labourers within the meaning 
of the Act. We in the north of Ireland, 
especially in Ballymena Union, are principally 
hand-loom linen weavers, but do the agricultural 
labour as well, and resort to the looms when the 
hurry of farm work is done, therefore the Bally- 
mena board refuse to grant us the benefits of the 
Act, because we weave as well as labour. At 
present we live in old hovels as a class utterly 
unfit for human habitation, for which we have to 

ay rents about twice their value, and are 
ound to work to their landlords for wages much 
below what they can get when working to any 
one else. Therefore we sincerely pray that the 
Select Committee may see their way in getting 
a clause inserted in the Amendment which wifi 
embrace those people described above. If such 
cannot be done, the working class of the north of 
Ireland will be excluded from Lhe benefits oi the 
Aet,andso lefthomelesa” j do you agree with that? 
— That is my argument elsewhere, because I know 
as a fact that the bulk of the labourers cannot 
et work from the farmers except in spring, 
arvesfc, and digging potatoes, so that really the 
men who need houses most nr® those who have not 
constant work from the farmers, but must look for 
work in the towns or road making, or any jobs. 

Mr. Beresford. 

56. In fact that would include all the mill- 
hands in the north of Ireland? — I know nothing 
about the men employed in those mills. 

57. Many of those men only go and get work 
on farms during the harvest, and then they go 
into mills, and work for the remainder of tne 
year? — Milling must be very bad business if 
they have to resort to harvest for a couple of 
months in the year, but if yon make an error it 
would be making an error on the right side, 
because Borne of them must really want houses 
as badly as any other class. 

Mr. Elton. 

fi8. I think there are two questions which you 
have rather mixed; the desirability of extending 
the Act to labourers who are not agricultural ; 
also that you in your neighbourhood call them 



Mr. Elton — continued. 

habitually agricultural labourers, although they 
are not employed all the year?— Yes, a man 
would be an habitual labourer if he got employ- 
ment, but he. does not get employment, but the 
question which Mr. Beresford raises that he 
may have employment in a mill does not apply. 

59. There are two questions, one that the 
labourers are not employed in agriculture, and 
the other that they are not habitual labourers 
on the land ? — I do not suggest that all. I think 
that when a man is obliged to resort to other 
labour than land for a part of the year, he ought 
to be considered an agricultural labourer. 

60. If he is. employed in the agricultural 
labour of the district for a part of the year? — 
Yes, and more than that, I think he deserves the 
more sympathy because the man who is gene- 
rally employed throughout the year by a farmer, 
has a good house, or he lives in the house with 
the farmer. 

Mr. Villiert Stuart. 

fil. In fact he takes to those other occupations 
to eke out his farm occupation? — Yes, there is 
another class that ought to be included in the 
word “ labourer,” that is a widow who works on 
a farm and does any farm work. Cases will arise 
from time to time where a husband will die, and 
and his widow will still try to work on the farm, 
and I think that you should include her under 
the term “labourer.” 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

62. Surely it is under the definition now? — 
I hope so, but it ought to be defined more 
clearly. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

63. You mean a widow who is the tenant? — 
A widow who works on the farm ought to be 
entitled to a cottage on the farm, and to be re- 
garded as a labourer on the farm. 

64. But she is under the Act already ? — I 
doubt that. 

Chairman. 

65. The male includes the female, you know ? 
— If the definition applies to her, as yon say, I 
am quite satisfied. 

Mr. Sexton. 

66. Have you any other suggestion to make? 
— 1 would give power to the guardians to repair 
all the labourers’ houses that are worth repairing, 
and to add half au acre of land to them in every 
case where that quantity of land was not attached 
to the house before. 

67. You mean that where an existing cottage 
was good enough you ought to add half an acre 
of land to it ? — Yes, certainly. Then there is 
another matter that we fouud a difficulty when 
carrying out this Act last year, and it was this: 
There were two sections of our union where we 
had to go for compulsory powers, because we 
got no consents. We would have gone on for 
compulsory powers in other sections of the 
union as well as by mutual agreement with the 
landlord and tenant, but the Local Government 
Board ruled that we could not go on with the two 
schemes, and therefore we went on for mutual 
agreement last year, and we did not look tor 

^ 2 compulsory 
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Mr. Sexton— continued. 

compulsory powers except in two divisions of 
the union. I think that ilie board of guardians 
should be allowed to go on with two schemes, for 
I see nothing to prevent it ; that is to say, one 
with consent, and the other for compulsory 
powers. Another thing I would suggest to the 
Committee is that they should have those cot- 
tages free from rates and county charges the 
same as charitable institutions, for I think that 
the people would be too poor, and it would be 
very hard upon them to pay county charges. Of 
course, in the case of rates, they would be free, 
because they would be under 4 1. rating; but in 
the case of county charges, all occupiers are 
bouud to pay them, and it would be very hard to 
make them pay for the repairs of roads which 
they would have very little use of, or to pay 
county rates of any kind. 

Mr. Shaw. 

68. "What do you say with regard to poor 
rates ? — The poor rates they would be free from, 
because, as I say, they would be under 4 7. 
rating, and the guardians themselves must be 
liable for them. I would aid the occupiers 
to repair their cottages, and paint them at 
least once in three years. That would come to 
but very little; it would be perhaps only a matter 
of 10 s. a year on the average. 

Mr. Sexton. 

69. Have you any further suggestion to make ? 
— No, I do not know of anything else. 

70. With respect to the area of charge, I sup- 
posu you are aware that ns the law at present 
stands, although the guardians being the local 
body have probably the best knowledge of their 
locality yet the Local Government Board, have 
power to override the decision of the guardians 
with respect to the area of charge. Are you 
aware that the Tullaghmore Union, where a 
scheme for fifty cottnges was adopted by the 

unrdians, the gunrdians desired to have the 

ispensary districts as the area of charge, but 
the Local Government Board refused to accept 
that, and fixed the electoral division. The 
guardians abandoned the scheme; do you sup- 
pose that the continuance of that line of action 
on the part of the Local Government Board 
would act as an impediment? — I do not think it 
would, because I found that the general feeling 
of the guardians was to have an electoral divi- 
sion charge, but there are cases in large towns 
where they want it extended to dispensary 
districts. But 1 do not think that would be 
quite fair, because in some districts they will 
want to build cottages, and in other districts they 
will not. I think it will be better that the Local 
Government Board should let the onus rest with 
the local bodies themselves. 

71. You think that the local bodies are more 
competent to fix what the area of charge should 
be than a Board of Commissioners in Dublin 1 — 
Yes. 

72. From your experience of the condition of 
the labouring classes, what do you think is the 
maximum rent that they should be called upon 
to pay for the cottages, and what is the proba- 
bility that regular payments would be made ? — I 
believe the payments would be regular. There 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

are a great many who wish to throw obstacles iu 
the wav, but I have had experience of labourers, 
and Ido think that they will pay their rent with 
regularity. Of course the rent will vary with 
the quality of the land, because you could not 
expect the same rent for poor land as you would 
for rich and valuable land. I think that the rent 
should vary from 4 s. to 5 s. per month for a cot- 
tage and land, and in no case should it exceed 5 s. 
a month. Of course good laud would be better 
worth to a labourer 5 s. than bad land would be 
worth 4 s., but in no case should it exceed y s. a 
month. 

73. You think that if this scheme is to work 
at all through Ireland any amount to be repaid 
annually to the Treasury over a sum varying 
from 2 1. 10 s. to 3 7 a year, will fall upon the 
rates as a loss; is that so ? — I think it would; 
but ultimately the rates will be recouped; 
at present there would be a loss. 

74. You think that the ratepayers of the pre- 
sent age who are apt to think more about them- 
selves than their posterity, would be inclined to 
put the Act in operation with the serious loss 
that it would entail upon the rates ? — In a few 
unions I know the guardians have cheerfully put 
the Act into operation, although they know that 
there would be some loss upon the rates; tlmt is, 
none of them expect that those rates will be en- 
tirely free from future liability. 

75. The nearer the annual sum to be paid to 
the Treasury is to 3 7. a year, the more likely 
the Act would be found to work well? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

76. You stated that you experienced a con- 
siderable opposition from the landlords ? — Not 
exactly opposition, but they refused to accept the 
terms offered. There were some landlords re- 
fused point blank to give land at all. A landlord 
in my neighbourhood, w'bo is about the largest 
landlord in the district, has land for which we 
offered a considerable sum of money to build 
cottages, but ho would not give us an inch. 

77. How many years’ purchase did the land- 
lord ask, which you say is exorbitant? — Some of 
them asked as high as 35 years’ purchase, some 
asked 30, some 25 years, but the majority would 
he satisfied with 20 years’ purchase on their 
rental. 

78. I understood from your earlier answer that 
the majority would not take 20 years’ purchase ? 
— No, I said 20 years on Griffiths’ valuation ; 
but though they would not take it on Griffiths’ 
valuation they would take it on the rental. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

79. Would the entire 20 years go to the land- 
lord’s pocket?— No; but 20 years on Griffiths’ 
valuation was to go to the landlord and half of 
that amount to the tenant. 

Mr. Shaw. 

80. Do you think that 20 years’ purchase was 
a very reasonable rate to ask where you were 
taking away land compulsorily ; do you think it 
was right to stop at 20 yenrs and not to go over 
that mark? — So anxious were the board that we 
had a further resolution passed, giving power to 

each 
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each individual guardian in his own division to 
aive 20 years’ purchase on the rental where he 
thou "lit the rental was fair and not exorbitant. 
It would have been very wrong where the rent 
was exorbitant to give 20 years' purchase. 

81. The labourers at present generally in your 
county live in villages, do they not? — Most of 
them do ; unfortunately they are huddled to- 
gether in lodging houses; often four or five 
Families together in lodging houses, where in 
justice to them there ought not to be more than 
one family, and the result is that in many cases 
they arc demoralized, which they would escape if 
they were in their own homes in the country. 

82. As a general rule they do not live on 
farms? — No, as a general rule they do not. 

83. Are they paid by a money payment? — 
Yes, they mostly are. 

84. Are you aware of auv other practice in 
Ireland with farm labourers? — I believe in the 
poor districts in the country it is not the prac- 
tice ? 

85. Wc do not call Cork a poor district, do 
we ? — Part of it is. 

86. It is the universal custom for the labourer 
to have a house on the farm, and to get his house 
and land for his potatoes and certain money pay- 
ments as well? — Yes, that is the practice in parts 
of the County Limerick, but not the general 
practice. 

87. Would you interfere with it? — I should 
like to see them generally more independent of 
the fanners, so that a man may have the full 
benefit of his labour which he has to live upon. 

88. You consider them very independent now 
iu Cork? — Where a poor man has to pay so 
much for his little land, I do not think he can be 
so very independent. 

89. It is a great thing for a poor man, is it not, 
to have a few sheep on his farm? — I have been 
informed that they have to submit to terms that 
they would not otherwise do if they had a house 
to live in, but the difficulty of getting a house of 
any sort is so great that they have to submit to 
terms that they need not submit to, if they could 
get a bettor house elsewhere. 

90. You consider that kind of thing would 
change the whole habits of the country ?-• It 
would. The house made the tenants indepen- 
dent of tho landlords by the Land Act, aud I 
would like to see labourers made independent of 
the farmers ; 1 do not thiulc that you will have 

§ eace and contentment in the country until you 
o it. 

91. Making out the title is generally at the 
expense of the seller, is it not r- — No, it is un- 
fortunately the business of the board of guardians. 
You will see that on the official evidence of Mr. 
Monaghan he told you that the board of guardians 
must pay all the costs of researches and title, and 
everything of that sort. 

Mr. Dickson. 

92. Do you not think that it would facilitate 
very much the building of cottages if building 
schemes could be arranged by unions upon a 
sound commercial basis, so as to avoid any charge 
falling upon the rates ? — If it could be done I 
think it would be a very good thing; but I do 
not see liow it could be done unless you got the 
money at a very low rate of interest. 

0.19. 



93. Do you think that boards of guardians, as 
a rule, would go into contracts and into build- 
ing schemes with the prospect in view of a serious 
increase to the rates coining from the operation 
of those schemes? — Not a serious increase; but 
as a rule you find all guardians wish to go into 
building cottages, although they are satisfied 
that the rates must bear a portion of the 
expense. 

94. You say that a cottage with half an acre 
of land would cost 105 I. at an average, and. that 
at 4 per cent, for 52 years would be 4 I. 4 s. a 
year? — Yes. 

95. And you say that the rent that a labourer 
ought to pay would be either 4 s. a month or 5 s. 
a mouth ? — Yes, not exceeding 5 s. a month. 

96. That is an average of 2 /. 14 s. a year for 
liis house ? — About that. 

97. There would bo a charge to fall upon tho 
ratepayers of 1 l. 10 s. per annum for each house? 
—Yes ; but I think it would be a bettor thing 
for them than the mere saving of the. rates. 

98. Do you not think that a uniou building 
200 houses at 100/. a house, with a distinct 
prospect staring them in the face of a loss of 
1/. 10 s. per annum on each house, besides the 
collecting of the rents, that would be a very 
serious obstacle in the way of their entering upon 
contracts ?— I do not know what it may be in 
the north of Ireland, but so far as I know of the 
south of Ireland, I do not think that the guar- 
dians object to it ; they have faced it knowing 
that some loss must occur to the rates. 



Mr. Shaw. 

99. You live in a union which is, I think, the 
richest in the country ?— I know the guardians of 
other unions adjoining us are not so wealthy. 

Mr. Dickson. 

100. Then it is your opinion that for a cottage 
built for 105 /., and cosiing the guardians 4 /. 4 s. 
per annum, that charge is more than the labourers 
could pay ? — I think that to allow a labourer to 
live it is more thau lie could pay, and I am afraid 
that there would lie defaulters at that rent ; but 
if the rent was fair I am sure that there would 
be no defaulters, but they would all pay punc- 

tU Ua. Yon think that, the charge of 1 s. 9 d. a 
week for a house with two roomB, and a kitchen 
downstairs, and half an acre of land, would be too 
much ?— I think it is more than a poor agricul- 
tural labourer would be able to pay. i ou must 
recollect that the object was to improve the 
labourers' position by this Act, and you would 
not like to see him screwed up to the very last 
farthing in the way that the Act might be 

102. Then, in fact, the principle upon which 

you go is that cottages should be built partly at 
the expense of the rate ?-Yes, and a portion at 
a loss to the rates, but it would be only a very 
small portion. , , . . 

103. And the charge you would put, not upon 
the dispensary districts, but upon the electoral 
divisions ?-l would leave the guardians them- 
selves to decide that. 

104. But you arc inclined to charge it upon 

the electoral divisions?— Yes, I am. ^ 

A 4 
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Mr. Dickson — continued. 

105. But you would be opposed to any charge 
upon that union at large? — I do not think, on 
the whole, it would be fair to put it upon the 
union at large. 

106. Reference has been made by Mr. Sexton 
to the Ballymena district, and to the houses 
occupied by handloom weavers round Ballymena; 
would you think it would be very desirable that 
the guardians should have power to repair houses 
that need repair?— Yes, I have recommended 
that in one of my suggestions. 

107. And that in certain cases where it is pos- 
sible, half an acre of laud should be added to 
those houses?— Yes; and iu addition to that I 
would get the guardians to take lip houses and 
keep them in repair, and paint them once in three 
years. 

108. How do you propose to collect the rent 
from the labourers ? — I propose that they should 
pay it monthly to the collector of rates ; to pay 
it weekly would be very troublesome. 

109. Ho you mean that the collector should 
call? — No, 1 would have them call at the office 
to pay the rent. 

110. In a case of non-payment of rent what 
provision would you suggest? — I believe that the 
guardians have the power to put them out by 
giving a month’s notice. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

111. One of the changes proposed to be made 
in the Bill which was brought out last Session 
was with regard to the final Court of Appeal in 
this matter ; do not. you think that it would be 
unnecessarily expensive to have an appeal to Par- 
liament? — I think that an appeal to Parliament 
is a most expensive matter for a small thing like 
this. I do not think it is by any means ihe best 
thing fo come before Parliament ; there should 
be some authority in Dublin to decide the ques- 
tion. 

112. What do you think of the Land Com- 
missioners as a Court of Appeal ? — I think that 
the Land Commissioners ought to be a very good 
court for the purpose. There may be exceptional 
cases here and there, but, as a rule, there would 
not be any opposition ; and of course, if it was 
unreasonable, the Local Government Board 
would make the fullest inquiry, and would not 
sanction the building of a house, because they 
have rejected many of them on their inquiries. 

113. I presume that you have read the evidence 
which was given before the Committee last 
year?— Yes, I have read the greater part of 
it. 

114. You know that Mr. Robinson himself is 
in favour of a change in the final Court of 
Appenl ? — Yes ; I think he suggested the Privy 
Council. 

115. Do you think that the Land Commis- 
sioners would be more practical ?— Yes, I think 
they would be more practical, and I think that 
they would inspire more confidence, as a rule. 

Mr. Elton. 

116. When you mentioned As. or 6 s. a month, 
did you mean a calendar month or a lunar month? 
—I meant 12 months, and that it would come to 
about 2 l. 10 s. to 3 l. in the year. 



Mr. Elton — continued. 

117. When you speak of the expense being 
105 l., of course something must be knocked off 
for the abstract, and probably we might tike the 
expense nt 100 1. ? — Of course it would be 
cheaper in poor localities. 

118. Taking it at about 100 l, would not 3 l, 
in your opinion, be a fair rental ? — How do you 
mean rental ; would not the board of guardians 
be the landlord ? 

119 Do you not consider that a perpetual 
annuity of 3 /. a year would be a fair rental for 
an expenditure of 100 l. ? — No, I do not think it 
would pay a fair rental, if you look at it from a 
financial point of view only ; but looking to the 
benefits that would accrue to the rates, I am con- 
fident that when those houses are built they will 
lessen pauperism in Ireland by one-half, for they 
will reduce sickness, they will reduce pauperism 
in many ways in the country, and will make the 
people more comfortable. 

120. Would you be in favour of enabling the 
limited owners (I am talking of ordinary land- 
lords now) to grant sites of cottages in feo 
simple for a fee farm rent ? — I would, in order 
to save the expense of searches and conveyance, 
and all the legal business. 

121. Would uot the effect of that be that the 
money to be paid by the labourers would be 
about the amount winch you say would be fair ? 
— Yes, it would lessen, of course, the liability of 
the guardians. 

122. And you would be in favour of granting 
to the limited owners some such power as that? 
— Yes, I would, where there was a difficulty 
about the title, and where it was expensive to 
make it out. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

123. Are you aware that in Ulster tbc tenants 
arc compelled to give to the outgoing tenant very 
large prices, sometimes amounting to 20, and 
sometimes to 40 years’ purchase ? — Yes, by what 
they call tenant right. 

124. Supposing a tenant had bought at 40 
years’ purchase, what would you give that tenant 
when you wanted land for a cottage? — I think 
that the tenant should not get the full value of 
the land, for this reason, that it is an accommoda- 
tion for him to have a labourer placed near his 
work, for at present many tenants have to go two 
or three miles off to get labourers, and the result 
is that the labourer is very often tired when he 
gets to his work in the morning, and he has to 
trudge home at night again, so that it would be 
an advantage to a farmer to have his labourers 
living on the farm, and I think that he ought to 
make some sacrifice to have his labourers living 
near him. 

125. Supposing that a small man has given 
30 years’ purchase for his land, and that the next 

ear a couple of acres are wanted for cottages, 
o w much would you give him? — You could not 
take a couple of acres from a small man, for I 
believe under the Land Act you could not be 
required to build a cottage on less than 26 acres 
of land ; but no board of guai'dinns would be so 
unreasonable as to build two cottages on a small 
farm. We do not think of building cottages on 
a farm of less than 40 or 50 acres of land, and 
land which is let to a constant tenant. 

126. Supposing 
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Sir llervey Bruce — continued. 

126. Supposing that a man lias given 40 years’ 
purchase on the rent for his farm, and you 
wanted two acres from him, even supposing it is 
a large farm, do you say that the man ought to 
rret t&ose 40 years’ purchase, supposing the land 
were taken from him the next year ? — I would be 
very sorry to give him the full value of the land, 
for you arc giving him a great accommodation 
in placing the labourers so near to their work. 
I would give him the fair value of the laud, but 
I would certainly not give him the entire value, 
for you afford him great additional accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr. Berea ford. 

127. You stated that many landlords offered to 
take 25 years’ purchase for their land? — Yes, 
some offered to take 20 years, some 25, and some 
30 years ; and some few asked the board as much 
as 35 years’ purchase. 

128. No doubt you are aware that on rich 
grass land in Ireland, in proportion. Griffiths’ 
valuation is much lower than it is in agricultural 
land ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

129. Therefore, I suppose that the rents that 
have been paid hitherto have been considerably 
over Griffiths’ valuation ? — In some cases unfor- 
tunately it has been so ; in others they are not 
much over it. It all depends upon the landlords. 
In some cases they arc the same, but, as a 
general rule, they are far away above Griffiths’ 
valuation. 

130. It is good grass land in your county, is it 
not? — It is very good. 

131. Much more valuable than the general 
run of agricultural land in other parts of Ire- 
land ? — Yes, in certain parts of the union it 
is so. 

132. 'Would you pi*opose to define the amount 
of the acreage of the holding on which such 
labourers’ cottages should be placed, or how many 
would vou put on a small holding? — I would not 
put a bouse on less than 25 acres, but any man 
having 25 acres requires a labourer almost every 
day iu the year. 

Mr. Sexton. 

133. You know that the Local Government 
Board inspector has the power to reject a scheme 
if he thinks it unreasonable ? — Yes, and on 
many occasions he has rejected, and he has 
rejected in this instance. 

Mr. Beresford. 

134. You would not propose to put a cottage 
on any holding of less than 25 acres? — I would 
not; that is to say, by compulsion. There are 
cases where small farmers are anxious to have 
labourers near them. 

135. You said just now that you would pro- 
pose to repair existing cottages; what are the 
general run of cottages in your part; are they 
not all mud-walled and thatched ? — I am sorry 
to say that in the county Limerick there are a 
great number of mud- walled and very badly 
thatched cottages. 

136. And could you not say the same with 
regard to the small farmers? — There are few 
small farmers in the county. I have seen several 
of those places where, when it was raining, the 

0.19 



Mr. Beresford --continued, 
poor people when they go home from their work 
have to try to put up a bit of straw to keep out 
the rain. 

137. There are very few of those cottages that 
would be worth repairing, I presume? —There 
are some. There are a good many cottages that 
the parties themselves are the owners of, where 
they happen to own a little bit of waste bog or 
a double ditch or something like that, where the 
cottages are pretty good, but they cannot afford 
to keep them in sufficient repair. Straw for 
thatching is almost as dear as slate. 

138. In that case would you propose to give 
half on acre of ground ? — Yes, on adjoining land. 

139. You would not give it on the bog land 
that they are living on, would you ? — No, but on 
the nearest land adjoining where the men habi- 
tually worked. 

140. You say that about 50 schemes have 
already been adopted in your union ? — No, not 
50 schemes, but 50 houses are iu course of erec- 
tion. Where 1 am living we have entered into con- 
tracts for nearly 20, and I expect that we shall be 
able to have 50 under a mutual agreement with 
the landlord and tenant without coining to this 
House for compulsory power. 

141. Are those cottages all scattered about? — 
They arc all scattered, except iu one town near 
Charleville ; and if we can agree with the 
landlord, and if we can agree with the tenants, 
we will build six in one place near the town, 
where they live, as they get part of their work 
in the town and part in the country, so as to 
accommodate them as near the town as we can, 
and we will put six in one field. It will be a 
little less expense to the division, because of 
having the six built together ; wo thiuk 
of grouping them in three twos close together 
in the same field. There are two cases of that 
kind, I think, in the union of which I am guar- 
dian. 

142. How would you propose to fence off 
those houses?— I would fence them off by a solid 
ditch, and plant it with quick and poplar. We 
have given instructions to our engineer to compel 
the contractors to sink ditches and plant them 
with quick and poplar. There is another ques- 
tion which I would like to press upon the Com- 
mittee, and that is, I think the Committee 
should give half an acre free of waste; a clear 
half acre should be taken up independent of 
the house, offices, yard, and ditch. 

143. How do you think the system of garden 
allotments like 1 iiavc seen in England would do; 
do you think there would be any objection to 
that? — I thiuk they would rather have the land 
at their own place, for this reason, that in Ire- 
land on a wet day, or a broken day, when they 
could not get employment elsewhere, they would 
like to come home and work at their own land near 
home; and there are summer evenings when they 
would be able to work on it, whereas, if they 
had cottage allotments, they might be a quarter 
of a mile, or half a mile away from them, and 
they could not work it so easily. The family 
would assist in weeding and other matters if it 
were near home, . so that I think it would be a 
bad arrangement to have those allotments that 
you speak of as iu England, for unless they are 

£ very 
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Mr. Bcresford — continued, 
very near it would be a trouble to get there very 
often. 

144. How are wages in that part of the 
country ? — They vary at various times in the 
year. 

145. Say for labourers through the year? — 
About 10s. a week through the year; but of 
course iu spring they have better wages, and iu 
harvest and in digging potatoes they nave better 
wages, but the greater part of the winter season 
the wages vary from 9*'. to 10i. where they have 
constant employment. 

Mr. Sexton. 

146. When they are not constantly employed 
what do they do ?— They must take their 
chance. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

147. Taking the whole year round, what 
would they average ? — I thiuk about 10 s. 

Mr. Shaw. 

148. They get better wages in harvest? — Yes, 
and at potato digging; but taking the year round 
the average would be 9 s. or 10 s. a week. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

149. What is the number of labourers in the 
Kilmallock Union ? — I think there arc about a 
thousand. I can only make a rough guess; say 
one thousand heads of families — that means the 
sons of the labourers, and all those who are able 
to work as labourers. 

150. Can you tell tlie Committee what is the 
total average annual cost of pauperism in the 
union, including medical charities and all ? — I 
think our average rate in our union is 1 s. 9 d. or 
1 s. 10 d. in the pound. I think we spend about 
18, 000 1. a year, speaking from recollection. It 
is a large union. 

151. What proportion of that do you think is 
due to sickness and medical charities ? — A very 
large proportion. However, we get back a portion 
of it from the Consolidated Fund for the medical 
officers’ salaries. 

152. Still a large proportion of that 1 8,000 1. is 
due to the sickness of the heads of labourers’ 
families? — Yes. 1 may tell the Committee that 
I have been a guardian about 25 years in that 
union, and have studied the question very much 
of what brought people into the workhouse, and 
caused pauperism generally. I find in my divi- 
sion, certainly, that one-fourth of them come in 
for want of good houses to live in, and for no 
other reason. 

153. How much a week would a family of a 
mau who was struck down with fever owing to a 
bad house cost the union? — The average cost of 
a family to us is about 3 s. per head per week, so 
that if there are a husband and wife and three 
children, it costs 15 s. a week to the union while 
he is knocked up. 

154. So that in a fortnight’s time the entire 
sum that they would be required to contribute 
towards his house would be swallowed up in con- 
sequence of the bad one? — Yes, it would be. 
Fever is very often brought on by the rain com- 
ing down on the poor people. 



Mr. Villiers Stuart — continued. 

155. So that, in fact, a great deal more than 
what the ratepayers would have to pay out of 
pocket as a contribution towards the cost of the 
cottages would be made up to them by the 
diminishing of the rates ? — My firm belief is that 
in 20 years’ time the cottages would be paid 
for by lessening pauperism. I have not the 
slightest doubl. in my mind about it. 

156. There is another point on which I should 
like to have your opinion as to the way in which 
the rates should be saved by the Labourers Act, 
whether the giving allotment gardens of half an 
acre lo labourers would not, in a great many in- 
stances, keep them oil' the rates, whereas if they 
had only their bare cottage, and they had no em- 

loymeat, they would go into the workhouse ? — 

have no doubt at all about it. They could not 
obtain relief, of course, if they retained the cot- 
tages and the land ; they must give them up to 
the guardians if they want to have relief. 

157. I mean, having half an acre ofland would 
enable them to eke out their existence during the 
worst time of the year, and so keep them off the 
rates? — Yes, they could grow enough potatoes to 
feed them iu the winter time, and the bad time, 
and they might grow some cabbages and some 
turnips, and so on, or they might have a pig. and 
hens, and ducks, and it would give them a turn 
for industry also, which, unfortunately, they have 
not at present, in consequence of the want of 
having a place of their own. 

158. Arc there many villages in your union 
in which labourers live ? — Y'cs, a good many; I 
think there are 12 or 14 in the union. 

159. In those cases where the labourers live 
in villages, have they any laud ? — Not at all ; on 
the contrary, they are crowded into lodging- 
houses. There are sometimes five families in a 
lodging-house that ought not to have more than 
one or two at the furthest. 

160. If there could be plots ofland near those 
villiages, and the guardians have the power to 
acquire possession of plots of land in order to 
establish allotment gardens for labourers living 
in the villages, would not that also be a great 
boon to the people ? — I would prefer giving them 
cottages outside the villages for their own health 
sake, and for many other reasons; and we Lave 
tried to do it in our union. I would not encourage 
having the labourers remain in villages at all, 
but I would let them be as near their work as 
possible. 

161. Might not boards of guardians acquire 
plots of land on which they can build cottages, 
and map out the plots into half-acres of land ?-— 
That was suggested by Mr. Beresford, but I 
think I would rather have them on the different 
farms where they would be required, and I think 
that there is no obstacle in the way of putting them 
on farms near home, except that you cannot go on 
demesne lands. Where you have demesne lands 
surrounding villages, it is difficult to get them. 
I think that on the roads at the back of demesne 
lands, where they would not be unsightly, they 
ought to be allowed to be put ; but, unfortunately, 
where there are large demesnes surrounding 
villages it is very difficult to get plots of land for 
the purpose. 

162. As 
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Chairman. 

102. As 1 understand, in your union you bona 
fide originated schemes for 290 cottages? — Yes. 

163. Were any of -those rejected by tlie Local 
Government Boai-d Inspector ? — 1 think we went 
in for 328, as well as I recollect now, and I think 
that he reduced it to 293, and that there was a 
proposal for compulsory powers for 26, 20 in one 
section of the union and six in another ; all the 
rest were supposed to be carried out by mutual 
agreement. 

164. Supposing that landlords had agreed to 
take 20 years on Griffith’s valuation, would you 
now have had contracts out for those 290 houses? 
— We would not for all, hut in a short time we 
would have entered into contracts for every one 
of them. 

165. With the advantage of getting a loan 
from the Treasury ; your difficulty, in fact, was 
the terms of purchase between yourself and the 
landlords? — Yes; in several cases we have left 
it to arbitration ; we have appointed an arbitrator 
and the landlords have appointed another. 

166. Has that worked ? — In some few cases it 
worked, but unfortunately in one case that I 
recollect, after the landlord appointing an arbi- 
trator and coming to u certain agreement, the 
lnndlord went back again and said he would not 
be satisfied unless the tenant and himself met 
and agreed to it, so that I am afraid that that 
will collapse for the present. 

167. What proportion do you suppose of those 
dissentient landlords were represented by those 
who were willing to take 20 years’ purchase 
on the rent ? — I think that, perhaps, very nearly 
one-half of them would consent to that, speaking 
from recollection. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

168. Under the present Act, of course, you 
consider, where the guardians are elected, there 
is ample safeguard to the ratepayers of a union 
against extravagance ? — No doubt elected guar- 
dians are a very cautious body as a rule. 

169. Supposing that the present measure goes 
through Parliament, do you think that there is 
any danger that the guardians would be extra- 
vagant? — Not the least bit in the world, for they 
are a body that use great economy as a rule. 

170. You have given the Committee a descrip- 
tion of the cottages ; can you say comparatively 
whether the labourers would be much better 
housed than even some of the farmers in your 
rich district ? — No ; the fanners in my district, as 
a rule, have good houses, and the labourers would 
not be better housed than they, but they would 
be much better housed than they ever have been 
up to this time. 

171. You have expressed your preference for 
the labourers’ cottages being placed upon the 
farm where the labourer works? — Yes. 

172. And you say that you think he would be 
independent ? — He would. I think that he 
should get the full benefit of his hire. 

173. Supposing that there was any difficulty 
between the labourer and the farmer, and the 
labourer left, yon would expect then that he 
must give up his cottage?— The guardians are 
bound not to leave it to him except he works 
about the neighbourhood as a labourer. 

0.19. 



Mr. Illingworth — continued. 

174. Do you think that that would tend to his 
independence? — I do, because he is in the hands 
of a public body who would not be expected to 
treat him unjustly. 

175. And they would not allow the labourer 
to have a house except he worked on the farm? 
—They would not leave it to a man who luid 
refused to work; they would expect that he 
should have the full wages that were got in 
the neighbourhood. 

176. I understand that none of the labourers 
scarcely in your union have now allotments of 
laud ? — Very few. There are a few in worn-out 
bogs, and the like of that. There are cases such 
as where the farmers give houses and a piece of 
land not attached to the houses, but in some 
other part of the farm ; hut they are not com- 
fortable in a sanitary point of view, and most 
of them are not good enough for human habita- 
tion. 

177. You are decidedly of opinion that if the 
facilities were given to landlords which are 
now given to guardians by the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, the landlords would not build 
cottages ? — I do not know of any cases where the 
landlords are building cottages at present, but 
tinder the Land Act many farmers have been 
compelled to build cottages, not the landlords. 

178. Do you think that there would be some 
disposition on the part of the landlords to move 
in the matter? — Since this Act was passed, I do 
not think that there is a labourer’s cottage which 
has been built by any landlord. 

179. If Griffith’s valuation still remains the 
basis of rating, that state of things also will re- 
main ? — Yes ; it would be well to dispel the 
idea of our swamping the union with taxes ; I do 
not think that the taxes will be increased at all. 
We are going to be very liberal. We require 
about 400 cottages which will cost about 42,000/., 
and if we got them at 4 per cent, it would not 
come to 4 d. in the pound upon the entire union ; 
but if it did it would be only 2 d. on the tenant, 
and 2 d. on the landlord. Supposing we lost the 
whole of it, I maintain that they will not lose, at 
all events, more than 25 per cent, of it; but 
supposing they lost the whole, it would not be 
4 c/. in the pound. 

180. Are you allowing sufficient for the fact 
that your union is an exceptionally rich one ? — 

I know it is, but not all of it. We have some 
very poor mountainous districts in part of it, 
but as a general rule there is a great deal of 
good land in the whole union. 

181. You are aware that there ai-e many 
unions that are very differently situated? — Yes, 
there are poor unions, particularly in Connaught 
and parts of Kerry, and parts of Cork. 

182. If there were no special difficulty in ac- 
quiring land, would you insist still upon the 
guardians being the instruments for putting up 
their cottages, "or are there any other means for 
meeting the wants than by means of the guar- 
dians? — No, there is no other means in country 
districts ; of course there are in large towns 
under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act, but not in 
country districts or villages ; there are no means 
whatever. 

183. Should you anticipate that the burden 
upon the rates would be large ? — No. 

B 2 184. .Further, 
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Mr. Illingworth — continued. 

184. Further, you think that there would be 
no difficulty in the State being recouped by the 
county ? — Not the least. Unions are allowed to 
go as far as l *. in the pound. I think that our 
union is rather liberal with regard to labourers’ 
cottages, and that if we had a repayment at 
4 per cent, it would not come to more than 4 d. 
in the pound. 

185. You anticipate that you will make a large 
saving in the charge for pauperism, if you get the 
people better housed? — Yes; I expect, in 20 
years, the saving by the reduction of pauperism 
will pay for the whole expense. 

186. Do you say that a cottage would be good 
for 60 years? — That is my experience; I nave 
cottages built about 35 years, and I am sure they 
are good for 30 years yet ; they do not look much 
the worse for wear. 

187. What are the items of expense besides 
painting, which yon think you would be obliged 
to incur '1— I would call on the guardians to paint 
them once in three years, and whitewash them 
every year ; and if an occasional slate is blown 
off in the winter that should be replaced, but I 
do not think it would take more than 6 s. to re- 
pair the whole thing. I think 5 s. a year would 
nearly do it to begin with. 

Mr. Beresford. 

188. You would not propose that the guar- 
dians should whitewash them ?• — Ye?, I would 
propose that the guardians should keep them in 
repair and whitewash them; they could get a 
man to whitewash them for about 6 d. or 8 d. a 
house. At present the guardians get houses 
whitewashed in villages, and they get them done 
at an average of 9 il. or 10 d. each ; it is a com- 
mon practice in dispensary districts, and a very 
good sanitary arrangement it is; for l have known 
a village where disease broke out in the very two 
houses that weve left unwhitewashed. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

189. I understood you to say, in reply to a 
former question, that there arc about a thousand 
heads of families in your electoral division? — 
About a thousand labourers, but it is only a rough 
estimate. 

190. Already application has been made in 
some form or other for 290 cottages, but in ad- 
dition to those, how many more will be required ? 
— Four hundred are required altogether, deduct- 
ing the number we have already settled for, and 
the 26 we have already got compulsory powers 
for. 

191. So that, in the opinion of your Board of 
Guardians, very nearly half the labourers require 
those houses? — Y es, very nearly half. 

192. What will Id. iu the pound produce in 
your division ?— A penny in the pound in our 
uuion produces about 550 1. 

193. Supposing the interest were reduced to 
what you propose, the loss to the rates would 
only be 11. 10 s. per cottage, therefore that would 
be very little over 1 d. in the pound? — 1 do not 
think the loss to the rates would be 1 1. 10 s. a 
cottoge, say about 1 /. 5 s. a cottage, that is the 
immediate loss. 

194. So that the immediate loss to the rates. 



Mr. Sydney Buxton — continued, 
even if you built 400 cottages, would be only 
1 d. in the pound? — Yes, 1 d. in the pound would 
cover all. 

195. Are you in your district rather waiting 
for fresh legislation ? — No, in our district we are 
not waiting, because we expect that the Act will 
be retrospective. 

196. 1 suppose your guardians would think it 
an advantage that the labourers should be enabled 
to purchase their cottages by a slight extra pay- 
ment '{ — Yes, they would like that ; that was one 
of the suggestions which 1 was anxious to make 
that there should be something put in the Act to 
enable a labourer by some additional payment 
to become the owner in fee. I think that will 
stimulate his industry. 

197. Does it actually require further power? 
— There is no power in the Act sufficient for 
that purpose. 

198. Is not that a matter of arrangement 
between the labourers and the guardians? — No; 
I would insert it in the Act. 

199. You think that the guardians by a small 
extra payment on the part of the labourer that 
would cover the capital value, would be willing 
to sell the cottage to the labourer? — Yes, I 
think they would. 

200. Of course there would be no objection to 
their becoming owners, although they might not 
be working on neighbouring farms ? — Then they 
would become owners, and it would be something 
for labourers to look forward to when they would 
not be able to work. 

201. You said that you propose not to lay the 
county cess charges on those properties under 
the Act ; that also would have to bo put in the 
Act, would it not? — Yes; I would recommend 
that. 

202. What amount of county cess do the 
owners of the present mad cottages pay ? — It 
varies from about 9 </. to 1 s. in the pound. That 
is levied twice a year ; at the spring anti summer 
assizes. I dare say that the value put upon such 
a cottage and land would be about 50 s. or 60 s. 
a year. 

203. What amount of rent do you say that they 
pay, taking it all round, for the mud cottages ? — 
They pay about 40 s. to 60 s. a year for those 
poor little cottages. 

204. How should you propose to select the 
labourers for those 400 cottages, or for the 290? 
— Ol course the guardians must select the names 
of the tenants for the different cottages. I would 
take the opinion of the neighbouring farmers, and 
more particularly of the farmer who gave his 
land. They would take their opinion in recom- 
mending labourers, for you may be sure that the 
farmers would get the most sensible and best 
working labourers that they can get, as they would 
be living in their midst. 

205. Would not it be somewhat unfair to other 
labourers who would not obtain those cottages, 
who are practically paying as much rent for their 
cottage without land, as the tenant of the cottage 
and half an acre of land, who would also be free 
from the county cess ? — But I expect that most 
of the old cottages will tumble dowD, they are 
so bad. Under the Act, the guardians are bound 
to pull down a house that has been condemned, 
and to build a new house. 

206. What 
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Mr. Sydney Buxton — continued. 

20G. What do you say about those 600 cottagers 
that will still be left ? — Some of them have good 
houses, and some of them are the owners of the 
cottages in which they live. 

Sir Herne y Bruce. 

207. Did I understand you to say that one 
penny in the pound in your union would produce 
550 Z. ? — Yes. 

208. I thought you said that the valuation of 
the union was only 18,000/.? — No, the valua- 
tion of the union is very nearly 140,000 Z. ; it is 
137,000 Z. and odd. 

Mr. Sexton. 

209. I read to you an extract from a letter, in 
which a gentleman with 20 years’ experience as 
a Poor Law Guardian undertook to put up a 
cottage with two rooms, with a kitchen solid and 
warm, for not more than 40 Z. If the total ex- 
penses that enter into the erection of a cottage 
were brought down to 75 Z. instead of 105 /., and 
if the Treasury agreed to the proposal to grant 
a loan, to be repaid in 60 years from that time, 
that 75 Z. would be enough ? — Yes, that would be 
the rate ; but I should be very sorry to see 
labourers put into cottages put up for 40 Z. I 
have had some experience in building, and I 
think it would be a very miserable thing. 

210. If it could be done ? — If it could be. done 
it would save the ratepayers. 

211. If your financial scheme were adopted by 
the Treasury, you would have an equilibrium 
between income and outgoing? — Yes, certainly. 

212. You said that the labourers should be 
made independent of the farmers, as the farmers 
have been of the landlords. I understand you to 
say, that out of a total of 290 cottages which you 
propose to build, only four were impeded by the 
farmers and 13 were sanctioned by the landlords ? 
—Yes. 

213. Therefore, the Committee may assume, 
practically, that so far as any impediment was 
put in the way of the Act, it was put by the 
owners, and not by the occupiers ? — Yes. 

Mr. Beresford. 

214. It was a question of price, was it not? — 
Yes, the impediment was a question of price. 
There were some cases where the landlords 
would not give us places on any terms, where we 
wanted them very badly. 



Mr. Grier. 

215. I think you said you would rf commend 
cottages for farms of 25 acres ?— Yes, if the farm 
amounts to 25 acres. 

216. Where they are known to be men work- 
ing on the farm? — As a rule the labourer is 
supposed to work on the farm. 

217. Supposing a man had a cottage in fee, 
but he could not do any work, what would you 
say ? — I do not ask for power to hold it in fee, 
but, by an extra payment of money, 1 would 
allow him to purchase it after a certain number 
of years. That is what I suggested. 

Mr. Beresford. 

218. When there is already existing space fit 
for human habitation on a holding of 25 acres, 
you would not propose that to put up another ? 
— Certainly not ; but I propose that the guard- 
ians should take the whole burthen of that half 
acre of land. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

219. Do not you think that the valuation would 
be a better test than the 25 acres'/ — Yes, I would 
rather say a valuation of 30 Z. or 40 l. The 25 
acres is not a fair test, because it might be a poor 
mountainous district or bog land. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

220. Still by the Act of Parliament it is by 
the area and not by valuation ? — It is in the 
Land Act, but as Sir Hervey Bruce has sug- 
gested it would be better upon the valuation. 
Another thing I would suggest is that the Act 
might be allowed to be carried out at any time 
of the year, and not confined to three months in 
the year, because it is pressing guardians into 
a corner too much. I think if power were given 
to the guardians three times a year to put the 
Act in operation it would be an improvement. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

221. How did you work out those figures to 
make 4d. in the pound find you the sum of money 
you require ? — Four per cent, on 42,000 Z. would 
be somewhere about 1,700 Z. a year ; it would be 
less than 4 d. If one penny in our union pro- 
duces 550/., 4 d. would make 2,200 Z. 



Mr. Matthew Walsh, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Villieri Stuart. 

222. "Were you a guardian of the Dungarvan 
Union last year ? — Yes. 

223. Did your Board try to carry out the 
Labourers Act ? — Yes, they met about 20 times, 
but through the complication of the Act we were 
unable to get through. The relieving officer 
was ordered to go to the houses of some of the 
farmers and certify the names, and they refused ; 
they said they wanted to withdraw their names 
again; and there was such opposition that we 
were unable to carry it through. 

0.19. 



Mr. Villiers Stuart — continued. 

224. How many houses did you intend to 
build ? — I think about 150. 

225. What were the principal obstacles that 
caused the plan to fail ?— We found the Act un- 
workable. I believe we were a bit late ; we 
thought we were in time. 

226. Did you meet with any opposition from 
owners or occupiers ? — Yes, we met; with every 
opposition. No landed proprietor came forward 
to give the land except Mr. Villiers Stuart, and 
his tenant, a Poor Law Guardian, Mr. Walsh. 

b 3 227. Do 
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Mr. Walsh. 



[ Continued. 



Sir. Villiers Stuart — continued. 

227. Do you think the guardians in the union 
were anxious to give the labourers proper ac- 
commodation ?— Certainly. I was appointed on 
the Committee, and we went through the divisions, 
and we inspected the houses, and made our 
report. 

Mr. Sexton. 



Mr. Parnell — continued. 

240. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
usual practice was departed from in this case ?— 
I have not, because we did not go through with 
our cottages ; the proposal fell through at the 
last moment, and wc found that we were unable 
to go on. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



228. And those guardians who were so anxious 
to work the Act were tenant farmers themselves, 
I suppose ? — Yes, they were all elected members 
appointed by the committee, except the three 
chairmen. 



Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

229. In what way do von think the cost of 
carrying out the Act could best be diminished? 
— The present rate of interest is too high. The 
labourers could never pay the rent that the 
cottages would have to be let at ; that is to say, 
about 1 s. G d. or 1 9 d. per week. I think 1 s. 
a week is ns much as any labourer could pay for 
a house and half-au-acre of land ; and that would 
depend upon the quality of the land, because in 
some districts the land is very poor and bad. 

230. You say that you had difficulty in ob- 
taining sites from the owners? — Yes, from the 
farmers nud the landed proprietors also; there 
was not one, I think, that came forward to give 
any except yourself. 

231. You say that all the landed proprietors 
objected to give sites ? — The committee did not 

2 lauded proprietors, but we went to the 
houses, and they all refused us, and in 
fact they said they would oppose us to the last. 

232. Who said that ? — The farmers. The 
engineer of the Board and the three guardians 
went to the houses, and we mapped out the sites 
on their land without their consent, and they 
said they would oppose us to the last. 



«o to tin 
farmers’ 



Mr. Sexton. 

233. Why did you not ask their consent before 
you proceeded to mark out the sites ?— We went 
to the houses before we marked out the sites, and 
then we were fully entitled to mark out the sites 
after going to the houses. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

234 ; How many landed proprietors refused to 
give sites?— We did not go to the houses of the 
landed proprietors; we only went to the 
farmers. 

235. You did not ask the consent of the landed 

proprietors, in fact?— No, but they were written 
to by the clerk, and none of the landed proprie- 
tors came forward to give their land except 
yourself. r 

236. Were the landed proprietors appealed to 
at all ? — I think not. 

237. How do you know that they objected?— 
I heard that they did, but I do not think that 
they were applied to. 

238. You say that they were not actually 
asked ? — They were not. 

Mr. Parnell. 

239. I suppose the usual notice prescribed by 
the Act was sent to them after the Board had 
decided upon the scheme, to declare whether they 
dissented or not ? — I cannot tell. 



241. Do you remember what was the rate that 
was agreed upon by the Board to be offered to 
the landlords and occupiers respective!}'? — Yes, 
22 years’ purchase. 

242. Was the whole of that 22 years’ purchase 
to go into the landlord’s pocket? — No, it was to 
be divided between the landlord and the tenant. 

243. In what proportion ?— I cannot tell the 
number of years fixed. 

244. Was it one-tliird to the tenant and two- 
thirds to the landlord?— It was one-third, I 
think, to the tenant, but I am not quite sure 
about that. 

245. But a number of sites were given ? — Yes, 
they were all marked out at great cost to the 
union. 

246. But a number of sites were obtained ?~ 
Yes, all of them that were on Mr. Stuart’s 
property wc got, in fact. Mr. Stuart attended 
the Board of Guardians, and gave every facility. 

Mr. Skaw. 

247. Are the buildings going on there now ? 
— No, it was not carried through, we could not 
carry it through. 

Mr. Sexton. 

248. Are we to understand that you got no 
sites except those that you got on the property 
of Mr. Villiers Stuart? — Yes, and his tenant; 
in fact, one of his tenants, a most extensive man, 
fanning 500 or 600 acres of land, refused to give 
us one acre out of a large field that he had, 
although the landlord was willing. 

249. Was he a grazing tenant? — Yes, he is a 
large farmer. 

Mr. Berea ford. 

250. Is he a grazier or an agricultural tenant ? 
— lie is both. 

Mr. Sexton. 

251. Which is he chiefly? — He is more a 
grazier. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

252. How many acres of land do you occupy ? 
— About 200 acres. 

253. Have you any labourers upon it? — Yes, 
I have ; I have two farms, and I have three 
labourers generally at one farm, and two at the 
other. 

254. What is the average rate of ivages per 
week ?— I give 5 s. a week and a house and half 
an acre of land rent-free, and support through 
the year. 

Mr. Shaw. 

255. You feed the men ? — Yes. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

256. Is that the usual practice amongst the 
fanners in your neighbourhood ? — That is the 
usual thing ; a house and half an acre of land 
free, and 6 s. a week. 

257. What 
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Mr. Parnell. 

257. What does that amount to a week, as 
put into money value?— I suppose about 10 & or 
11 s. a week. 

Mr. Shaw. 

25S- Has he any grass for a sheep or anything 
of that sort? — No. 

259. Or milk ? — They do get milk. 

Mr. Parnell. 

260. What are the general wages where 
nothing but money is given ? — About 8 s. or 10 s. 
a week. 

261. That is what the landowners usually 
give? — Yes. 

262. They give less than the farmers in fact? 

Some of the labourers prefer it to 8 s. or 10 s. 

a week. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

263. Can you tell me what the annual cost of 
pauperism in your union is ? — I think about 3 s. 
a head. 

264. Do you remember the total annual 
amount ? — I did not take a note of it ; I do not 
know. 

265. Is a large proportion of the cost caused 
by sickness through improper dwellings?— Cer- 
tainly. The houses in the union arc a disgrace 
in many plac.cs. In the Dromore Division there 
were two houses, and there was a family of ten 
in each house. There was one room for kitchen, 
and bedroom and everything where they all 
slept, a most disgraceful state of things ; and the 
rain came into the houses. 

Mr. Bere.tford. 

266. Was tlris a house occupied by a man who 
was employed by a farmer ? — He is going round 
on hire; lie is not employed more by farmers 
than by others. 

267. He goes round amongst the farmers? — 
Yes, amongst the farmers. All the labourers 
came in a body from all the union to ask the 
guardians to put the Act in force and build the 
houses lor them. They met there in large 
crowds. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

268. Is a large proportion of the rates caused 
by sickness ? — -Certainly. The head of a family 
sometimes gets sick, and the family have to get 
relief then from the guardians. 

269. To wliat do you attribute that sickness ? 
— To bad houses and to filth. 

270. When a family is thrown upon the union, 
owing to the head of it being struck down by 
fever, what does it cost the union ? — "When the 
head of the family is in hospital we generally 
give from 5 a. to 10 s. a week to the family out- 
side, and the man in the hospital costs the union 
from 5 s. to 10 s. a week also. 

271. Can you tell me what 1 d. in the pound 
amounts to in Dungarvan Union ? — I cannot. 

272. How many cottages was it proposed to 
build ? — One hundred and fifty. 

273. You said that the labourers’ cottages in 

our union were in a very bad condition? — Very 

ad. 

274. What proportion of them do yon suppose 
have not more than one room ? — Out of the 150 

-.0.19. 



Mr. Villiers Stuart — continued, 
that we intend to rebuild, I should say that 50 
have hut one room in the house; kitchen and 
bedroom and all. 

275. You mean that about one-third of the 
labourers’ cottages iu your union have only one 
room for the whole family? — Yes. 

276. Are there many cases in which the walls 
of the cottage arc good, and in which a new roof 
put on^ would make a good habitable cottage of 
it? — Yes, I would be for repairing cottages 
where the walls are good. 

277. You would be iu favour of altering the 
Act, as I understand, so far as to allow of the 
repair of a cottage ?— I should be in favour of 
that; it would he a great saving to the rate- 
payers. 

278. And you would not compel the guardians 
to build new cottages in every case? — No, not 
in every case. Where the walls arc good, that 
would be a great saving ; and in some cases by 
putting an additional room they could be made 
very comfortable houses. 

279. Arc there a largo proportion of labourers 
living iu the villages ? — There are three country 
villages in the Dungarvan Union, and the houses, 
in two of the villages especially, are very bad. 

280. Have the labourers in those villages any 
land? — No ; it is a very hard case. 

281. Would it, in your opinion, be a great 
advantage if the guardians had power to acquire 
land for the purpose of parcelling it out into 
allotments to be attached to the cottages ? — 
Certainly. To the poor labourers it would he a 
great advantage if they got a little plot of land 
attached to the houses. 

282. Or supposing that laud could be got 
within a mile of such villages and parcelled out 
into allotments, the labourers continuing to live 
in the villages and cultivating the allotments ? — 
It would be more accommodation if they got land 
near the houses. If they took land a mile away 
from the houses it would do very well. 

283. What is the greatest distance from the 
village at which you think such allotments could 
be parcelled out without serious inconvenience 
to the labourers? — I would not have the land 
more than a mile from the poor man’s house 
certainly. 

284. Is it your opinion that your union could 
bear any additional taxation? — Indeed it is hard 
to bear the taxation at present. The rates this 
year are double what they were last year. 

285. Supposing that the union had to pay 
30 s. a-piece on each of these new cottages under 
the Act, do you think that the saving in sick- 
ness and in keeping the labourers off the rates 
by giving them half acres of land would make 
up for that addition to the rates? — I think 
that beyond 30 s. 1 would not put it on the 
union. 

286. But my question is, whether the 30 s. on 
each of those cottnges would be recouped to the 
ratepayers in the shape of saving in cases of sick- 
ness ? — Certainly. In several cases. I do not 
think there would bo Bickness or disease at all 
if they had proper houses, whereas now family 
and children are stricken down through bad 
accommodation and filthy houses. I think there 
would be a saving. 

B 4 287. Do 
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Mr. Viliiers Stuart — continued. 

287. Do you think that the supplying of half 
an acre of land to each of the labourers would 
have the effect of keeping them off the rates? — 
Certainly there would not be so many going to 
the workhouse, and they would be more com- 
fortable. There would not be so much relief 
required. 

288. From your knowledge of the labourers, 
what proportion of the labourers in your union 
do you suppose have no land? — Out of the 150 
I should say that not more than 30 have land ; 
and they have not half an acre, but only a small 
plot. 

289. Do you think that there would be 120 
who are apt to be thrown into the poor-house 
whenever employment fails I — Yes. 

290. And in your opinion the possession of 
the half-acre of land would enable them to tide 
over the time when there was no employment, 
and so keep them out of the workhouse ? — Cer- 
tainly, with their potatoes and cabbage plants and 
pig, they live pretty comfortably. 

Chairman. 

291. With regard to the steps that were taken, 
as I understand (you will correct me if I am 
wrong), a number of labourers waited on the 
board of guardians to ask them to put the Act 
in force ? — Yes, on several occasions. 

292. After that you proceeded to take steps 
to put the Act in force ? — Yes, we got forms 
filled up. 

293. Did you ever go so far as an improve- 
ment scheme ? — Yes, we did. 

294. And issued advertisements? — Yes, we 
got specifications. 

295. Did you ever publish notices in the 
papers to the owners and occupiers? — No, we 
aid not. 

296. After you proceeded to put the Act in 
force, as I understand it, you went to the 
farmers, and you marked out sites for the cot- 
tages ?— Yes. 

297. And all the farmers that you went to 
refused to give you a site ? — Yes, except one, a 
tenant of Mr. Viliiers Stuart. 

298. And finding that the farmers would not 
give you sites you took no further steps ? — We 
did uot. 

299. And you did not go to any of the landed 
proprietors — No; Mr. Stuart came to the union 
himself. 

300. You knew that Mr Stuart from his own 
action was willing to give you sites? — Yes, he 
came to the union and offered even the best of 
his land. 

301. Upon what ground did the farmers object 
to the working of the Act ? — Some of them said 
that they would not spoil their fields by having 
these houses built there, and they did not want 
the labourers, and they thought they would do 
very well as they were, and they said it was an 
increase of taxation on them. I certainly would 
have the law compulsory both on landlord and 
farmer to compel them to give the land. 

Mr. Sexton. 

302. Yon are a farmer ? — Yes. 

303. From whom do you hold? — I hold one 



Mr. Sexton — continued, 
farm from Mr. Viliiers Stuart, and another from 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of Ballinaparka. 

304. How much land have you ? — Nearly 200 
acres. 

305. What do you do with it ?— It is mostly 
grazing. I keep in tillage what will support the 
cattle ; that is nil. 

306. How many labourers have you? — Two 
on one farm and three on another. 

307. Have they good houses ? — Only one of 
them has a house from me. The rest are boys 
and weekly men, getting 5 s. per week. 

Mr. Viliiers Stuart. 

308. I think you hold but a very small amount 
of land under me? — A very small amount; 
only 28 acres. 

Mr. Sexton. 

309. I suppose you are aware that some 
farmers in the county of W aterford (I do not 
know whether it is the case in your union) have 
been fined for not obeying orders ? — Yes, I saw 
the other day a case in Waterford where they 
were fined. 

310. What class of farmers were they? — I do 
not know the farmers. I think they are 
independent men ; large farmers. 

311. Are you aware that they arc almost 
without exception graziers? — 1 am not. 

312. I believe that the attempts of the Dun- 
garvan Board to work this Act have been con- 
ducted by what you call a committee of 
the guardians ? — Yes. 

313. Did that committee receive its powers 
from the full board ? — Certainly ; we were 
appointed by the whole board to act. We met 
on several occasions besides the board days. 

314. Were the five all elected guardians ? — 
Except one, the chairman. 

315. He is an ex-officio member? — Yes, the 
chairman and Mr. Stuart were the only ex-officio 
guardians. There were five elected guardians 
besides them. 

316. But the committee was composed of 
seven persons nominated by the board, two of 
them ex-officio, and five of them elected? — Yea. 

317. At the meeting of the Board at which 
this committee was nominated, did the ex-officio 
guardians attend in large numbers ? — Only three 
ex-officio guardians, I think, attended. 

318. How many cx-officio guardians are there 
on the board? — Twenty-one cx-officio. 

319. Then out of 21 ex-officio guardians on 
the Dungarvan Board, at the meeting which 
upon due notice of proceeding to initiate a work 
under this Act took place, only three of the 
ex-officio guardians attended ? — Three were all 
that I saw at any time. 

320. And this committee, consisting of seven 
members, including five elected guardians, them- 
selves of course large tenant farmers, worked 
energetically to put the Act into operation ?-— 
Certainly. We were there late, burning the 
candles of the board and travelling long journeys, 
being desirous to put the Act in force. I had to 
go 12 miles myself. We were there until sis or 
seven o’clock at night. 

321. We Btart from the fact that out of 21 
ex-officio guardians, that is to say, landlords on 

the 
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Mr. Sexton — continued 

the Dungavvan Board, only three attended when 
the question came up; and then we have the 
further fact from yon that only one landlord 
agreed to give you sites under the Act?— Yes. 

°322. And that landlord is the gentleman who 
examined you ? — Yes, and only one farmer too. 
The farmers were just ns opposed as the landlords 
were ; one farmer holding 500 cr 600 acres of 
land when we went to his field, I think would 
have put us out of it if he could. 

323. You arc aware that under Section 7 of 
the Labourers’ Act of 1883 the guardians when 
they make a scheme are obliged to serve notice 
upon every owner, or reputed owner, lessee or 
reputed lessee, informing him what lands they 
iutend to take, and asking him whether he dis- 
sents or not? — Yes, we went to the houses, and 
then we mapped out the sites. The committee 
did not go to the landlords at all. 

324. But I assume that the clerk to the union 
carried out the law ? — It did not go so i'ar as 
that. 

325. What step did you take to ascertain 
whether or not the landlords were well affected 
towards your proposal? — The committee did not. 
go to the landlords. 

326. Did the Board ? — No. 

327. Did the clerk of the union write to llietn ? 
— No, because our scheme failed. 

Mr. Parnell. 

328. Then jou did adopt an improvement 
scheme ? — Wc did. 

329. But you were asked just now whether, in 
accordance with that improvement scheme, notice 
was not sent, as is prescribed by the Act, by the 
clerk of the union to the landlords? — 1 think not. 

330. Hav. 1 you any particular reason for think- 
ing that no such notice was sent? — I was given 
to understand so at the time. 

Mr. Sexton. 

331. A while ago you said that the only land- 
lord who showed willingness to give a site was 
Mr. Villiers Stuart? — Yes, the only one that 
came to the board of guardians and attended the 
Board. Mr. Stuart came forward and offered to 
give us land on several occasions. 

332. Have you or the Board any means of 
stating what the attitude of the other landlords 
was ; were they or were they not prepared to 
give you sites? — I cannot tell you about the 
landlords, but what I cau prove myself about the 
other class is, that I myself and two members of 
the committee went to the houses. 

333. But with regard to the landlords, you are 
unable to say what their attitude was? — Yes. 

334. Now, coming to the farmers, the guardians 
present, when the committee were appointed, 
were elected guardians, and five out of the seven 
of the committee were elected guardians, that is 
to say, tenaut farmers ? — Yes. 

335. Was it proposed that any cottages should 
he built upon the farms of the elected guardians 
themselves? — Yes j one of the five came forward 
and offered to give the land. 

336. So that in the only case in which it was 
proposed to build a cottage upon the farm of an 
elected guardian, he agreed that it should be 
done ? — But there were other guardians elected 
too who refused to give. 

0.19. 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

337. Were they on the committee? — Yes, one 
of the five refused to give the land. 

338. One of the five agreed and one of the 
five refused?— Yes, that is so, but I am talking 
of the farmers generally ; wc went to the house's 
first, and then called on them and they refused. 

339. Ilow many farmers did you ask to o-ivc 
sites? -There were three of us went for three 
large divisions; I think we went to about 30 or 
40 houses. 

340. Did you give them any previous notice of 
your intention to visit them or did you take 
them by surprise ?— Wc called at the houses. 

341. Without any previous notice? — I think 
so ; we were deputed by the Board, and we went 
to the houses unu waited on them. 

342. For all you can tell the first that these 
farmers heard of your intention was your 
appearance at the door? — It was quite public; 
lots of labourers came to the union, and it was 
going on for three or four weeks. 

343. If it was so public to the farmers, I 
suppose it was equally public to the landlords ? 
— Yes, certainly. 

344. In that way did you ascertain by general 
knowledge what the landlords thought about the 
Act ? — 1 could not tell ; I had not a conversation 
with the landlords at all about the Act. 

345. What was the general opinion there; 
would they or would they not give sites ; what 
did you mean when you put Mr. Villiers Stuart, 
as it were, in opposition to the general body of 
landlords? — Because he came forward to the 
Board most willingly and met the committee; 
and I know a case where a large tenant of his own 
wanted to get a small farm of two fields, and 
Mr. Villiers Stuart refused it and gave it to the 
committee to build cottages on. 

346. Is Mr. Villiers Stuart a member of the 
Board? — He is ; lie was our chairman for several 
years. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

347. I was not chairman at that time ? — No. 

348. Mr. Ussher was chairman at that time ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Sextoji. 

349. What do you say were the reasons 
assigned by the farmers for objecting to give 
sites? — They did not want to have the cottages 
at all on their land. They said that unless they 
were compelled by law they would not have 
them. 

350. Were those grazing farmers? — Yes, 
mostly. 

351. All of them? — Yes, all of them. They 
kept a little tillage, of course. 

352. Then are we to understand that the 
committee did not propose to put cottages upon 
the small holdings that were purely agrioul- 
tural ; did you select grazing farms ? — We went 
to every townland where the houses were most 
necessary to be built. 

353. But are we to understand that you 
selected grazing farms and that the farmers who 
objected were graziers, and had no labourers in 
their employment ?— Certainly, all of them had 
labourers in their employment. 

354. Those graziers had ? — Yes. 

C 3 55. There 
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Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

355. There are no pure grazing farms In the 
county of Waterford ; from the nature of the soil 
it lias to be partly tilled and partly in grass? 
Yes; they generally keep as much tillage as 
will support the cattle in the winter. 

356. Then you woultl call such a farmer a 
grazier, because his tillage is only as it were 
incidental to his position as a grazier? — Yes. 

357. Did you hear me, in examining Mr. O’Sul- 
livan, read an extract from a letter in which a 
gentleman said that he thought he could put up 
the proper sort of cottage for a labourer, a warm 
solid cottage, with two rooms and a kitchen, 
for 40/. ? — -Yes, but I do not think it could be 
built for 40 1. if it were slated. 

358. What do you think would be the mini- 
mum cost of a comfortable cottage? — Between 
80/. and 100/. for a cottage, pig-stye and yard, 
to have it properly done, and with every neces- 
sary sanitary arrangement. 

359. Would that include the expenses? — No, 
the house alone. 

Mr. Sexton. 

360. Out of the total 150 houses that you 
desired to build, how far have you proceeded 
with regard to any of them ? — We went as far 
as we could, but our solicitor told us that we 
could not go on ; it was a failure. 

361. IIow far were you able to go? — The 
farms were filled iu ; the guardians mapped out 
the sites, and then there was a solicitor ap- 
pointed, and he said that we were late, and could 
not go on with it. 

362. In regard to how many houses ? — In 
regard to all the union. 

363. The whole 150/ — Yes; if we had had 
the consents, we could not have gone on at all 
last year. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

364. How many able-bodied men are there in 
your workhouse? — I do not think there are any 
able-bodied men in the house at present. 

365. But I understood you to say earlier that 
it would prevent these able-bodied labourers 
being a burdeu upon the rates?— Yes, through 
sickness, I meant. 

366. Have you many able-bodied men receiv- 
ing out-door relief? — None at all. 



Mr. Dickson. 

367. You said that you were a large rate- 
payer in the Duugarvan Union ? — Yes. 

368. What are the rates? — Last year in the 
Dromana Division they were only 2 s. 4 d., and 
they are 4s. 5d. this year. 

369. Yon saw that the Dungarvan Union had 
applied to the Local Government Board to send 
down paid guardians? — Yes. 

370. Is it a fact that your rates are 4 s. 5 d. in 
the £. this year ? — The rates are 4 s. 5 d. this 
vear; they are nearly double what they were 
last year. 

371. Do you apprehend any charge upon the 
rates from the application of this Act, for the 



Mr. Dickson — continued. 

building of labourers’ houses ? — As Mr. Stuart 
said about charging 30s. upon each bouse to the 
ratepayers, I think it would be a saving. 

372. And you think that the ratepayers in 
your district would be willing 1o incur that extra 
charge, although they are already paying 4s. 5rf.? 
— Something must be done for the houses iu the 
union, because they are in a disgraceful state. 

373. Do you not think that 105/. is an exces- 
sive charge to put down for building a labourer’s 
house, with half an acre of land to it? — Yes; but 
a labourer could never pay 1 s. 6 ./. a week for 
his house and half an acre of land. 

374. But if 105 /. is the cost of a house and 
half an acre of land, will not a heavy charge of 
30 s. a house fall upon the rates? — Yes. 

375. Do you not think it would be possible to 
build a comfortable house and provide half an 
acre of land for 75 /. ? — I do not think it could be 
done. 

376. I may state, as a matter of fact, for your 
information, that 1 know of 40 houses two storeys 
high that have been built this very summer at a 
cost of 60/. a -piece ? — I should not have thought 
it possible. 

Mr. Shaw. 

377. What is the reason of the increase of the 
l’ates ? — I do not know. The clerk has been 
calling for an explanation. 

378. Is there anything special? — No; I think 
the chief cause is that the rate last year was 
struck too low. 

Mr. Dickson . 

379. What kind of buildiug material have you 
in your union; is building material cheap? — 
Yes, we have freestone and limestone. 

380. Have you plenty of lime ? — Yes, there 
is lime. 

381. So that there is nothing in the district to 

account for labourers’ cottages costing a high 
price per house ? 

382. Do you propose in your union to build 
the houses separately or together? — In some 
places we propose to build them separately. 
Where we could we had the two cottages toge- 
ther, because we found it cheaper. 

383. Have you any idea how much 30 s. per 
cottage would add to your rates for 50 cottages. 
What is the valuation of your union ? — I do not 
know ; I have not the valuation ; we employed a 
solicitor, and he said that we could not go ahead, 
that we were too late. 

Mr. Sexton. 

384. As I understand, before any improvement 
schemes were made, you went round and tested 
the opinion of the farmers? — Yes. 

385. Then the farmers appeared unwilling ? — 
Yes. 

386. And you formed improvement schemes, 
hut formed them at so late a time that the soli- 
citor advised you that you were later than the 
Act allowed? — Yes. We had no solicitor ap- 
pointed at the commencement of the proceedings, 
aud then we appointed a solicitor, and he came 
to the Board and said that we were too late. 

387. With 
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Chairman. 

357. With ft view of taking the land against 
their will ? — Yes. 

Mr. Parnell. 

358. Then I may take it that you consider 
that the reason why the Act failed in the Duu- 
earvan Union was that you were too late in 
taking the necessary proceedings? — Yes. 

389. But in any case you think that, owing 
to the difficulty of dealing satisfactorily with 
the farmers and landlords for the purpose of 
obtaining possession of the land, the Act would 
have tailed equally ? — Yes. 

Sir Ilcri'ctj Bruce. 

390. Yen said that the landlords were never 
applied to ? — I do not think they were ever 
applied to. 

Mr. Parnell. 

391. You would have anticipated a similar 
difficulty with the landlords to that which you 
found in dealing with the tenants ? — I could not 
tell you that. 

392. You do not know how mauy of the land- 
lords sent in notices of dissent or assent?— No; 
only one landlord came into the uuion and gave 
liis assent. 

393. We may take it, I suppose, that the rest 
dissented ? — No, I could not tell that. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

394. Was there any 6ite on Mr. Ussher’s land? 
— I think not. The honourable Captain Dawson 
came to the board and he gave his consent, and 
assisted the board. 

Mr. Parnell. 

395. You arc not in a position to state how 
many landowners dissented from the scheme ? — 
No. 

396. You said just now, I think, that you were 
in the occupation of 200 acres of land? — Yes. 

397. Are those Irish acres or English acres ? 
— English statute acres. 

398. And you have six labourers ? — Five. 

399. And one house ? — One house ou one 
farm only. 

400. You consider that that labourer’s cottage 
is sufficient for the requirements of your two 
farms?— There is a distance of 10 miles between 
the two farms. One is near Dungarvan, and 
I can get labourers there easily ; ana I have two 
servants, boys, in the other place, and one tenant. 

401. Do you require more cottage accommoda- 
tion on either of your farms for labourers?— 
I would not mind if there were a cottage built 
on every farm. 

402. Did the scheme which was adopted pro- 
pose to build any cottages on either of your 
farms ? — No, adjoining ; it was in the same 
division, on the farm of a neighbour of mine, Mr. 
Walsh. There were three or four houses to be 
built on his land. 

403. But none on yours ? — None. 

404. How many acres had Mr. Walsh? — A 
couple of hundred acres. 

0.19. 



Mr. Purnell — continued. 

405. About the same size as your own farm ? 
— Y cs. 

406. Was Mr. Walsh a member of the com- 
mittee? — Yes. 

407. He agreed to the site being taken ? — - 
Yes, very willingly. 

408. l r ou think that it is of great importance 
to simplify the procedure as much as possible, 
and to do away with legal expenses? — Yes, 
certainly. 

409. And with the necessity of coming to the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 
for a Bill to sanction every scheme? — Certaiuly. 
The Act is so complicated, at present, as to be 
nearly unworkable. 

410. Do you think it would be a good plan to 
allow the Land Commission, after the Local 
Government Board has sanctioned a scheme, to 
decide as to the amount of compensation which 
should be paid to the landlords and tenants of the 
plots of land ? — I think that would be very fair. 

411. You think that the Land Commission 
would do justice as between both parties? — I 
think it would. 

412. The Land Commission acting, of course, 
through the Sub-Commissioners? — les. 

413. And that there might be an appeal to 
the Land Connn'issiun against the Sub-Commis- 
sioners’ decision ? — Yes. 

414. But no further appeal ? — No further 
appeal. 

415. Any further appeal, iu your judgment, 
would only complicate matters, and lead to un- 
necessary expense? — Iu my judgment it would. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

416. I suppose you would be in favour also 
of a reduction of the rate of interest? — Most 
certainly. I would extend the time; 3 or 4 per 
cent, ought to be the most charged, I think. 

417. Might I ask you who were the other 
gentlemen who formed this deputation tp the 
farmers? — A gentleman named Mr. Coghlan, 
Mr. P. Walsh, and myself. We went in three 
divisions. 

418. Are those two gentlemen you have named 
farmers too ? — They are. 

419. Were they selected by the board of 
guardians? — Yes, by the full board. 

420. How many of the ex officii) guardians were 

reseut when those gentlemen were selected? — 

think two or three. 

421. And those gentlemen were practically 
selected by the elected guardians who arc 
farmers ?— Yes. 

422. You seem to have taken a great deal of 
trouble to find out what the feeling of the 
farmers was, in reference to the working of the 
Act; did you take any steps whatever to find 
out-what the feeling of the landlords was?— No, 
we were not authorised by the Board to go to 
the landed proprietors at all. 

423. What must strike everybody as being some- 
what strange on the part of your deputation, or 
of the board, was that you should show so much 
anxiety to ascertain what the feeling of the 
farmers was, and not what the feeling of the 
landlords was?— It was not our business to go 
to the landlords ; it was the duty of the clerk of 

C 2 the 
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Mr. T. P. O'Connor — continued, 
ihe union, if the scheme succeeded, to write; 
we would Dot have gone there. 

424. Do you know whether the clerk of the 
union did write to the landlords? — I think not; 
it did not go no far as that. 

425. Do \ou think that the refusal of the 
faru era to treat with you, and the other two 
gentlemen, was owing to the character of the 
deputation that was sent to them? — Certainly 
not. Wlmt would they say to our character? 

42G. You may not have been particular 
favourites with them? — We went there indepen- 
dently. We did not care a button whether they 
refused us or not. 

427. What reason did they give ? — They did 
not want to have the houses at all. 

428. How many did you call on ? — About 30 
farmers. 

429. And they did not want the houses? — 
Except one ; and, as I have already told you, a 
large man with 500 or 600 acres of land said that 
if he could he would have turned us off the land ; 
they all refused us, with the exception of one, 
and he was one of the deputation with us. 

430. And they all refused? — Yes. 

Mr. Sexton. 

431. The one who accepted wa9 one of your- 
selves, one of you three?— Yes, one of the 
guardians. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

432. Were any of the persons whom you 
visited, except this one gentleman, members of 
the board ? — No. 

433. Did you visit the farms of any of the 
members of the board except the one ?— We 
went to the houses and mapped out the sites. 

434. Did you visit the houses of any members 
of the board except the one that was on your 
deputation? — I did not, because there was no 
other member of the board in our district. 

_ 435. Wlmt is your district?— There are three 
divisions. 

Mr. Villiers S tv art. 

_ 436. You were only going round a particular 
district ? — Y e9. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

437. Was there only one house in the three 
electoral divisions that belonged to a farmer who 
was also a guardian ?— Yes, that is all. There 
is a difference of about a mile between the two 
places, and two of us went to one, and one to 
another farm. 

438. Why were, those three divisions par- 
ticularly selected Y — We were the three guardians 
representing the three divisions. I represented 
one division, and the other two represented the 
other two divisions. 

439. Why were not the other divisions visited ? 
—They were, by other members of the Board. 

440. What was the result?— I believe that 
some of them gave their consent. 

Mr. Villlers Stuart. 

441. Mr. O’Brien asked that the site 'should 
be shifted from one part of his farm to another, 



Mr. Villiers Stuart — continued, 
did he not?— Yes, but where he wanted to have 
the site fixed was entirely away from where the 
labourers were living, and the land was not so 
good ; and in the second instance the committee 
valued that land at 2 l. per acre. 

Mr. Greer. 

442. Can you say how many labourers applied 
to have houses built? — 200 or 300 came in a Dody 
to the union on two or three occasions. 

443. Over 200? -Yes; I think there were 
300, but I could not tell. There were large 
crowds there, and Mr. Stuart attended on those 
occasions, and was received with great cheering 
for his kindness to the labourers. 

Mr. Beresford. 

444. You were one of the committee that 
went round to select sites ? — Yes. 

445. How many sites did you select on your 
own holding ? — There was no site at all of my 
own. There was one house on my farm. 

446. But there were no sites selected on your 
holdings ? — No- 

447. You hold 200 acres, I think you said? — 
I hold about 200 acres, divided in two farms. 

448. How many labourers’ cottages have you 
upon them ? — There is only one cottage on one 
of the farms. 

449. But you did not select any site on your 
own holding? — No, but I would be very happy 
to give it if there was a site fixed. 

450. You say that there Was no application 
made to any of the landlords for sites?— No, I 
think not 

451. Nor was any notice served upon them? — 
No. 

452. They offered no opposition whatever? — 
No, I did not see any opposition on the part of 
the landlords. 

453. But Mr. Villiers Stuart assisted you in 
every way of his own accord? — Yes. 

454. There were several houses built on Cap- 
tain Dawsou’s property, were there not ? — There 
were several. 

455. Captain Dawson has not a residence on 
that property, has he ? — No ; Colligan Lodge is 
his residence. 

450. He is a son of the Earl of Darlrey, I 
think ? — Yes. 

457. You say that your country is a tillage 
country ?— Yes. 

458. It is not entirely grazing land? — As I 
have said before, they keep as much tillage as 
will support the cattle in the winter. 

459. Do they grow turnips? — Yes, turnips, 
and oats and hay. 

460. Then, in fact, yours is not a grazing 
country at all, but a tillage country ? — VVe are 
nearly equally tillage and grazing. 

Mr. Sexton. 

401. It is all grazing land, except enough til- 
lage for the support of cattle in the winter? — 
120 acres of land, and 20 acres of tillage. 

4G2. You want grazing for your cattle in the 
winter, do you not? — Yes. 

463. You 
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Mr. Walsh. 



[Continued. 



Mr. Bercsford. 

463. You grow potatoes? — Yes. 

464. And oats? — Yes, and mangolds and 
turnips. 

465. In the case of those sites that were 
selected, did you always take care that the sites 
should be abutting on the public road? — Yes, we 
went as near the road as possible in the case of 
every site. 

466. You did not take them away from the 
paths? — No, near the road. 

467. And the opposition that you received was 



Mr. Beresford — continued, 
principally from the farmers themselves? — Yes, 
they opposed us in every possible way. 

468. There was no opposition from the landed 
proprietors ? — None. 

Mr. T. P. O' Connor. 

469. You did not try them ? — We did iiot try 
them. 

Mr. Parnell. 

470. I understand that the scheme did not 
proceed as far as the point where it would have 
encountered their opposition ? — No. 



Sir William Brampton Gurdon, k.o.m.g., C.b., called in; and Examined. 



Chuirman. 

471. What position do you 611 in the Trea- 
sury?— I am one of the principal clerks. 

472. Are you acquainted with the terms upon 
which the Treasury lend money, the rate of in- 
terest, and so forth ? — Yes, pretty well. 

473. Looking to the Labourers’ Act of 1883, 
ou observe by Section 18, that “ Advances made 
y the Board of Works to a sanitary authority, 

in pursuance of this section, shall be repayable 
within such periods, and at such rate of interest, 
as are set forth in a Minute of the Treasury, 
made on the 16th day of August 1879, with re- 
ference to loans to which Section 2, of the 
Public Works Loans Act, 1879, applies, or as 
the Treasury may from time to time fix, in pursu- 
ance of that section ; ” what is the rate of in- 
terest? — The rate of interest is fixed by the 
Treasury Minute of the lGtli of August 1879, by 
which, if a loan is repayable within a period not 
exceeding 20 years, the rate is 34 per cent. ; if it 
is repayable between 20 and 30* years, the rate 
is per cent. ; if it Prepayable between 30 and 
40 years, the rate is 4 per cent. ; and beyond that 
period it is 4J per cent. 

Mr. Sextan. 

474. Then for the purposes of the Act it 
would be 4 per cent., would it not? — It would 
be 4 per cent if the loan were repayable in 35 
years. 

Chairman. 

475. They may adopt any scale they like, 
and the rate of interest is according to the scale 
that is fixed? — Yes, but in the case of the 
.Labourers’ (Ireland) Act, 1883, the Treasury 
have decided that no loan shall run for a longer 
period than 35 years. 

Mr. Dickson. 

476. Does that rate of interest include the 
sinking fund ? — No. 

477. Could you give the sinking fund? — Yes, 
you had that before you last year ; I tliink it is 
in the Appendix. If you will refer to the lllth 
page of the Appendix to the Proceedings of the 
Select Committee of last Session, you will see 
that for a loan of 100 l, repayable iu 20 years 
at 34 per cent., the annuity is 7 l. - s. 8 d. ; for 25 
years, at 3$ per cent., it is 6 1. 4 s. 8 d. ; for 30 
years, at 3g per cent., it is 5 /. \2s.2d., nnd for 
35 years, at 4 per cent., it is 5 /. 7 s. 2 d. 

0.19. 



Chairman. 

478. It is correctly stated in the Report, I 
believe ? — It is. 

479. At what rate can the Treasury borrow 
money ? — At the present moment it could no 
doubt borrow money at rather under 3 per 
cent. 

480. Does that include the commission and 
expenses? — It would be under 3 per cent., 1 
should think, with the expenses of raising it ; but 
of course in considering the r epa yment there are 
other expenses of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners iu advancing money and receiving 
the repayments. Of course, there is a goou 
deal of clerical labour which does increase the 
expenses. 

Mr. Pilliers Stewart. 

481. Would not 34 per cent, entirely cover 
commission and everything? — Yes, l should 
think so. 

Mr. Sexton. 

482. What would be the market rate at which 
the Treasury could barrow, leaving out expenses? 
— At present the funds are rather over par, and r 
therefore, the market rate is less than 3 per 
cent 

483. Fractions are important in this case; 
could you give us the exact per-centage at which 
the Treasury can borrow now ? — 1 could not do 
so without looking at to-day’s papers. It is 
something between 2J and 3 per cent. ; but you 
know that the funds have been above par, and' 
you know that the operation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in reducing the interest to 2$ 
per cent, has not been fully carried out- 

484. Generally speaking, what would you add 
to the market rate for what you call the depart- 
mental expenses of paying out, and re-collecting 
upon each 1 00 l. ? — 1 should think that 4 per cent, 
ought to cover oil that. 

485. That is to say, the whole thin" would be 
slightly over 3 per cent, judging by the present 
basis ? — Yes. 

Mr. Shato. 

486. As a matter of fact you are borrowing 
through the savings banks at 24 and 2| per cent., 
are you not? — When you say 2| per cent., you 
are referring to the rate that the savings banks 
pay. 

487. But you pay them that rate? — We pay 
them that rate ; but thar. rate has always been 

C 3 very 
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Mr. Shaw — continued. 

very low, because the savings batik money is at 
call, and money is always deposited in the savings 
bnnk when mouey is cheap, and it is always 
called out when money is dear ; and that is why 
the rate of interest in the savings bank is so low ; 
it u?es not represent the current rate at all. 

488. There is an average always going in and 
out, is there not ? — No, there is not an average 
always going in and out. The money always 
comes in when money is cl) eap, and it goes out 
when money is dear. 

489. But, as a matter of fact, you do not keep 
the money lying idle to pay the savings bank 
depositors? — No, not absolutely. 



Mr. Sydney Buxton — continued, 
ing fund, would be 3/. 17 s. 6 d. ? — I think it 
would be about that. 1 



500. This proposed Act puts it for 52 years 
at 3 /. 1C s. 6 J., and I presume that the difference 
in two years would be about 1 s. ?__y es . t 
should presume that that is what it is intended 
for. 



Chairman. 



501. Are there any instances in which the 
Treasury lend money at so low a rate as that?— 

As you know, this Treasury Minute covers all 
Acts, excepting the Irish Land Act. and tho 
Lands Improvement Act, which were specially 
exempted, and one or two others. J 



Chairman. 

490. Supposing that loan was to be repaid by 
an annuity of 52 years, what would the rate be 
according t < the Treasury scale ? — I could not, at 
the moment, state what the annuity would be for 
52 years ; but 50 years at 44 per cent, would be 
4/. 17 s. 1 frd. ; 1 do not think they charge the 
halfpennies. 



Mr. Parnell. 

491. W ould the sinking fund amount to 
4/. 17s. Id.? — Yes. That sum is not checked; 
I took that out myself from a book before I came 
down. 



Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



492. Is not the present rate of repayment on a 
35 years loan, 5 1. 7s. 2d. ?— It is. 

493. Supposing that the interest were reduced 
to 34 per cent., it would reduce the rate of 
repayment to 4/. 12s. 2 d., would it not?— I 
dare say that is so. 

494. At nil events, at 3$ per cent, the Govern- 

ment would lose nothing ? — You mean consider- 
ing that the security on the rates is absolutely 
perfect. J 



495. Of course the security is perfect?—] 
should mention that the reason why the Act 
upon which this Minute of 1879 was based, was 
passed, was, I believe, the fact that we do nol 
get back the principal, and it was necessary 
to fix an average of interest above the amount at 
which we could actually borrow, because if we 
only lent money at the rate at which we can 
actually borrow, any principal that we do not 
get back is of course a dead loss. 



Mr. Shaw. 

^,.? u PP oaQ t ^ le Treasury could issue 
another Minute? -The Treiumry could issue 
another Minute, certainly. The Act says, “ May 
from time to time fix.” 7 

• 497 ' T J le Trwsury has it quite in its power to 
issue another Mmute changing the rate ?— Yes. 



Mr. Greer. 

498. You charge a higher rate in order to 
make up for had debts?— Yes. 



Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

499. Then it comes to this, that if the interest 
ot money was reduced to 3* per cent., to be 
repaid m 50 yearn, the annuity, including sink- 



Mr. Shaw. 

502. Have there been any cases in which the 
Treasury have varied these rates? — No. This 
Minute was issued when the Act was passed, 
and has never yet been varied, but it. mi'dit be’ 
varied either one way or the other. ° 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

503. What are the rates under the Irish Land 
Act ? — 34 per cent, for 35 years. 

504. Instead of 4 per cent., whicli is the rate 
according to the ordinary Minute? — Yes; they 
are repaid by an annuity of 5 per ceut. 

Mr. Sexton. 

50 5. What does that work out at?— £.5 a 
year. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

506. Then I understand that the two objec- 
tions which the Treasury would find to lending 
money at the cheaper rate would be, first, that 
they have to provide against loss by charging a 
rather higher per-centage, and also that they 
have to charge a rather higher interest if money 
gets dearer?— If money got dearer they might 
vary the Minute. Money getting dearer would 
not affect the past loans. 

• ^ u PP°^ n o that a certain rate was put 

into the Act, could the Treasury by a Minute 
alter that without another Act? — Not if a certain 
rate was put in the Act, but the Act with which 
we are dealing merely says that the rate of in- 
terest shall be the rate of interest fixed by Trea- 
sury Minute. 

508. But the proposed Act, like the Land Act 
of 1881, proposes a definite amount, namely, for 
52 years an annuity of 31. 16s. 6 d., and their 
objection . to that would be that the value of 
money might vary, and they might be left at a 
loss? — Yes. 



Mr. Parnell . 

509. Have you the section of the Act under 
which the Treasury Minute referred to was 
framed?— It is the 2nd section of 42 & 43 Viet., 
c. 77, and this is the wording of it : “ Where a 
loan is granted by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, or by the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, and tbe rate of interest for 
such loan, fixed by the special Act which autho- 
rises the Commissioners to grant the loan, is a 
special rate less than 5 per cent., snch loan shall, 
notwithstanding anything in the special Act, bear 
interest at a rate not less than the rate in the 
special 
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Mr. Parnell — continued, 
special Act, and such other rate as may be neces- 
sary in the judgment of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, in order to unable the loans to 
be made without, loss to the Exchequer.” Under 
that section the Treasury issued a Minute fixing 
the rate at which they thought loans could be 
made without, loss to the Exchequer, and that 
rate governs the loans under the Labourers’ 
Act. 

Mr. Shaw. 

510. Docs that Act apply to Ireland only ? — 
No, it applies to all loans. 

Mr. Parnell. 

511. This Treasury Minute was issued in 
1879?— Yes. 

512. Of course the Labourers’ Act was not 
then in existence at all ? — No. 

513. Then the Minute was not drawn up in 
reference to that Act? — The Labourers’ Act 
incorporates this Act. 

514. But under the section you have just read, 
am I right in supposing that the Treasury have 
power to lend money under the Labourers’ Act 
at any lesser rates than those mentioned in the 
Treasury Minute, provided there is no loss to the 
public Exchequer? — Certainly. 

515. In fact a new Act is not necessary, but 
merely an alteration iu the Minute? — Merely an 
alteration in the Minute, which would apply, of 
course, to all loans except the loans in this 
Act. 

51G. Would it not be in the power of tho 
Treasury to make a Minute regulating the rate 
of interest with reference to auy particular class 
of loans, without altering that general Minute of 
1879 ?--The principle, of course, of the Minute 
of 1879 is to make the same rate applicable to 
loans generally ; but I am not prepared to say 
that the Treasury could not adopt quite a dif- 
ferent policy, and have, as it were, a sliding scale 
according to the security. Still it would be very 
difficult indeed to say what loans were good 
security, and what loans were not. I think what 
you mean is that you might divide your loans 
into Class I., first-rate secuiity ; Class II., not 
so good ; and Class III., rather indifferent ; and 
you might have, say, 3£ per cent, for the worst 
class of security, Class III. ; 3^ per cent, for 
Class II. ; and 3 per cent, for Class I. I should 
think that would be legal, but it would be full of 
difficulties. 

617. Would there be anything in the Act to 
prevent the Treasury making a fresh Minute 
that moneys lent under the Labourers’ Act should 
be lent at 3 per cent, if they considered that the 
loan could be made at that rate of interest with- 
out loss to the public Exchequer from such a 
course ? — No, I do not think that they could do 
that. The Labourers’ (Ireland) Act of 1883 says 
that the rate of interest shall be the rate fixed by 
the Minute of 1879, “with reference to loans to 
which Section 2 of the Public Works Loans 
Act, 1879, applies, or as the Treasury may from 
time to time fix in pursuance of that section.” 
It is perhaps rather a nice legal point, but I 
should say that that would oblige the rate under 
the Labourers’ Act to follow the general rate. 

0.19. 
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Mr. Parnell — continued. 

518. But looking at the section generally, and 
having regard particularly to those words of the 
section which you have just quoted, “ or as the 
Treasury may from time to time fix in pursuance 
of that section,” you apprehend that the Treasury 
would have the power to alter their Minute so as 
to give exceptional terms to loans borrowed under 
the Labourers’ Act, or for such other purposes as 
they might think the security sufficiently good ? 
— I think it may be so, but l am not sure that it 
would be so. 

Mr. Shaw. 

519. It would be safer in a Bill that is being 
brought iu to put in a rate as is done in the Land 
Act? — Yes. 

Mr. Parnell. 

520. You consider that it would remove all 
doubt, supposing such an alteration to be decided 
upon by the Treasury, if it were embodied in a 
fresh Act of Parliament ? — I think it would be 
advisable, certainly. 

521. You say that the Treasury can borrow 
money now at 2$ per cent. ? — 1 would not quite 
say that they could, but I think they could get 
it for rather less than 3 per cent, at the present 
moment. 

522. At 2jj percent-., perhaps? — Of course it 
varies from day to day. If there was a great 
war, and it was necessary to borrow money, you 
cannot tell exactly what it would be ; but I 
imagine that you would get it now under 3 per 
cent. 

523. In the event of the security being held to 
be unimpeachable,would you not consider that jth 
per cent, would be sufficient to pay the proportion 
of the departmental and other charges involved in 
the collection of these loans? —Looking at the 
trouble of receiving this principal and interest 
every year I could not say that Jth per cent, 
would be quite enough. 

524. Would not the trouble mainly fall upon 
the ordinary staff? — Yes; but then the ordinary 
staff is kept up for that special purpose. 

525. Would it require a sensible increase of 
the staff to meet the demands under a special 
Act like the Labourers’ Act? — I do not think 
that you can put it in that way. Of course it is 
all these mickles that make the muokle; all 
these Acts together make it necessary to keep a 
large staff. 

526. You would not feel yourself safe then in 
saying that 3 per cent., if the security were un- 
impeachable, would save the Treasury from loss ?' 
— No; I do not think I could quite say that. 

527. But do you think that 3Jth per cent, 
would d» so? — Three one-eighth per cent, would 
do so at the present moment, I should say. 

528. And extending over a period of 50 years, 
what would be the total annuity payable each 

ear at 3Jth per cent. ? -I cannot exactly say, 
ut something like that which was introduced in 
the Labourers’ (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill of 
last year. 

529. Something like 3/. 15s. per cent.? — 
Something like that. 

530. So that in your opinion money could be 
lent where the security was an unimpeachable 
one, at 3 L 15s. per cent.? — Yes; if that calcula- 
tion is right, I suppose it could. 

c 4 531. A*- 
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Mr. Parnell — continued. 

531. At present they charges/. 7 s. 2d., do 
they not? — Yes, 51. Is 2d. for 35 years. 

532. So that if that alteration were adopted 
there would be a saving of 1 /. 12s. per cent.? — 
To the present generation of ratepayers there 
would ; out then the reason why the Ireasurv 
fixed it at 35 years was that, they did not think it 
lair that it should fall upon a future generation 
of ratepayers. 

533. iJpnn what ground? — On the ground 
that a cottage, unless a good deal of money is 
spent in repairing it, of which you could have no 
certainty, might at the end of 35 years be very 
considerably deteriorated ; in fact, if it was ab- 
solutely neglected, I suppose it would be worth 
nlmost nothing at the end of 35 years. There- 
fore a future generation of ratepayers might find 
themselves saddled with the payment to the Ex- 
chequer without having anything worth it at nil 
in their hands ; and the Treasury thought it right 
to guard the interest of a future generation of 
ratepayci's by fixing the time of re-payment 
within what is ordinarily called the life of one 
generation. 

534. That is assuming of course that the 
Boards of Guardians who are the representatives 
of the ratepayers, entirely disregarded the inte- 
rests of the ratepayers ns they went along and 
neglected to keep these works in repair; neglected, 
in fact, to keep their own property in repair ? — 
That might of course sometimes be the case, but 
nne hopes that it would not often be so. I he 
Treasury first fixed 30 years, and then, under 
pressure, they gave way, and took 35 years. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

535 We have had a witness here to-day, Mr. 
O’Sullivan, who has been a Poor Law Guardian 
for ninny years, and who says that a cottage 
ought to last for 60 years? — If it is kept in 
decent repair. 

536. And with a very small amount of expen- 
diture, his argument is that you leave the cot- 
tage to the next generation after 35 years, without 
their paying anything for it? — I am afraid that if 
nothing was done to a cottage for 35 years, its 
value to the next generation would be but small. 

537. He did not say nothing, but as I remem- 
ber his evidence, his proposal was that the Board 
of Guardiaus should at tneir own expense do the 
necessary repairs, and he said that under those 
conditions a decent cottage would last for 60 
years. The payment is spread over 35 years ; 
accordingly the future ratepayers would have 
the margin between 35 years and 60 years 
as their property without any payment. Bid 
that way of looking at it occur to the Treasury 
at all ? — I was uot in charge of this business 
when the decision was come to ; I have only been 
doing it since last Easter, so that it is rather diffi- 
cult for me to say what the ideas were. I can 
only say what was put upon record. I have 
here the draft minute to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, naming the time ; it is as fol- 
lows : “ Looking at the purpose to which the 
loans will be applied, namely, the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings, and the extreme facility 
with which such dwellings fall into disrepair 
unless carefully and constantly watched, my 
Lords think it most undesirable that the term of 



Mr. T, P. O' Cannot —continued, 
loans to the Boards «>f Guardians should he eo 
extended as to involve the risk of leaving the 
Boards under the obligation of annual payments 
after the labourers’ dwellings have ceased to 
yield a satisfactory rental; nml feel also that the 
true character of the enterprises in which the 
Boards are about to engage, as benevolent rather 
than commercial, should be brought home to them 
at the outset by requiring from them annuities 
somewhat in excess of the probable rental. They 
urc therefore of opinion that the maximum period 
of repayment should not exceed 30 years.’’ But 
afterwards they extended that to 35 years. 

Mr. Elton. 

538. Is not 35 years an extraordinarily short 
period to predict lor the life of a cottage ? — 1 can 
only say that that was the decision of the Tien- 
sury at that time. 

539. You have not had personal experience as 
to that ? — My personal experience would rather 
be in England. 

540. r J*hcre cottages would u-ually last about 
100 years, would they not? — Yes; those of 
course are built substantially by substantial land- 
lords, and are very carefully looked after. 

541. But speaking of the cottages that squat- 
ters build upon the waste, are there any of those 
which, in your experience, arc more than 100 
years old? — I have not. much experience of those. 
I should say that what I have seen were rather 
in disrepair. 

Mr. 2'. P. O'Connor. 

542. You think that the cottages in England 
have an ordinary life of 100 years? — There are 
no doubt cottages which arc 100 years old, but 
of course 100 years ago people built very much 
more better and more substantially than they 
build now, and those particular cottages have been 
very well looked after. 

543. But you know that nearly all the wit- 
nesses who have come before us have placed the 
cost of building thoso cottages at u sufficiently 
high figure for them to be very substantial 
dwellings? — Yes; that is to any, about 100/. 
each, exclusive of expenses. 

544. Do you not think that a cottage built at 
an expense of 100/. would certainly have a life 
of more than 35 years? — You ought certainly 
for that sum to get a substantial cottage, con 
sidering the wages of labour ia Ireland. 

Mr. Sexton. 

545. Is it not highly likely that., inasmuch as 
the continuance of the payment of the rent to the 
guardians, by which the guardians would be able 
to make the annual payment to the Treasury, 
would be dependent upon their keeping the cot- 
tages in repair, they would be very likely to 
do it ? — Yes ; but supposing that you had very 
selfish guardians, who looked rather to their own 
generation, they might be able to get their rent, 
say, for 35 years, and yet let the cottage get into 
a very bad state. 

546. If they allowed the cottage to go out of 
repair, would not the depreciation of rent begin 
in their own time ? — That is, perhaps, the 
idea which made the Treasury first fix it at 30 
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Mr. Sexton — continued. 

547. I was somewhat perplexed by the state- 
ment whicli you read just now ; 1 understood the 
meaning of it to he that, because the guardians 
were engaged in a benevolent enterprise, the 
Government thought it proper to charge the 
guardians more than they were likely to get? 
— No, not in the least that. It would not be 
the Government charging them more; it would 
be that they would have to pnv more in the 
earlier years by not spreading it over so long a 
period. The Government would charge just as 
much if it were a loan for 50 years, only 
that there would not be so much to pay every year. 
You used the expression that the Government 
would be charging them more. They would 
have had to pay a larger annuity if they paid it 
off in 35 years; but you could hardly say that 
the Government charged them more, because the 
Government would get the same whether it was 
paid oft' in 35 years or in 50 years ; they would 
get the principal back. 

Mr. Shaw. 

548. Are all the advances that are made for 
sanitary purposes made under that Minute ? — 
I think they are. The Act of 1877 only excepts 
the advances under the Irish Land Act of 1870, 
or any Act authorising loans for the improve- 
ment of drainage, and the purchase of land 
in Ireland; but it does not except Sanitary 
Acts. 

549. Are there no instances in England of 
advances being made to corporations and sani- 
tary authorities on better terms than these ? — I 
think not. 

Mr. Parnell. 

550. Previously to the passing of the Act of 
1879, had nut advances been made to sani- 
tary authorities in England on much bettor 
terms than those in the Minute?— I think they 
lmd; and perhaps one of the reasons why the 
Minute was passed, was in order to prevent that 
being done again. But I will not be quite 
certain that they have ever got better terms. 

551. Since this Minute was passed, do not 
some of the English corporations and local 
authorities prefer to borrow* in the open market 
now, rather thou to give the high interest re- 
quired by the Treasury ? — Certainly they do. 
The Public Health Act of 1875 fixed 3J per 
cent, or such other rate as might, in the judg- 
ment of the Treasury, be necessary, in order to 
enable the loan to be made up without loss to 
the Exchequer ; and the same with the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act By the Public Works 
Loans Act, nuder which baths and wash- 
houses, auft waterworks, and things of that kind 
are carried out, the rate is not less than 5 per 
cent. Under the Elementary Education Act, as 
you know, the rate is 3£ per cent. 

552. Have you read the specifications of the 
Board of Works for the cottages to be constructed 
under the Act ? — I have read some of the evi- 
dence that was printed with your Report of 
last Session, but 1 do not know that I have read 
it carefully all through. 

553. Do you not think that those specifications 
require the construction of a solid and substantial 
cottage, whicli, with ordinary care and attention, 

0.19. 



Mr. Parnell— continued. 

ought to last considerably longer than 35 years? 
— es, I think it ought to, if it was kept in proper 
repair. But the view which the Treasury had in 
fixing 35 years, I think, was to guard a future 
generation of ratepayers against what might, pos- 
sibly happen. It is not to guard themselves at 
all; it makes no difference to the Treasury; in 
fact, the Treasury pel a higher rate of interest 
for a longer period of repayment. 

554. But do you not think that the future 
generation of ratepayers will be able to guard 
themselves, seeing that some of their representa- 
tives would be gradually coming upon these 
boards, and you could not draw a line in any 
particular year, when the old generation would 
cease, and when the new generation would come 
in ?— No. 

555. So that, in the natural course of events, 
the future generation would bo represented upon 
these boards long before the 35 years had elapsed, 
and would consequently be able to take means to 
guard their own interests? — If you say that you 
are to guard the future generation of ratepayers, 
you can only take what is considered to be an 
average generation, which would be 30 or 35 
years. Of course it is true that new men keep 
coming on every year. 

556. But. this question about guarding the 
interests of future generations of ratepayers has 
nothing whatever to do with security of the 
Treasury for the loan or the probability of its 
repayment ? — No. 

557. Then one reason which appeared to induce 
the Chief Secretary to agree to the shorter period 
of repayment was that it was desirable that the 
Boards of Guardians should look at the matter 
from a benevolent and not from a commercial 
point of view? — Yes, that- was mentioned in the 
letter. 

558. Do you not think that their benevolence 
would be stimulated if the Treasury showed a 
little benevolence on its own side ? — In what 
way ? 

559. By lending the money at as low a rate as 
was consistent with public security ?— It is not 
the Treasury who would be benevolent in that 
case. The benevolence would have to be ex- 
ercised by the other taxpayers who were not 
ratepayers in those particular unions where 
cottages were being bu'dt. 

Mr. Gray. 

560. With reference to the motives which in- 
duced the Treasury under that Minute of 1879 
to impose more onerous terms than they pre- 
viously exacted, does the Treasury think itself 
called upon in advances for labourers’ dwellings 
and for such like objects (we will call them 
sanitary objects) to make a profit out of the 
tran saction ? — No. 

561. It only seeks to guard the public purse 
against loss? — That is all. 

562. Could you give me an approximate notion 
of the amount of money which the public gain, 
and which the Treasury now receives from Post 
Office Saviugs Bank deposits? — No, I do not 
think I could. 

563. It is between 40,000,000 1. and 50,000,000/., 
I think; let us call it 30,000,000/. Whether 
that is large or small in amount, you are no 

tv doubt 
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Mr. Gray — continued. 

doubt aware of tbe amount of interest that they 
pay upon that? — Yes. _ . 

564. It is 2$ per cent., is it not? — I think it 
is 24 per cent. 

565. If (he Treasury, having of course the 
entire official machinery at its command, without 
any appreciable expense, borrows money at 2$ 
per cent., are you of opinion that it is not able 
to lend that money at a less rate than 3 A per 
cent., going up to 4 per cent., according to the 
term of the advance ? — You must remember that 
on the savings banks, where they paid a higher 
interest at one time, there is a very large defi- 
ciency. 

566. I am perfectly willing to go into that 
afterwards, and I will ask questions upon that. 
I now ask you this specific question : Supposing 
that the Treasury had no other transaction on 
hand, and that you took no account of any other 
transaction than the money which it borrowed at 
2J per cent., at what rate are you of opinion 
that it could borrow that particular money ? — 
'Ibis money, which is put into the Post Office 
Savings Banks, is put in when money is very 
cheap, and therefore when funds are very high. 
Then when money becomes dear a great many 
of those depositors, the money being at call, 
call out their money ; and the managers of the 
Post Office Savings Banks, viz., the Govern- 
ment, have to sell out securities when money is 
very dear, and securities are very cheap; and 
therefore they lose a great deal in that way. 
They only pay 21 per cent., but they are con- 
stantly losing by the buying and selling out of 
their securities. 

567. That would refer to the particular amount 
of deposit which they always have. There is a 
certain sum which may be larger when money is 
cheap, and smaller when money is dear ; but 
there is a certain sum which they always have ? 
— Yes. 

568. I do not want to go into the question of 
the precise amount ; but not being able to master 
two questions at once, I want to confine myself 
to the average sum which they always have on 
depost at 2i per cent, be it 1, 00d,000/. or be it 
20,000,000 l. I want to ascertain at what rate 
they could afford to lend that particular sum, 
supposing that they did not deal with the floating 
balances, as I would call them, which might 
vary, but with the average minimum sum which 
they alwnys have, and that they did not take any 
other transactions into account at all. Borrowing 
money at 2 J per cent., at what rate do you think 
that money could be lent without loss? — Ido 
not admit for an instant that you can borrow 
money at 2£ per cent. You cannot earmark 
that particular part of the savings bank de- 
jjosits. 

569. Assuming that it could he earmarked, at 
what rate could that particular money be lent 
without loss l — No doubt you could lend it on 
perfectly good security at 2| per cent. 

570. The difference between 2f per cent, and 
4 per cent, would mark the difference between 
ease and difficulty in carrying out a transaction 
such as we are contemplating ; it would make an 
enormous difference, would it not? — Yes. 

571. Is it a fact that the Treasury in calcu- 
ating at what rate it can lend money does not 



Mr. Gray — continued. 

take into account a particular sum which it may 
receive, like the Post Office Savings Bank’s de- 
posits, at 24 per cent, but, in fact, balks the 
whole transaction as a bunker would, and takes 
into consideration the savings banks deposits on 
which a larger interest is paid, und the friendly 
societies deposits on which a still larger interest 
is paid, and also past bad debts? — Yes. 

572. They take away all those things into 
consideration, do they not, in ascertaining the 
average rate of interest which they must charge 
in order to save themselves from loss ? — I do not 
think you can take this savings bank considera- 
tion at all. The rate at which the Treasury can 
borrow money is obviously the rate at which the 
funds are. 

573. But as a matter of fact, does not the 
Treasury take this matter into consideration, and 
seek to make good losses and higher interest, 
which it has to pay on the savings bank deposits, 
and on the friendly societies deposits? — No, I do 
not think it takes those into account at all. I am 
perhaps going beyond my department, because I 
am notin the Finance Department; but I should 
say that the Treasury considered as the rate at 
which it can borrow money the rate of the funds, 
and it takes into consideration of course on the 
other Bide, as the rate at which it can lend money, 
future bad debts. 

574. And past bad debts? — No, it is not 
trying to recoup itself for past bad debts. The 
Minute was only issued by the Treasury with a 
view to save itself for the future ; it is not 
trying to get back the money which it has lost ; 
I do not think it could do that. 

575. As a matter of opinion, I suppose we may 
assume that the Treasury would scarcely con- 
sider it a portion of its ordinary functions to 
enter generally into the common business of a 
banker, or of an insurance office ? — No. 

576. But it does so under exceptional circum- 
stances; that is to say, in the case of Post Office 
Savings Bunks and assurances for the working 
classes? — Yes. 

577. And it endeavours to keep that business 
restricted to the working classes by a limit of 
deposit in the case of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and by a limit of the amount of assurance 
in the case of its insurance business? — Yes. 

578. I suppose it lays itself out for that par- 
ticular class of business, and for that alone, on 
the principle that the working classes require to 
be exceptionally treated ? — Certainly ; they 
require perfect security. 

579. It would not go into the matter as a trade 
of banking or as a trade of insurance to make 
money ? — -No. 

580. It goes into it for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the working classes against the risks 
which they might otherwise run by fraudulent 
insurance companies and fraudulent savings 
banks ? — Yes. 

581. Do you not think it might reasonably say 
that the sum which it receives from the working 
classes on account of these exceptional transac- 
tions entered into solely for their benefit and 
protection might be earmarked, to use your ex- 
pression, and used for their benefit if the tran- 
saction could he carried out without loss, and that 
instead of throwing the whole thing into a com- 
mon 
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Mr. Gray — continued. 

mon fund, and treating Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits in connection with loans for harbours, or 
loans for sewage works, or loans for markets, and 
for 50 things for which the Treasury lends money, 
it might say this We consider ourselves justified 
in talcing deposits from the working classes on 
•certain terms ; we shall lend this money for the 
benefit, of the working classes on terms which will 
simply keep us clear from loss in connection with 
that particular financial transaction without re- 

? ard to any others?— I would not quite pledge 
ie Treasury to it, but I would go further than 
that and say that if the Treasury makes money 
out of the Savings Banks, that money ought to 
•go to the people who put their money into the 
savings banks, and that therefore if the Treasury 
found that they were really making a profit they 
should increase the interest. 

582. It would not be a question of making a 
profit, it would be a question of lending money 
at a lower rate. It is carrying out a State object, 
giving loans for labourers dwellings. The 
principle upon which it acts is not putting up its 
money as it were to auction and getting the 
highest rate it can, but to save itself from loss? 
— ^Yes. 

583. It payB 2} per cent, upon money depo- 
sited in the savings’ hanks at call? — Yes, at 
call. 

584. And in connection with that transaction 
it always has a certain floating balance? — Yes, 

I suppose it has a certain floating balance. 

585. The amount can easily be found, I sup- 
pose, by reference to the Returns ? — Yes ; I 
thought you meant an uninvested balance- 

586. Are younot of opinion that that 40,000,000/. 
upon which the Treasury pay 2] per cent, might 
be lent without loss at 2£ per cent? — No, be- 
■cause there are parts of that 40,000,000 /. which 
are continually being bought and sold out; 
bought dear and sold out cheap. 

587. But you do not buy the dead balance 
which always remains, tnat is, never touched? — 
You must lump the whole together, 1 think. 

588. But supposing that a banker takes from 
his customers 50,00,0000 /. of deposits and loans 
out a certain quantity, he knows from the ex- 
perience of years that there always will be a cer- 
tain average sum in his hands, and I am only 
dealing with that average sum. Of course there 
are always transactions going ou, but his coffers 
are never empty? - But I do not think a banker 
would ever allow that his profit could be counted 
'Upon that average sum that you are mentioning. 
You must take the whole of the transactions 
together. 

589. That is the sum upon which he trades? — 
That is so ; but out of the profit upon that sum 
he would have to pay interest to the depositors. 

590. That is, in this case, 2£ per cent ? — Yes; 
but supposing that a banker, or the Government 
as a banker, takes 50,000,000 /. of deposits, you 
say, that of that there is a fixed amount of 
40,000,000 7. which he puts out at interest, and 
upon which he gets 3 per cent. ; but he has to 
pay 2J per cent, on the whole 50,000,000 7., and 
there is no profit if he has to keep 10,000,000 7. 
in hand. 

591. No doubt that should go against the 
calculation; but you would see no objection to 
0.19. 



Mr. Gray — continued. 

dealing with tins sum, be it large or small, which 
is taken from the working classes, for their . 
benefit, and not making a profit out of that par- 
ticular transaction? — I do not think that you 
ought to make any profit out of the savings 
bank at all. If you find you are making a profit 
you ought to raise the interest. 

592. But that ought not to he used to com- 
pensate lor loss on other transactions ol a different 
nature altogether, such for instance as harbour 
loans, or anything else of that character ? — 
No. 

593. If that principle which I am glad to see 
has your approval were acted upon, I imagine it 
would be commonly found that this money could 
he lent at 2£ per cent.? — But you would have 
to prove that there was a profit on the savings 
banks. 

594. If the transactions carried on os a matter 
of trade and business with the working classes 
were separated from the others, and any balance 
remaining were used for their benefit in this 
particular fashion, would you not find that it 
would meet all the requirements of the case? — 
If you made any profit it ought to go to the 
depositors. You ought to fix the rate of in- 
terest payable to depositors in savings banks as 
near as possible to what you can pay, so as to 
have no loss to the taxpayers. You must take 
into consideration the clerical labour, which is 
considerable, of course in small accounts of that 
kiud, and the loss from selling in and out. 

595. It is quite conceivable that many reasons 
of public policy might be against giving a larger 
interest than 24 per cent .For instance, it 
might very possibly lead to fraud and to persons 
distributing their deposits as they now do occa- 
sionally, and putting one sum into one Post 
Office Savings Bank and another into another, 
and thus becoming depositos of a much larger 
sum than the State contemplated, because, as 
a rule, ordinary banks will not give anything 
like per cent.? — That is very true indeed, 
but I do not think that you could ever pay with- 
out incurring a loss so high an interest as these 

eople can get by ordinary investment, because 
y the nature of things these savings banks must 
pay a lower rate of interest than the current 
rate unless they are to be a dead loss. 

596. An investment is money put into a bank 
for a considerable time, but a depositor is satis- 
fied to take a lower interest for the advantage of 
being able to get his money back at caU. That 
is a- well recognised difference between investing 
and depositing, but there might be good reasons 
why the State would not care to pay higher in- 
terest than 2J per cent because even now 2$ 

er cent, lends to fraud ou tbe part of certain 
epositors who open deposit accounts at two or 
three savings banks, and thus do get more 
money in at the 24 per cent, rate than the State 
cares to take ; and you are aware that the State 
guards against that so jealously that it confis- 
cates the property if such a fraud ie discovered ? 
y e8 

597. Obviously if 24 per cent, tempts men to 
run Bucb a risk, 3 per cent, would tempt them 
very much more. There might be State reasons 
against giving a higher rate of interest, and the 
only way of meeting that would be to give the 

D 2 working 
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Mr. Gray — continued. 

working classes generally the benefit of the trans- 
action ? — Yes. 

Mr. Dickson. 

598. It is your opinion that the depositors in 
the Post Office Savings Banks should get the 
largest possible amount of interest that their 
money can yield?— Yes, I think it is fair that 
they should. 

599. And is it your opinion that it would not 
be fair to call upon the depositors in connection 
with the. Post Office Savings Banks, by getting 
a lesser rate of interest to guarautee against loss 
upon particular loans, like ordinary sanitary 
loans? — No. 

600. As a matter of fact, do the savings banks 
make money by paying 24 per cent, to depositors ? 
— No. I think not ; I do not think you can find 
that there has been any profit. 

601. Has there not been a loss upon savings 
banks? — There was a loss upon savings banks 
before the interest was reduced. 

Mr. Shaw. 

602. You are speaking of the old savings banks 
and not of the Post Office Savings Bank ? — Yes, 
the old savings banks did pay a higher rate of 
interest. 

Mr. .Dickson. 

603. Of course you would admit that there 
was a great financial difference between borrow- 
ing money at 2£ per cent, at call and lending 
money over a period of 30 years at 2| per cent. ? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Gray. 

604. These savings banks deposits and balances 
are used by the Government for their ordinary 
financial transactions, are they not? — They have 
been used now in connection with the paying off 
of the debt. 

605. They are not used for any philanthropic, 
or quasi-philanthropic purpose, although they 
are taken for that purpose ? — Quite eo. 

Mr. Dickson. 

606. Are not all the savings banks’ balances 
used by tbe Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt? — Y r es. 

Mr. Parnell. 

607. If those balances were used for tbe pur- 
pose of lending money for sanitary purposes at 
4 per cent., would there not be a very consider- 
able profit to the Treasury? — Money lent for 
sanitary purposes is, of course, generally lent on 
rather good security, but taking the securities as a 
whole, upon which the Government have lent in 



Mr. Parnell— continued, 
past times, they have not paid that per-centa^e. No 
doubt if you always charged 4 per cent, you would 
make a profit ; but under tins Minute you do not 
charge 4 per cent, unless the money is lent for at 
lenst 30 years. If you invariably charged 4 per 
cent, no doubt you would save yourselves from 
loss, and probably make a profit. 

608. I suppose the reason why only 2?, per 
cent, is given to the Post Office Savings Banks 
depositors is, that the money is used for a pur- 
pose, for which purpose, if the Government had 
to borrow money, they would only have to give 
something like 2 $ per cent, interest? — The real 
raason why it is 24 per cent, is, as I have ex- 
plained, because it is as high a rate as vou can 
give without loss for money at call, or that 'you 
can get from any bank, particularly in such 
small suras as that. 

Mr. Gray. 

609. Did not the Post Office propose, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, by a Bill of last 
Session, to increase the limit of deposits in the 
Post Office Savings Bank? — Yes, I think there 
has been a proposal of that kind. 

610. And that was strongly resisted on the 
ground of still further competition with private 
enterprise; it was, at any rate, abandoned? — 
Yes, it is not in my department, but I rather 
think that there was a proposal, and that the 
Treasury objected to going beyond a certain 
point. 

611. It was proposed by the Government, and 
it was opposed by private Members, and aban- 
doned? — That may have been so. 

Mr. Sexton. 

612. You said, did you not, that \ per cent, 
is your estimate of the expense of taking out 
and paying back the money in the case of each 
public loan ? — I should not like to commit my- 
self to that, but I think £ per cent, ought to 
cover it. 

613. Is it not the case with respect to moneys 
lent under the Land Aet of 1881 to occupiers of 
land, that the State Department has to deal 
with the individual tenant who borrows?— Yes. 

614. But in the case of the Labourers Act, is 
not there the Board of Guardians between the 
State and the labourer, so that the State Depart- 
ment, instead of having to get back the money 
from each individual labourer, can act through 
the 160 district agencies of Boards of Guar- 
dians ; and therefore is it not much cheaper and 
simpler to collect the loans ? — I should think it 
was simpler, no doubt, and so far cheaper. 

615. And so far a reason for expecting a 
cheaper rate from the Treasury ? — Yes. 
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Mr. Beresford. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

Mr. Sydney Ruxton. 
Mr. Ciieetluuu. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson. 
Mr. Elton. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Greer. 



Colonel King-Harman. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

Mr. Macnaghten. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL FOR IRELAND, in the Chair. 



Mr. Horace H. Townsend, called in ; and Examined. 



Colonel King- Harman. 

Gl(3. I think you are resident in Tipperary ? 
— I am. 

617. — Are you a Member of the Board of 
Guardians? — Yes, I am ex officio. 

618. Are you a landlord and an agent also ? — 
Yes. I am not a very large owner, but I am 
agent for Mr. Barry Smith and others. 

619. In your capacity as agent you have had 
a good deal to do with the building of labourers’ 
cottages, have you not? — Yes, a great deal. 

620. And especially on Mr. Smith Barry’s 
property? — On his property as well as on other 
properties. 

621. Will you tell the Committee what has 
been done with regard to the Labourers’ Act in 
the union of Tipperary ? — In the Tipperary 
Union they originally applied for 677 houses, 
and the Local Government Inspector passed .')76 
out of those. The annual valuation of the 
union is 142,307 l . ; and at the present moment 
the guardians have decided on building 60 out of 
the number passed by the Local Government 
Inspector. 

622. Can you explain how it was that after 
376 were sanctioned only 60 are now being 
arranged for ? — I think that the guardians begin 
to look upon the Act as rather a tentative sort of 
of thing, and they wish to try their hands first to 
see whether the people would go into those 
houses when they built them ; in fact, they do 
not like to go ahead too fast. 

623. Are there a large number of labourers, 
that is to say, persons actually depending on 
their daily wages at agriculture m that union ? — 
A very considerable number ; but I am perfectly 
certain, from my own knowledge, that there are 
a greater number of labourers than there is em- 
ployment for in its normal state; particularly in 
and about the town of Tipperary there are more 
labourers there than there is employment for, and 
consequently almost every winter they apply to 
the board of guardians for outdoor relief. 

0.19. 



Colonel King-Harman — continued. 

624. Do they get it?— Sometimes they do ; in 
fact, I may say that most of them get it. 

625. How do you give outdoor relief to able- 
bodied men ? — W e generally try to make arrange- 
ments about finding employment for them, but a 
great many of them go starving through the 
winter ; I find a great lot of employments in 
order to keep them from outdoor relief on Mr. 
Smith Barry’s property; but if it was not for 
that the ordinary employment of the farmers 
would not at all absorb the surplus labour popu- 
lation of the district. But I believe that the 
object of the board of guardians is to gscatter 
those people more out into the outside electoral 
divisions ol the union ; to get them out of the 
town, and to take off the pressure from the towns, 
as thoy feel that they would be doing a great 
deal of good if they could do it; but I doubt 
myself that the great mass of those people would 
go far. 

626. Would they be able to get employment 
in the outside districts ? — I do not think that 
they would get employment to the amount that 
was estimated as originally applied for. I do 
nut think they would get even employment for 
the number that are already passed, for because 
the great bulk of the Tipperary Union is a grass 
union, and the amount of tillage in most or the 
electoral divisions is comparatively small; it is 
nearly all a grazing district, and I doubt very 
much whether they would be able to get employ- 
ment for all of them if rhey built 376 houses; I 
doubt whether those men would ever get employ- 
ment for the winter ; I am always trying to per- 
suade the board of guardians that it is very little 
use to the labourers to put six into a district 
in which there is only employment for three, 
and that they should make proper houses and 
proper accommodation for three labourers, what- 
ever the amount of employment is in the district, 
but it is no use to the labourers themselves in 
their own interests to put six men looking for 
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Colonel King-Harman — continued, 
thi'ee men’s work; I cannot see it, and I tliink 
they agree with me in a great measure. 

627. Where did you find that the opposition 
to those, cottages come from in your union? — In 
my experience the farmers almost all are opposed 
to it where it takes land from them, although 
they are not opposed to it if it only takes land 
from their neighbours. 

Mr. Sexton. 

628. Do you know any case in which it was 
proposed to take land without taking it from the 
farmers ? — No. In those cases, in Tipperary, 
they originally proposed to take some from Mr. 
Smith Barry's farms, but they did not persist in 
it because I showed them that I was building 
houses myself, quite sufficient for all the require- 
ments of the neighbourhood. 

629. So far as the proposals to take land are 
■concerned in cases where ihe guardians have 
determined to build, or where the Local Govern- 
ment Inspector lias passed the houses, the case 
which you have put before the Committee of 
land being taken, not from a farmer, but from u 
neighbour who is not a farmer, is purely imagi- 
nary ? — From a neighbouring farmer I meant. 

630. You told Colonel King-Harman that the 
farmers were willing if the land was not taken 
from them but from their neighbours?-- Suppos- 
ing, we will say, there are two farmers, one will 
say, I do not object so long as the land is taken 
from the neighbouring farm, but I object if it 
comes to my case. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

631. Have cases come to your knowledge 
where an attempt has been made to put labourers’ 
cottages on land on which they ao not require 
labourers? — Yes, a great number, and according 
to this very report, 677 houses were applied for 
and only 376 were passed by the Local Govern- 
ment Inspector ; that in itself shows that houses 
were applied for in many cases where he did no . 
think that the requirements of the case justi- 
fied it. 

632. Do you think when it is decided to build 
a labourer’s house, or to build houses for labourers, 
it is advantageous to place them dotted all over 
the country, or would it be better to place four or 
6ix together? — I think it would be far better to 
dot them over the country. I ihink one of the 
great advantages of the present Labourers Act, 
if it could be made to work properly, is in 
diffusing the labourers through the country in 
place of keeping them concentrated in the towns 
and villages as they are at present in a great 
many districts. It is a very great addition to a 
man’s labour if he has to go three or four miles to' 
his place of work, and it would be far better for 
the sake of the labourers themselves if you could 
scatter them more in the places of their immediate 
employment. 

633. What is the rate of wages in your union? 
— It varies ; I think now the rate of wages on 
Mr. Smith Barry’s property is 12 .vi a week ; but 
the average would be, 1 suppose, about 10 s. 

634. Would that last all the year round 9 

Yes. 



Mr. Shaw. 

635. Do they get houses in addition to that? 
— No ; I do not think they do as a rule. 

636. In your case do they pay for the houses? 
— No ; I give a man 12 s. a week, and if he gets 
a house I deduct 1 s. for the. house- 

Colonel King-Harman. 

637. Wliat do you think that a labourer can 
afford to pay for a house and half au acre of 
land ?— I should think from 1 .v. to Is. 6 d. a 
week is the utmost that you can possibly ask 
labourers to pay for those holdings with any pro- 
bability of getting it or of improving their posi- 
tion. If you put a standard for those houses 
which raises the rent and taxes, you will not do 
any good to the labourers themselves. It is 
much better to put it at such a rent that they 
can pay and make them more comfortable. I 
should say from Is. to 1 s. 6 d. a week, varying 
of course according to the rate of wages in the 
district, and accordiug to the quality of the laud 
that they get in the half acre, because if' that 
half acre is very good land they can afford to pay 
a bit higher rent than if it is very poor land. 

Mr, Sydney Buxton. 

638. Do you think that they ought to be free 
from county cess ? — It is very hard to sav, be- 
cause that means giving it to them cheap, and of 
course the cheaper you can give it the better ; 
but then on the other hand if you relieve them 
from the payment of taxes, the other small 
holders about, the ordinary labourers, who have 
to pay rates, will be very dissatisfied. 

639. How much a year would the county cess 
amount to on a cottage like that? — I should 
think that the county ccss would average about 
1 s. 8 d. in the £. a year. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

640. Those labourers will be monthly tenants, 
will they not?- -Yes. 

641. How could they be charged with the 
county cess ? — I do not think you could charge 
them county cess. 

642. What are the difficulties that you see in 
the working of the Act at present? — I think 
that the Act, as it stands, is almost unworkable 
to a great extent, and I do not know any Act 
that would do more good in the country if it 
could be worked. The principal difficulties in 
the way of the working of the Act are these : 
first, arranging about mo purchase money ; that 
is to say, the value whioh is to be paid for those 
sites that you are taking. At the present moment 
you find some people are asking a tremendous 
number of years’ purchase for them, putting 
quite prohibitory rates upon them. 

643. What do you call a tremendous number 
of years’ purchase ? — Twenty-seven years and 30 
years’ purchase, as I have heard ; I do not know 
from my own experience. Many boards of 
guardians are offering to the landlords prices 
varying from five to 10 years’ purchase on the 
Poor Law Valuation. In the Tipperary Union 
they offer 10 years’ purchase, to be divided 
between the landlord and the tenant, and those 
offers have not been accepted. 

* 644. What 
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Colonel King- Harman — continued. 

644. What would you propose in that case; 
would you go to arbitration ? — 1 do not like 
arbitrations at all ; I would much rather have 
some other machinery ; 1 would rather that the 
Act of Parliament itself fixed the number of 
years’ purchase. Say that you fix a number not 
exceeding 22A years’ purchase, that might be for 
the landlord, and one half of it for the tenant, 
sa)’, that it is not to exceed that ; and then when 
you are going to purchase, if the guardians and 
the landlord mutually agree to let the rent be 
fixed as the basis of purchase, let it be so; and 
if either the landlord objects to the rent being 
the basis ns being too low, or the board of guar- 
dians object to it as being too high, I would then 
call upon the Land Commissioners to send down 
a valuer to value the land, and take it at so 
many years’ purchase on the valuation so put on 
it. According to the present way of getting at 
the value you would have a troublesome matter. 
Under the Railways Clauses Act you must have 
a Government valuer, and a great deal of trouble 
is incurred in taking evideuce in those things, 
whereas if you had a man like a Land Commis- 
sioner sent down there he would do the whole 
union in three days with those small plots. That 
is one thing about the fixing of the purchase 
money. The next difficulty is about the inves- 
tigation of titles, and that is a very great diffi- 
culty at present in the working of the Act. 
The great bulk of the landlords are owners 
under settlement, and I know myself of one case 
where a landlord who is most anxious to give 
sites for nothing is advised that according to the 
terms under which he holds his property he 
is bound to sell it at the highest market price, 
and to invest the money in statutory securities 
for the remainder-man. I really do not see, 
when you are dealing with small lots like these 
for the benefit of the community, why a man 
could not sell it under any landlord’s title 
who could be able to prove 20 years’ undis- 
turbed possession of himself or his predecessors 
in title. That should be taken as primd J'acie 
evidence of title in himself, and it would simplify 
the conveyance very much. If the purchase- 
money was agreed upon between the guardians 
and the vendor, that is, the landlord, I would let 
the board of guardians lodge that purchase- 
money on a deposit receipt in a bank to the 
credit of the owner and the clerk of the union 
in their joint names, and immediately on their 
lodging that money they should be empowered 
to take up possession of the land, and the 
landowner, on the production to the clerk of 
the union of an affidavit by two credible 
witnesses verifying the fact that he or his 
predecessor wa9 for 20 years the absolute 
owner of that property, should then receive 
the money, getting the clerk of the union to 
endorse the receipt for him to get it done. I only 
throw out this crude suggestion as some way of 
simplifying the verification of title, because you 
find practically in working the Act the very 
great expense that it would put the guardians to 
with regard to those titles if they all have to be 
gone through. 

645. In fact, you think that the expense of 
building the house and purchasing the land as an 
ordinary chattel would be quite as much as any 

0.19. 



Colonel King-Harman — continued, 
labourer could pay interest on ? — I think it 
would be far better if you laid down, as the 
Land Commissioners do when they are ordering 
a labourer’s house to be built, what rent is to be 
charged ; and if you did not leave it at all to the 
discretion of the board of guardiaus what rent 
they are going to charge to those people, I would 
fix a varying rate of not less than 1 s., or not 
exceeding Is. 6 d. I would let it be varied 
according to the Poor Law Valuation of the land. 
Supposing that the Poor Law Valuation was 
under 20 /., I would let the rent be 1 s., because 
in that case the land must be poor land; but 
if the Poor Law Valuation is from 20 l. to 40 1., 
I would make it Is. 3d., and if it was over 40/. 
I would make it I s. 6 d., because that would be 
extremely good land. 

646. What valuation of a farm would you con- 
sider a proper farm to place a cottage upon? — I 
do not think you can make any arbitrary 
standard, because there may be a farm of 200 or 
300 acres, all in grass, which only requires one 
man, or there may be a farm of 40 or 50 acres 
all in tillage, which would require two or three 
men. I would take it by the townland rather 
than by the farm, because many tenants have 
come to consult me to oppose for them ; they do 
not like themselves to oppose it. I know people 
that would step forward to oppose it for them, 
but I always refuse to do so, because £ say, If 
there is a house wanted on your farm, why 
should not it be built, and if you do not want a 
house you can oppose it yourself. One of their 
great objections to the Act is this: You are now 
taking from us a piece of ground, and we have 
no power whatever in the selection of the man 
that is being put into that plot of ground. The 
board of guardians may put in a robber, or a 
confirmed drunkard, or some man who is most 
obnoxious to the tenants, and you give us no 
control whatever over that. I think there is a 
good deal to say with respect to that. I have 
always said, What would you think, supposing 
it was made compulsory on the board of guardians 
by the Act, would this get over the objection on 
your part, that if a man was convicted before the 
chairman of the quarter sessions of robbery, or 
of any offence for which he got three mouths’ 
imprisonment, that that should terminate his 
tenancy, or if he was an habitual drunkard, and 
proved to be so by being three times convicted 
of drunkenness before petty sessions in a certain 
time, that that should compulsorily terminate his 
tenancy, would you think that that would be 
a sufficient guarantee? Every one that I have 
spoken to has said that they thought it would 
be a considerable amount of protection to them. 

647. Then you want a guarantee of the man’s 
character ? — -Yes, that there should be some sort 
of guarantee about the man. I would also sug- 
gest that whenever a tenant is willing to give a 
plot of land free he should have the selection in 
the first instance of the first tenant to go into it, 
provided he is not a member of his own family. 

648. Have you thought at nil about the re- 
pairing of the houses ?— Yes ; I think you must 
make the tenants repair them. I would put a 
low rent upon the tenants, but I would have the 
tenants repair the cottages, because, if you re- 
member the boards of guardians have no machinery 
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Colonel King- Harman — continued, 
for doing those things, and it would cost the 
board of guardians about three times, probably, 
what it would cost the tenants for putting them 
in repair. I would nut the rents low on the 
tenants, but I would ask them to keep their 
houses in repair themselves, in order to save 
expense to the rates. 

649. What would you say about the collection 
of the rents from those tenants; how would you 
have them collected? — That is another pleasure 
that the board of guardians will have. They will 
find themselves in the position of landlords and 
agents in recovering the rents. 

Mr. Shaw. 

650. Would not the poor rate collector be the 
proper person to do it ? — Yes, and he would have 
to do it. You may calculate upon it that the 
average cost of those houses, from my experience, 
will be, for each pair of houses, from 140 1. to 
180 1., according to the distance of carriage, and 
the facilities for getting stone and material. 
Single houses would be about 4/. or 5 l. more. 
The only 'advantage in a double house is the 
saving in the cost of the party wall. 

Mr. Brodnck. 

651. Assuming how many rooms to each 
house ?— I would allow one kitchen and two bed- 
rooms, and a back scullery, to each house. I 
hold some houses with a third bedroom, but those 
are very exceptional. My experience is that in 
nine cases out of ten a kitchen and two bedrooms, 
with a scullery, is sufficient for the requirements 
of an ordinary family, and it is only special cases 
where you want a third bedroom. 

Colonel King-Harman, 

652. Does tLat estimate include offices? — I 
think it would not. I think that those houses 
will cost a great deal more than the general mass 
of guardians calculate- When they come to 
build the houses, they will have the fencing of 
the plots of ground, and they will have to build 
the necessary privies and out-offices that are 
required by the Board of Works for the houses, 
and I think they will find that the probable cost 
of each of those houses will be over 80 /. 

Mr. Shaw. 

653. Would that include the price of the land ? 
—No, only the building. I say that on the 
average you will not build those honses, fencing 
in the portions of ground, and providing them 
with yards, under an average of 80 l. each. 

654. And to buy the land as well? — You 
would have to buy the lnnd besides, and that I 
put down on the average at about 20 I., where 
you have to buy up both the landlord and the 
tenant. 

Colonel King- Harman. 

655. Would you recommend that the board of 
guardians should have power to put houses iu 
repair that are already in existence, if they have 
good walls in them?— Yes, I would give that 
power where they are certified. I would give 



Colonel King-Harman — continued, 
very much more power to the Poor Law 
Inspector, or such other person as the Local 
Government Board authorised in dealing with 
the details of the Act than he has at present, I 
would give the Poor Law Inspector power to alter 
sites where he saw by the statement of the 
guardians and of the tenaut I lint such a change 
of site was desirable ; I would allow the Local 
Government Inspector to alter it without any 
further trouble or Provisional Orders. In my 
own experience, I have two or three eases where 
the tenants are quite willing to allow the houses 
to he built, if they are built on a different site 
from the one that is marked out for them, and 
the guardians are quite willing to agree to it if 
they had legal power to do so ; and therefore it 
would be a very great object without any circum- 
locutionary power lo give power to the I ’oor Law 
Inspector for the district, to change those sites 
where he shall see it necessary, on the applica- 
tion of the board of guardians and the tenant 
jointly. 

656. With regard to the time for publishing 
notices, do you think that that should be ex- 
tended ? — I think it should. 

657. What would you recommend; would you 
have two periods in the year, or what? — I would 
have two periods in the year. I do not think 
that I would put it all over the year, but I think 
it ought to be twice a year. I have been con- 
sidering over this matter very much, and I am 
most anxious, on the part of the landlords that I 
represent, to do the best thing possible for the 
labourers. For instance, three gentlemen whom 
I represent, have given sites lree in all cases 
where their agent thinks that they arc required, 
if there is employment for those people, and they 
make no charge at all, and they would deduct 
the acrcable rent off the tenants in those cases. 
All that those landlords want is to prevent an 
excessive number of houses being built in excess 
of the demand for labour in their districts, and I 
believe that if you can show that, all the reason- 
able landlords that I have named would be most 
anxious to farther the working of the Act. In 
most cases they are ready to deal liberally with 
a piece of ground wherever you can show them 
that you are bettering the position of the labour- 
ing class by putting them in places where they 
are likely to get employment, and to do their 
utmost to help the people, but they think that 
there is an excess over the demand. 

658. Where you have a number of labourers 
congregated together, as you describe iu the 
county of Tipperary, do you think it would be a 
good plan if the guardians could purchase, say, 
four or five or six .acres of land in one block, and 
divide it into half-acre plots? — I do not. I think 
the groat advantage of the Act is in diffusing the 
labour, taking it out of the concentrated villages 
and towns, and getting it more distributed. I 
am not afraid of the Act; I am only afraid of 
the abuse of the Act. I am only afraid that- you 
may get a great number of people put into a dis- 
trict, say, in a grass district, where there is no 
employment for half the year, for they will 
simply try to exist upon these little half-acre 
lots, and be establishing a class something like 
the old 40 s. freeholders that we knew of in Ireland 
40 or 50 years ago ; that is the only risk. 

659. You 
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Mr. Beresforcl. 

6-59. You say that there are more labourers in 
the county than there is work for? — Yes, in some 
districts. 

660. How do those men exist? — I really do 
not know how they exist ; I do not think they 
exist at nil ; they try to rub through the winter 
simply Jialf starving, and their wives go begging 
about in a great measure, and they get an odd 
day’s work here and an odd day’s work there ; 
that is the way that they do live, and I think it 
would be a very great advantage if we could get 
an equilibrium ; if we could scatter those people 
out of the towns and get employment for them in 
the out districts ; but I doubt whether a great 
many of them would go when it came to the point. 

I am perfectly certain that if it is incumbent upon 
the board of guardians, or if they contemplate even 
putting such a rent on those holdings as will be 
necessary to pay the interest to the Government, 
you will not get tennnts at all for the houses. 1 
look upon it as an absolute necessity that the 
board of guardians must face this, that the rent 
which they can get from those tenants will not, 
in nil probability, exceed one-half of what they 
have to pay to the Government for those loans, 
and that they must be prepared to make good the 
other half out of the rates, and I think it would 
be very much better if the Act laid it down for 
them. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

661. Do you mean at the rate which the 
Government is charging at the present moment? 
—Yes. 

662. And you would be in favour of a reduction 
of that rate ? — Yes, certainly ; I would put a 
rent on those labourers’ houses varying from 1 s. 
to is. 6 d. a week pro ratS, according to the 
value of the land. If, therefore, you can get a 
reduction in the interest that you are paying and 
in the rates of repayment, that would put so much 
money into the ratepayers’ pocket, und you 
would have so much less margin to pay. 

663. The smaller the margin, of course, the 
better you think it is? — Yes. Supposing that 
5 I. will be the charge per 100 or that 51. 7 s. 
is the rate, if you put the rent at 1 s. a week rent, 
that takes 2 1. 12 s. out of it, and that, in round 
numbers, leaves just about half; you must calcu- 
late, therefore, on a loss of between 2 1. or 3 l. 
on each bouse that you build, which has to be 
made up out of the rates ; but I do not see why 
the rates should not make it up where it is neces- 
sary and useful for the poor that those houses 
should be built. The only thing that I object to 
is that the ratepayers should bo taxed 2 L or 3 1. 
a year to build bouses where, owing to the dearth 
of employment, it is not an advantage to the 
labourers to be put into them. 

Mr. Beresford. 

664. At the present time, what do the labourers 
pay for their cottage and garden ? — For most of 
the cottages where they live in towns they pay 
high rents, varying from 1 s. 6 d. to 2 s. a week. 
I am not at all sure that the labourers themselves 
would be so anxious to leave the towns and go 
out into the country as the people who are 
interested in their welfare are to make them go 
out into the country. A great number of them 
would prefer to stay in the towns, even paying 
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Mr. Beresford — continued, 
those high rents, because they are more in the 
centre of getting employment and of having an 
odd day here and an odd day there from different 
people, and another thing they are nearer the 
public houses. 

665. Do not the people in the rural districts 
pay about 1 s. a week? — Not so much in many 
districts. In many districts they only pay 8 d. 
or 9 d. a week. 

666. One shilling a week or 1 s. 6 d. a week 
would be a very moderate rent for a bouse and 
half an acre of land, because, I suppose, the land 
is good land in your county? — Yes; but I think 
it would be much better putting this rent at such 
a figure as to make the reDt safe to be paid, 
because there is no use in having a loss ; it would 
be better to have a little margin in favour of the 
tenants that you pat into those houses than to 
put the guardians with a whole lot of arrears 
that they cannot get and will not get. I think 
the rates would lose less by putting a compara- 
tively low rent ou those houses than by putting 
on a high rent. 

667. "You stated, did you not, that the board 
of guardians offered 10 years’ purchase, to be 
divided between the landlord anu tenant? — Ten 
years’ purchase on the Poor Law valuation. 

668. Is not the Poor Law Valuation very 
low? — The Poor Law valuation is an utterly 
unreliable standard because the Poor Law Va- 
luation is very much higher pro rata on tillage 
lauds than on grass lands, and you could not 
depend upon it as an average to base your cal- 
culation upon. I do not think that you can 
form any fair basis on which to base your pur- 
chases, except on a valuation being made of those 
plots where the guardians and the landlord do 
not agree to accept the rent as the standard. 

669. You would have a valuation under tire 
Land Commission ? — Yes. 

670. That would be expensive, would it not ? 

— No. Take the Tipperary Union, which is a very 
large union in itself, I suppose two thirds of the 
cases will be settled between the guardians and 
the landlords without any bother, on the basis of 
the rent ; therefore you would only have to deal 
with, say, half or one-fourth, and a Commissioner 
that lias to deal with those little half-acre lots 
here and there throughout the country could do 
20 in a day, or he could do the whole union in 
three days. We are only going in for 60 houses 
at the present moment, and therefore we should 
only have to ascertain the value, of those 60 plots ; 
that is all that is contemplated to be built this 
year ; and out of those 60 houses auy one that I 
am concerned with I am giving for nothing, and 
with regard to the other cases probably in more 
than one-half of them the guardians and the 
landlords will accept the rent as the standard ; 
therefore your Land Commissioner, or whoever 
else was sent down by the Local Government 
Board, would only have a comparatively small, 
number to deal with, and he would deal with 
the whole of those cnees in our union in three 
days. 

671. What is the feeling of the farmers them- 
selves with regard to this scheme in your union ; 
are they opposed to it, or 8re they in favour of 
jt ? — They are inwardly opposed to it, although 
outwardly they are not. ' 

£ 672. But 
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Mr. Bcresford— continued. 

672. But are they afraid to oppose it? — Yes ; 
they do not want it to be unpopular. 

673. And they wanted to put you forward as 
a stalking horse ? — Yes. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

674. "When you talk of years’ purchase to be 
given for the land, do you put the basis upon the 
Poor Law Valuation, or upon the rent ? — Cer- 
tainly not on the Poor Law valuation, hut on 
the rent; we refuse to take the rent as a standard 
on the valuer’s valuation. 

675. Do you consider 30 years very exorbitant 
when a small portion is taken out by compulsion 
from an estate, and where probably it is dis- 
agreeable to have it taken ? — In ordinary circum- 
stances if you were selling land to a rnihvuy you 
would consider that you ought to get a very 
much higher rate for compulsory purchase than 
for a voluntary purchase, no doubt but it must be 
remembered that the object for which these pur- 
chases arc to be made, that is to say, for the im- 
provement of the labouring classes ; aud for that 
reason therefore I think that landlords ought to 
he much more reasonable than they would be in 
dealing for other purposes with their land. 

676. You are aware that a railway would give 
more than 30 years’ purchase ? — Yes- 

677. However, we may pass from that; I 
think that 22 years is what you said would be a 
fair thing? — Twenty -two and a half years. 

678. And you would give half to the tenant? 
— Yes. 

679. Do you mean making the two together 
33 years’ purchase, or giving the landlord only 
a half?— I would give 22 j years’ purchase to the 
landlord, because lie has to reduce the tenant’s 
rent then pro raiti whatever he did. The tenant 
is only getting his beneficial interest, his tenant- 
right in the land, and he is not a loser, because 
he is exonerated from paying the rent of that 
portion which is taken away from him. 

680. Do you consider that the 22 years’ pur- 
chase is to pay both the landlord and tenant ? — 
No ; only the landlord. 

681. Have you considered the case of Ulster 
at all, where the tenants arc in the habit of 
giving a large sum of money to the outgoing 
tenant?— I have not; I only deal with the 
county I know. 

682. If a man has given, we will say, 30 years’ 
purchase the year before for his holding, would 
you only give him the 11 yenrs’ pui'chase for 
what is taken from him the next year? — I know 
nothing abont the north of Ireland, and I should 
not like to give an answer upon that point. 

683. What would you do in such a case as I 
have named ; would you adopt the same rule 
there as in Tipperary ? — No ; I think you must 
make your rule according to the circumstances 
of the case. 

684. Who do you think ought to pay the coBt 
of making out the title ? — I think the guardians 
should do so ; but I would have no costs of title, 
because the Act of Parliament might so simplify 
the costs of title that I do not see why there 
should be any cost of making out the title. 



Colonel King-Ilurman . 

685. I think you said that 20 years’ undis- 
turbed possession should constitute a title ?— 
Yes; but I would put a restriction that no one 
should be allowed to deal with more than nne- 
fiflieth part of the acreahlc quantity of his land, 
so as not to affect mortgages. 

Sir ITcrvry Bruce. 

68G. Do yon think it would be fair that, very 
small farmers, of whom there arc a great many 
in many parts of Ireland, should he culled upon 
to pay half the rates to put their labourers in a 
better position Ilian they are iu themselves? — I 
do, because you cannot help sometimes having 
cases of individual hardship. 1 would be very 
much disposed iu dealing with the moiety that is 
to be put on the taxation to put one-half of it on 
the townlaud, because you must remember that 
in finding accommodation for the wants of those 
labourers on the townlund it is a considerable 
advantage to them to get these labourers on the 
townlamls ; therefore I do^uot pity them, either 
the landlord or the tenant, on that townlund, if 
they do not find sufficient labourers accommoda- 
tion themselves, for having to find it for them, 
where there is a necessity for it. I should pity 
them very much if the labourers were quartered 
on them where there is not a necessity for it, but 
I do not pity them lor having to pay for it where 
there is a necessity for those houses. 

687. You admit that a man, who only pays 
40 s. to 50 s. a year rent, docs not want a 
labourer’s cottage? — Yes. 

688. Admitting that, do you think it fair that 
a man should be charged half the expense of the 
labourers’ cottages in his district? — I do not 
think it can be helped; 1 tliiuk it is one of the 
incidents of taxation that cannot be avoided, and 
besides, it will be a very small amount in any 
case. 

Mr. Broclrich. 

689. What is the smallest holding in your dis- 
trict, that you are aware of, on which you pro- 

ose to place a cottage ? — I think the guardians 
ecided to put them all on the largest ratepayers, 
which I do not agree with either, because the 
largest ratepayers might not want houses. I think 
they should be taken according to the necessities 
of the farm ; and I do believe, myself, that in 
working this Act they have put the cart before 
the horse in making the guardians, in the first 
instance, the investigators of those cases. It 
would have been much better if there had been 
a kind of Labourers’ Commission to investigate 
the case, and then left it to the board of guar- 
dians. Look at the enormous expense that the 
board of guardians are put to in paying archi- 
tects and surveyors and the like for 667 lots, out 
of which only 376 were passed by the Govern- 
ment official. If the Government official had 
been, in the first case, the man to investigate the 
necessities of the district, he would only have put 
forward 376, and the guardiano would have been 
saved all the trouble and bother and expense of 
the rest. 

690. Do you find that those, on whom it is 
proposed to place the cottages, as a rule, regard 
it as an accommodation ? — They regard it ns a 
most extreme nuisance. 

691. Are 
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Mr. Brodrick — continued. 

691. Are tlierc any cases that you are aware 
of where the occupiers in your district have been 
ordered under the Land Act to build cottages for 
their labourers ? — Not in ray immediate district, 
about Tipperary; but there arc in other districts 
that 1 am connected with, in which such orders 
have been made. 

692. Were they complied with? — They have 
been complied with under compulsion ; they have 
been forced to do it. A great number of them 
did so voluntarily, but there are a great number 
of cases where they had to put extreme pres- 
sure on them, putting them under penalties to 
make them do so. 

693. Taking the generality of cases in your dis- 
trict, should you say that a man occupying 30 or 
40 acres of land was as well housed as a labourer 
will be under those circumstances ? — I think the 
class of farm houses on 40 or 50 acreholdings in 
the Tipperary and Limerick districts are pretty 
comfortable. They are thatched houses, but they 
are comfortable inside. But there is another 
question ; it is very often said (because this is a 
thing 1 have a great deal of experience ofj that 
there is no use in building decent houses for 
labourers, because they will not keep them decent 
if you want them to do so; that is not my expe- 
rience ; I have built hundreds of labourers houses, 
and my experience is, that two out of every three 
of them, at all events when they get a decent 
house, are anxious to keep it, and when they 
have even left a wretched old thatched hovel like 
a pigsty, anil have been put into a decent house, 
they have improved their position, and kept their 
house in order. That is to say, in the majority 
of cases. Of course there are exceptions. 

694. If the occupiers regard those cottages as 
a nuisance, influence may be brought to bear 
with the guardians to build them in large blocks 
in villages, instead of scattering them as you 
propose over the country ? — I am sure that there 
would ; they would rather have them anywhere 
than have them near themselves ; they would 
much rather build them in the next parish. 

695. There is a considerable reduction of cost, 
is there not, in building them in blocks instead 
of separately? — Very little; it is only the cost 
of one dividing wall, principally between the 
two houses. I do not say that it would be more 
than 6 Z. or 7 1. difference. 

696. If you could build cottages in blocks of 
two you practically may almost make the same 
saving? — I save something; I generally build 
them in blocks of two, and I save 21. I gene- 
rally make one party wall do for two houses. 

697. Your estimate of from 140/. to 180/. 
does not include the building of a pigsty ? — No, 
simply the cost of the houses. 

698. And you must make some addition to that 
for a small fence of some kind ? — Yes. 

699. Should you say. taking one cottage with 
another, assuming them to build separately, that 
you would expect to build a cottage for 40 /., or 
even under 100 Z.? — I say that building a house 
with the yards and necessary out-offices that 
would be required, that is to say, a pigsty, a 
privy, and an ashpit, including the fencing in of 
that half-acre, would be more likely to be over 
90 Z. than under. 

700. Did you ever build a cottage yourself for 
0.19. 



Mr. Brodrick— continued, 
so little ? — I calculate that I can build a pair of 
cottages of this size because I have facilities, 
that is to say, stone and gravel, on the spot for 
about 150 /., but I could not build them for that 
sum if I had to go a long distance aud to draw 
stone, or had to cart material from a railway at 
long distances. 

701. How long do you think such a cottage 
would hold ? — If a house is properly built now 
it ought to hold very well for 40 or 50 years if 
j'ou put good materials in it, or it may fall down 
in half the time if you do not. One thing 1 am 
rather afraid of is this: Who is to go and look 
after and superintend the building of those 
houses which the board of guardians are going 
to build. They will build them by contract, no 
doubt, and if they do not employ a clerk of the 
works, or some respectable person to look after 
the building of those cottages, the probability is 
that they will not last half a century. 

702. Who is going to look after the repairs ? — 

I think myself, if the .guardians become land- 
lords of this large number of cottages, they will 
have to employ an official specially for the pur- 

ose of looking after those houses; they will 

ave to employ agents to look over the property. 

703. Practically, if j-ou charge Is. Gd. a 
week they will barely pay half the interest? — That 
is all, I think. I do not think it will pay more 
than half the expenditure. I do not want to be 
misunderstood, because there are districts in 
Ireland where labour of tradesmen is very cheap, 
where stone is on the spot, aud where they 
get gravel on the spot; and, under those 
favourable circumstances, I am not prepared to 
say that houses may not be built for between 
60 /. and 70 /., but I have no personal cognisance 
of any such houses. Within my experience, 
that is in Cork, Tipperary, and Limerick, I 
should say there would be no bouses built under 
the figures I say. 

704. Generally speaking, you have found the 
landlords, have you not, very favourable to the 
better housing of the labourers ? — I would not 
say generally. I think there have been a great 
many landlords who have been led by the tenants 
to do what I have refused to do, that is to come 
forward to oppose, out of good nature to the 
tenants, the tenants have not come forward to 
oppose. Other landlords have opposed until 
they saw more about the taxation that it was 
going to put on the district without any ultimate 
object of opposing. They opposed in the first 
instance, when they saw applications made for 
fully double the number of cottages that they 
thought ought to be put on the district. 

705. Have you thought of any further ma- 
chinery that might be provided for carrying out 
the Act ; would you suggest that further direc- 
tions or recommendations should be given to the 
boards of guardians? — I think the present ma- 
chinery for carrying out the Act is very cumber- 
some in many cases. I think, as I said before, 
that you ought to give to the Poor Law In- 
spector, or to such other person as the Local 
Government Board may think fit, the power of 
altering the sites and the power of going to the 
townland, on appeal from a landlord or tenant on 
that townland, to look again into the cases where 

e 2 the 
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Mr. Brodrich — continued, 
the board of guardians have put the 6ites on that 
townlnnd to see whether it offers proper employ- 
ment for the number of people. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

706. I think you said that the Poor Law 
valuation of your union is 142,000/.? — Yes, 
142,307 l 

707. What is the average annual poor rate 
on it?— It varies. I did not bring the figures 
with me, and I could not tell you from memory. 

708. You stated that there was not sufficient 
employment for the labourers iu the union ; do 
you mean that at no time of the year is there 
sufficient employment ; for instance, is there not 
sufficient employment for them in the spring and 
harvest? — Yes, certainly there is at those times. 

709. At other times of the year do they take 
up any other occupation; for instance, stone- 
breaking, or anything else ? — Not that I am 
aware of ; I think they go to other districts, and 
get work outside; they go about from district to 
district, and their wives beg about. In fact, I 
really do not know how they support themselves, 
but they manage to struggle for existence. 

710. Do they not travd, in fact, to other dis- 
tricts, and remain away, perhaps, a couple of 
weeks at a time? — Yes, I think they do; and 
occasionally they go up to the boards of guar- 
dians in a body with a black flag flying, and ask 
for relief. 

711. Can you tell me whether any considerable 
amount of the outdoor relief in your union goes 
to supporting able-bodied labourers who are 
struck down by sickness ?— I think that the out- 
door relief in my union is excessive; it is not 
closely enough watched at all. I think that the 
outdoor relief is what is running up the rates so 
excessively in the Tipperary Union. 

712. What I want to get at is the amount of 
out-door relief to able-bodied labourers who are 
temporarily disabled through sickness? — We do 
give it. 

713. What proportion of the cost of pauperism 
is due to that eause? — I could not tell you, but 
I know that there are a great number of people 
getting out-door relief, wno, I believe, ought to 
be in the bouse. 

714. What would you say as an average would 
be a fair number of years’ purchase for the plots 
of laud for cottages ? — I should say from 20 to 
22 J years’ purchase of the hind, and one-half of 
that for the tenant for his goodwill, but I would 
be very much inclined, as I have said, to put 
a moiety of the cost over and above what is 
paid by the tenant on the particular town- 
land, so that the higher the purchase- money the 
more the landlords and tenants ask for the 
purchase of the lots, the higher the taxation 
would be on themselves; and therefore when 
they kept the mice under by either presenting 
the lots themselves for nothing, or giving them 
at a very low price, that wonld reduce the 
taxation on that particular townland. I think 
that you might briug a certain pressure to bear 
to keep down high prices, and to induce people 
to give their land voluntarily by localizing 
the charge and placing one-lialf of it on that 
particular townland where the labourers’ cottages 
will be built. 



Colonel King-Harman. 

715. You use the term townland very often ; 
is that the area of taxation that you have agreed 
to in Tipperary, or is it the electoral division? — 
The electoral division. I am only suggesting 
the townland. If you are going to put a 
separate rate for a labourer’s cottage, I would 
not put it on the farm that the cottage vva3 being 
built on. but I would put it on the townland in 
which that farm was included, because the nun 
that you may put into thnt cottage may not 
work for the man on whose land his house is 
built, but the probability is that ho gets employ- 
ment from some one in the townland. 

716. You would make the townland the area 
for taxation, and not the electoral division? — 
Yes, I would, but the guardians do not. Their 
proposition now stands for the electoral division. 
My proposition would be to put one-half on the 
townland, and one-half on the electoral division. 

1 would localize it. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

717. I was rather surprised to hear you say 
that you thought that on the average the cottages 
would cost about 150 /. or 1 60 /. a pair, because 
in the Exhibition at Cork prize model cottages 
were produced which would be accepted by the 
Board of Works for 105 l. a pair exclusive of 
offices?— But 1 have not seen them built. 

718. A good many of them have been actually 
built upon the Duke of Devonshire’s property 
rather under that price, exclusive of any offices ? 
— I am not aware of that, but I should say thnt 
from 140/. to 180/. would be the total cost to 
cover the offices. 

719. But 140/. would not? — I do not think 
it would; it might in some cases ; but in most 
cases I do not think it would. I do not think 
tliut cottages will bo built for 70 Z. a cottage. 

720. You probably, from your connection with 
Cork, may have seen the model cottage ?— Yes. 

721. And you are aware that the prize was 
Avon by one of the Duke of Devonshire’s builders, 
who subsequently built a number of cottages for 
the Duke on that model at that figure, and under 
that figure, but without the offices ? — I wish he 
would build some for me. I think I could get 
him large contracts if he would come our way. 

722. Have you seen the plan and specification 
and estimate ot the quantities in that cose? — No, 
but perhaps be lias exceptional facilities in the 
Avay of stone and gravel and lime, and those 
kind of tilings ; no doubt the stone is very easy 
to work there. It is very hard to make a 
standard. As I say, it must naturally vary 
according to the cost of the materials. 

723. There is a very large margin between 
105 l. a pair and 150 /. a pair Avbicli you have 
mentioned ? — Yes, certainly. 

724. Do you consider that concrete is a good 
material for the floors of these cottages ? — -Yes, 
I always make them of it, and I make all the 
roofs of the small offices, the privies and the pig- 
styes, of concrete ; they last much longer, because 
the people throw stones on the roofs of those 
small places and smash them. 

725. Have you ever found any objection to 
concrete for floors ? — Not the least. With regard 
to the bedrooms, there is a difference ; it is 

rather 
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Mr. Villiera Stuart — continued, 
l-atlier a cold floor. I like boards for the bed- 
room floors. 

726. Have you never found it to weep, for 
instance ? — No, if it is properly made. I do not 
think that you can have a better floor. 

727. The reason that I asked you the question 
is because one witness who was examined here 
stated strong objections to cement or concrete 
floors. I have used them myself for years, and 
I have never found any objection to them, and 
your experience is entirely in their favour? — 
Yes. I do not know whether I have mentioned 
it, but I think it is a very important thing, and 
should be provided for in the Act, and that is the 
selection of the tenants for the occupation of 
those houses when they are built. If that is left 
entirely to the Poor Law guardians, irrespective 
of the wishes of the men on whose farms they 
are to be put, there may be gross favouritism or 
injustice, and unfit men nut in. 1 think that the 
Poor Law Inspector of the district should in all 
such cases be the person by whom those appoint- 
ments should be confirmed, and that in all rases 
where houses are bnilt they should have his 
sanction before a tenant is put in. 



Sir Hervey Bruce. 

728. How can he possibly know the character 
of the people all over the district ?— In this way: 
supposing the board of guardians propose to put a 
certain tenant into a cottage, and that the occupier 
of that land objected to it, I think then that the 
hoard of guardians should not have the power of 
putting that man in compulsorily, but that the 
tenant should bo able to Iny the case before the 
Poor Law inspector of the district, to decide 
whether his objections to the man were good or 
not. I think it is a very great hardship to put a 
man who has a bad character, as a drunkard, or 
something of that sort, into the place, because, 
perhaps, a guardian of that electoral division has 
a spite ugainst that particular man on whose 
farm he wants to put him. I think the Poor 
Law Inspector ought to have a good deal of 
power as a court of reference in those cases. 



Chairman. 

729. I think you said that the cottage you 
spoke of would only last from 40 to 50 years?— 
That was talking, of course, roughly ; they will 
last probably a great deal longer. 1 have known 
houses in excellent condition that were built 
150 years ago. 

730. You said that 376 cottages in your cot- 
tages in your district were approved by the Poor 
Law Inspector ; and only 60 were decided on 
by the guardians ? — Yes, 60 for the present 
season. 

731. Was that on account of the infancy of 
the Act? — One reason was that the guardians 
were quite unaware of what costs they might he 
put to in the investigation of title and convey- 
ancing in those cases ; and secondly, because they 
wanted to try what the cost of those houses 
would be, and what rents they would be likely 
to get for them, and whether the tenants would 
go into them when they built them, before they 
did any more. 

732. You think that in a little time the Act 
will be more extensively worked ? — I am per- 

0.19. 



Chairman — continued. 

fcctly sure of it. I do not think that any Act 
was ever passed in Ireland that ought to do 
more good than that Act if it is only properly 
worked. 

733. Were the 60 houses to be in addition to 
those houses where there was an agreement as to 
the price ? — No ; but I suggested to the board of 
guardians, and they decided upon building two 
in each electoral division of the union, and I got 
them to agree to build those two on any site 
where they could agree with the tenant and 
landlord for it, and not to go in for compulsory 
ones where they could get any for nothing ; and 
as to most of those 60 probably we will be able 
to agree with the landlord and tenant for them. 

734. Were those 60 principally on the land of 
farmers, or were they on the land of landowners ? 

— All on the band of farmers, except, I think, in 
one case. 

735. Do you think that the fact of a change of 
legislation being talked of this year has in any 
way impeded the working of the Act?— No, I 
think tlial the Act has impeded itself by the 
difficulty of working it. 

736. As regards the title, I should like to ask 
you a question about it ; you suggested that 20 
years undisturbed possession should taken as . 
priind fiacic evidence of possession ?— Yes, Ido. 

737. Supposing a man happened to be tenant 
for life and had been in possession lor 30 years, 
what would be the result then ? — I would let him 
have the small sum of money that he would get 
for those houses to spend himself. 

738. You would give it to him himself ?— Yes, 

I would give it to him himself. The only re- 
striction I would make is that the landlord should 
not have the power of dealing with more than a 
very limited quantity, say one fiftieth or some 
very small per-cent-age of his property in that 
way. 

739. Arc you not aware that there arc many 
cases in which, say one-tenth of the entire pro- 
perty would represent more than the income that 
a man has to live on at the present time ? — You 
must remember, of course, that you cannot deal 
in this way with large sums, or allow a landlord 
who is a life tenant, or who was heavily charged, 
to sell and dispose of any considerable amount of 
his property like that-. But dealing with these 
lubourers, houses would be such an infinitesimally 
small thing comparatively, that I do not see why 
you should stop ihe working of the Act for the 
sake of the possibility of infringing on the secu- 
rity of the remainder man or the mortgagee for 
such a very small thing, when you put the re- 
striction that it is not to exceed one-fiftieth. 

740. Do not you think that that would be a 

more sensible plan which is proposed here, that 
there should be a lease given for any terra you 
like, which would be to a certain extent a 
benefit to everybody else, with the probability of 
the lease enduring much longer than your houses 
would endure, according to the life you have 
given them ?— I would not object to any scheme 
by which you would facilitate and simplify the 
thing. Whether you do it by lease or grant, it 
is all the same where you put it upon the rent ; 
I would do it bo as to keep down the cost as 
much as possible. . „ , , , r 

741. Was the proposal of the board ot^uar- 
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Chairman — continued. 

dians, that they were willing to give 10 years to 
he divided between the landlord aud tenant, 
largely circulated in the district? — It was pub- 
lished with the report of the meeting. 

742. Do you think that that had any deter- 
rent elFeet upon the working of the Act ?— Not 
the slightest.; it was only tall talk ; we perfectly 
well knew that, no one would accept it. I hold 
a letter in my hands from a man of very great 
experience in the working of this Act, who is the 
clerk of the Union of Tipperary, . in which he 
says, “ From my position as an official who had to 
carry out its details, l could write at length on 
its defects, but at present 1 will only state that I 
am convinced that the originator or originators 
of the Bill would hardly know their own 
bantling in its present expensive and unmanage- 
able state.” 

Mr. Illingworth. 

743. Are not the majority of your guardians 
tenant farmers ; all with the exception of the ex 
officio ones, I believe ? — There are only two 
ex officio guardians who attend, myself and 
Captain Massey Dawson. 

744. There is no reason for believing that they 
. would be likely to leave a tenant farmer without 

fair compensation for the lard taken from him as 
to his tenant right? — I do not know that ; my 
opinion is that the mass of guardians do not want 
the Bill to work at nil. 

745. You suggest to the Committee that in 
the ease of the tenants in these cottages, who 
might be either rogues or drunkards, that upon 
certain evidence the guardians should have power 
to evict them? — Yes. 

740. Besides those two faults, might not a 
labourer be idle and not the sort of mau that the 
farmer would wish to employ ; therefore, ought 
not the farmers to have additional power over the 
cottages? — That i9 a great defect in the working 
of the Act, and that is one of the principal ob- 
jections the farmers have in giving their land; 
they have a vital objection to a man, who, 
without being criminal, is an idle labourer. 

747. "Would not it be possible to make the 
occupier of the land the intermediate tenant, and 
let him have control of the cottage, taking the 
precaution that he should not change more rent 
to his labourer than the rent charged to him by 
the guurdians ? — That is the principle. Where 
the Land Commissioners have made those orders, 
they have made it also as part of their order 
that more than a certain rent is not to be 
charged by the tenant for these houses. My 
opinion is that they put the cart before the 
horse in the Act, because that could have been 
worked through the machinery of the Land Act, 
in the same way that they have got over that 
very objection. 

748. Supposing that done in another way, 
ought not the' nomination of the fanner of the 
occupier to be binding upon the guardians as to 
the tenancy of a cottage?— I think that the 
tenant on whose land that house should be put 
should have the first voice in the election of the 
occupying tenant, or he able to show cause at 
all events why he objects to the man being put 
on by the guardians before the Poor Law In- 



Mr. Illingworth — continued, 
spector for that district. That is my opinion, 
and the opinion of the Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians of Tipperary too. 

749. The object of this Act is to sec that the 
labourers arc well housed for the cultivation of 
the land, and ns the occupier of the land is 
responsible for its cultivation, you think that 
there ought to be a provision giving security to 
the tenant that he shall not have a worthless or 
objectionable labourer fixed in a cottage, the 
cottage being for the convenience of the land 
farmed ? — That is why 1 suggest that there 
should bo a provision by which, if a man is 
proved to lie a criminal or an habitual drunkard, 
it should be compulsory on the part of the 
guardians to terminate the tenancy. 

750. You can see many other reasons why a 
man would not be objectionable to an occupier, 
and yet be may be a quarrelsome or an idle 
man, and the farmer would have no control over 
si man in a cottage on his own land? — It would 
he an excellent tiling if you could do what you 
propose, but I do not sec how you can. You 
can define these two things : that a mau shall be 
criminal who has been sentenced to a certain 
punishment, or that, a man is an habitual drunk- 
ard, but you cannot define an idle mau. 

751. Jn that case there would be evidence 
given, and the farmer would have to satisfy the 
guardians that the man was an obnoxious man, 
but do you see any objection to there being an 
intermediate tenant, and being responsible for 
tiie cottage, with the limitation that he is not to 
charge more rent than the sum fixed, and which 
he himself is expected to pay ? — In many re- 
spects it would be better if the farmer, as far ns 
the working of the land goes, was the direct and 
immediaio landlord of the labourer, but on the 
other hand, there is a good deal to be said ; by 
making your labourers now the tenants of the 
boards of guardians you make them a great deal 
more independent of the farmers whose land they 
are living on, and they can probably, therefore, 

et better wages by not being under his iinrne- 

iate control. 

752. Are you aware that a farmer is not bound 
to employ a labourer; he may give notice to quit 
his occupation, and we have had it in evidence 
that it would be very inconvenient for the 
labourer to continue in the occupation of his 
cottage ; what do you sny to that ? — I feel strongly 
upon that point. Numbers of farmers come to 
consult me as to what action they should take, 
and my advice has always been, that they should 
build houses themselves. I say to them. No 
matter what interest you pay to the board, be 
musters of your own labourers ; borrow the 
money yourselves and build the cottages and 
keep the control ; if you do not do that the board 
of guardians can intervene. You cannot have 
your labourers living like pigs in pigsties, and if 
you do not build decent houses it is proper that 
the board of guardians should intervene and do 
it for you, and you would be lying under the 
disadvantage that they may put a drunken tinker 
or tailor into your cottage, who may be nomin- 
ally a labourer, but a man whom yon would not 
employ, and j’ou would have the pleasure of 
having people like that upon your land. 

753. Speaking 
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753. Speaking generally, you see a serious 
difficulty with regard to this matter in the Act 
as it stands now? — It is a great difficulty. The 
only thing that can be said is that these small 
people having now half an acre of ground at- 
tached to their houses would be able to grow 
potatoes which would help them to subsist over 
the winter when work is slack amongst the 
farmers around. 

754. You would consider it to be objectionable 
in every sense for the tenants in these cottages to 
be fixed upon a little plot of ground of that kind 
without constant daily labour in other ways ; 
that they should be working on u farm and not 
he expected to subsist upon this small holding of 
land?— That is the great danger I apprehend. 
If yen put men here who simply try to exist on 
these half-acre plots there would be a semi- 
starving class established in the country who 
would be no use to themselves or to anybody 
else. 

755. Coming to another point, you have had a 
long experience in the building and keeping in 
repair of cottages, do not you find that in the 
woodwork and ironwork, in the fire-places, and in 
other matters there is a continual yearly expense 
after the cottages have been in existence a dozen 
years or so? — No, I do not When I am build- 
ing cottages I generally build them in the most 
substantial and best manner, because it is a sav- 
ing iu the end. If you do things in a very flimsy 
and cheap manner with bad materials, after a 
dozen years or so you have a much heavier out- 
lay to make than if you make them a little more 
expensively in the first instance. 

Air. T. P. O’Connor. 

756. What would be the average life of the 
cottages that you have built ? — I should say it 
ought to he 70 or 80 years, that is, if they are 
looked after iu a proper way. 

Mr. Bcrcsford. 

757. In these cottages you only put hearths iu 
the kitchen, L believe? — It depends upon the 
kind of tenants ; if they are burning turfs or 
timber I only put ordinary hearths, but if they 
burn sea coal I generally give them either grate3 
or small ranges, whichever they prefer. I myself 
like small ranges. I have a kind of range which 
will make cither a closed or open range. I have 
often put up a closed range in a small house, and 
they have objected to it because they do not see 
the fire, and very often if you put up an open 
range it does not heat the oven. It is very 
difficult to get ranges combining the two pur- 
poses. 

758. Do nol these people principally burn turf 
for fuel? — No, round me they burn sea coal. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

759. What would be the annual cost of paint- 
ing and keeping the different parts of the cot- 
tages in order. What would it cost per oottage 
per annum ? — I do not think very much ; cer- 
tainly every house ought to get a coat of paint 
upon the woodwork every four or five years if 



you want it to last at all, that must be calculated 
upon. 

Mr. CJwelhnui. 

760. I think you stated a short time ago that 
the fact of there being u number of agricultural 
labourers in the district occupying houses which 
were condemned as unfit for habitation was no 
reason whatever why the guardians should be 
called upon to supply new houses unless it could 
be shown that these houses were needed lor the 
labour that was actually required by the agricul- 
tural conditions of the district ? — Yes. 

761. Do you think that point is sufficiently 
safe-guarded in the Act ; is sufficient precaution 
taken that houses shall not be erected which the 
changing conditions of agriculture might render 
useless? — I do not think the Act sufficiently 
provides ngainst that. 

762. How do you propose to provide against 
that? — According to the present working of the 
Act, when the guardians put forward their 
scheme, the Local Government Board send an 
inspector down to inquire into that scheme, which 
he does by taking evidence. I say it would be 
far better if there was a man like a commissioner 
sent down to the spot to investigate the farms, 
and get the statistics as to the probability of em- 
ployment ; I would not say upon that individual- 
farm, but upon that area of the townland. 

763. You would take it over the district? — 
Yes; because there might not be employment 
upon the ono particular farm for a man all the 
year, but by taking a group of three or four 
farms together there might be employment for 
him ; therefore the townlund’s area would be a 
fair basis of calculation. That commissioner 
should be bound to decide whether the number 
of cottages proposed by the guardians to be built 
upon that townland is justified bv the means of 
labour on that townland, and possibly if it is now 
partly tillage, ami the teudency of the land is to 
go into grass, it should be carefully equalised by 
an impartial commissioner before the houses are 
built, and the taxation incurred for putting peo- 
ple to live iu a place where there is not employ- 
ment for them afterwards; that is the great 
danger in the Act now. 

764. Do you wish that provision should only 
be made for the minimum amount of the labour 
required? — Yes, not on a farm, but on a group of 
three or four farms. 

765. ’ There is a provision under the Act to this 
effect : “ When any house situate ou any laud 
acquired by a sanitary authority under this Act, 
ana occupied by an agricultural labourer, is unfit 
for human habitation, the sanitary authority shall, 
after making provision under this Act for the 
accommodation of such labourer, pull down such 
house, or apply it for some purpose other than as 
a dwelling-house;” that only applies to sites 
acquired by the sanital-v authority ; would it be 
better to extent that power of pulling down to 
the whole of the district, because the Act only 
empowers the sanitary authority to pull down 
the houses actually on the sites acquired, and not 
on the whole area?— I think they have power of 
pulling down everywhere. 

766. But there is nothing in the clause I have 
quoted giving them power to pull down houses 

e 4 over 
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Mr. Cheetham — continued, 
over the whole district, still less putting them 
under an obligation to do it ; supposing that these 
houses are in other parts of the district and are 
occupied by tenants at a nominal rent, would not 
it very much frustrate the object of the Act and 
deter tenants living in what arc condemned as 
iusauitary dwellings from coming forward to 
occupy any of these new houses?— Yes; the 
hoard of guardians ought to he compelled to pull 
down unsanitary houses throughout the whole 
district; I think that they have already power 
to do so, but if they have not the Committee 
should give them the power. 

767. The Act compels them to do so as regards 
the sites acquired, but why should not that power 
be ap] died throughout the whole district? — I 
would make it compulsory throughout the whole 
district With reference to the Tipperary Board 
of Guardians they say there are a lot of unsani- 
tary houses there, and they must knock these 
houses down and build proper houses, and give 
plots of land to the people living there. My 
opinion is that wherever there is employment 
for those people, or if there is a reasonable 
chance of those people living there and being 
able to support tuemselves, by nil means do so ; 
but if there arc 100 houses condemned in a town 
or village ns being unsanitary and you can only 
see fair room for the employment of the people 
living in 50 of them, you should only build 50. 
You should knock down the whole 100, but let 
the people who lived in the other 50 go some- 
where else. 

768. You stated that you thought the obli- 
gation ought to rest very largely with the tenants 
to repair the houses?— I would make the tenants 
keep their houses in repair. 

760. These tenants being only monthly tenants 
would you expect them to do that ? — There 
should be a form of agreement. What I mean is 
that if a slate came oS they should put it on, and 
they should not ask the guardians to send a man 
who would charge for a day’s work to put on a 
loose slate ; they should keep the windows in re- 
pair and shou d keep the slates on ; hut you 
might let the guardians do such things as painting 
the outside of the house, because if they did not 
do so the tenants would not do it for fifty years ; 
in fact, they would never do it. 

770. That implies a lengthened tenancy ; you 
cannot expect men to make repairs unless they 
have a reasonable expectation of remoini’ng te- 
nants for some time? — I do not object to the 
board of guardians being bound to give a coat of 
paint to the louse externally once every five 
years, but what I do object to is that the board 
of guardians should be called upon to put on 
every slate that falls off, and to put in every 
pane of glass that is broken in the houses, seeing 
that it would cost them 10 times as much as it 
would cost the men to do it themselves. 

771. The Act provides that “ It shall net be 
lawful for the sanitary authority to make a 
letting of any such tenement to an agricultural 
labourer for a longer term than from month to 
month.” Does that carry with it the obligation 
to insist upon the payment of the rent monthly ; 
do you inteqiret tne Act as involving that ? — If 



Mr. Cheetham — continued, 
a tenant is a monthly tenant he would be bound 
to pay the rent monthly. 

772. Would you leave any latitude to the 
guardians in respect to the manner in which they 
should collect the rent? — I would only make 
them collect the monthly rent half-yearly. 

773. You would let the rent run? — Yes, but 
not beyond six months, unless you make it a 
compulsory thing in the Act that the guardians 
shall take steps to recover the rent they never 
would take steps to i-ecover it ; they would let it 
slide. They would take the rent voluntarily 
paid, but if the rent was not voluntarily given 
they would not compel it to be paid. 

774. You would not leave to their discretion 
the collection of the rent? — When you give these 
people houses and plots of land at low rents, it 
is no hardship upon them to make them pay the 
rent punctually to the board of guardians. 

775. Do you think it would help the guardians 
in exacting the punctual payment of the rent if 
there was a statutory obligation in respect of 
arrears in the Act ? — Yes, it would be Tery 
useful to have a statutory obligation terminating 
the tenancy absolutely if there were a certain 
amount of arrears without putting the guardians 
to the expense of ejectment. 

776. What term would you have ? — I think 
12 months. If you could give a statutory term 
which would at once terminate the tenancy with- 
out putting the guardians to the cost of legal 
proceedings, it would he useful, but if the guar- 
dians have to go through the ordinary routine of 
landlords, that would be very expensive. 

777. One or two of the witnesses examined by 
the Committee last Session expressed strongly 
the opinion that it might be desirable to make a 
provision in the Act enabling labourers to be- 
come proprietors eventually of their cottages, 
just as the tenant farmers may become proprie- 
tors of their farms, and one witness stated that he 
thought it would be a great incentive to thrift on 
the part of the labourer if there was a prospect by 
paying something more than the ordinary rent, 
after a certain number of years of his becoming 
the proprietor of his cottage and half an acre of 
land ; have you any opinion upon that ; would 
such a provision in the Act be useful? — No, I 
would rather not have such a provision ; I would 
rather let the board of guardians have control 
over the tenants for their good behaviour. 1 do 
not sec any use in making these very small free- 
holds. You had at one time in Ireland thousands 
of what were called 40 s. freeholders, and they 
were not for the benefit of the country. 

778. Are you aware that in England a large 
number of artisans become the owners of their 
own houses at the same time that they continue 
their work at the workshops, and that it is found 
to act in a very salutary way generally ; you do 
not. think that that would apply to agricultural 
labourers ? — I have not considered the question, 
and would not like to give an opinion upon it. 

779. Would not the labourers occupying these 
houses under the existing law have a vote and 
take part in the election of the board ? — I sup- 
pose they would be entitled to vote. 

780. Only 
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Mr. Sexton . 

780. Only if they are rated over 4 1. ? — Some- 
time in the future they will be entitled to vote, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Chatham. 

781. Seeing the peculiar position they stand in 
towards the guardians, is it desirable that they 
should take part in the election ol the board of 
guardians ? — I. do not see how you can prevent 
them from having votes in the election of the 
board of guardians, and I do not see that it 
makes much difference whether they have or 
not 

782. You said that you thought it very desir- 
able that the houses should be scattered over the 
district, and I understood you to say you would 
not go beyond a pair of houses? — Not beyond a 
pair ot' houses. 

783. Arc there not cases in which you might 
saielv double or treble that number? — There 
are exceptions to every rule, and there might be 
cases wlu-re it may be necessary for four houses 
to be built, but I think I would not exceed four 
houses. 

784. You admit that four houses together 
could he put up at. a much smaller cost than two? 
— I would not say that. 

785. The difference of the cost, would not 
counterbalance the disadvantage of having the 
labourers together? — 1 object altogether to the 
principle of grouping; 1 think it is better to 
nave labourers more scattered better for them- 
selves. 

786-7. If we proposed to put a score of houses 
together it might be so, but putting up blocks 
of four or half-a-dozcn houses would not be 
grouping too closely, would it? — No, I do not 
think so ; I suppose there are cases where the 
hoard of guardians may consider it advisable to 
do so, but as a rule I would rather not. If you 
have four in a block, it would not make any 
difference whatever if they were built in a highly 
cultivated tillage country, where the labourers 
could get employment, within a small area, but if 
it is a grass country they may have to go miles 
to their work. 



Mr. Sexton. 

788. I think you said that you are an cx- 
guardian in the Tipperary Union ? — 

789. How many guardians are there upon 
the board ? — l e appose 30 or 40 ; 1 could not 
tell from memory. 

790. We will say 40 ; half elected, and half 
ex-officio ? — No, there are only two or three ex- 
officio guardians who attend. 

791. How many are there on the board? — 
Not more than four or five that I know of. 

792. Is there not generally, if not always, an 
ex-officio for each elected guardian? — How can 
there be when you have not got them. 

793. How is that? — There are not such a 
number of ex-officio guardians; there are only 
five, or six resident magistrates that I know 
of in the whole union, and 30 or 40 elected 
guardians. 

794. Of the cx-nfficio guardians only yourself 
and another attend ? — There are hardly ever 
any more. I used to attend very regularly. 

0.19. 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

795. So fur as any attempt lms been made to 
work this Act it has been made by the tenant 
fanners who are guardians? — Yes. 

796. You seem to think that because the 
guardians proposed 677 houses, and the inspec- 
tors adopted only 376, that that is n proof that 
the guardians were incautious and excessive in 
their proposals ? — I am perfectly sure of it ; 
they were proposing a great many more than the 
requirements of the country offered a fair reason- 
able chance of employment for. 

797. Are you aware .that there is nothing 
peculiar in that as regards the Tipperary Union 
becau se the total number of schemes inaugurated 
throughout Ireland were for 6,000 cottages, and 
ot those only 3,u00 were sanctioned, so that the 
proportion of sanctioned cottages is higher in 
Tipperary than elsewhere ? — Yes. 

798. Arc you aware that the Local Govern- 
ment. Board inspectors in considering whether 
or not u cottage o ght to be built have always 
made it an element of inquiry whether or not 
there was a need for more labourers’ cottages in 
the district? — Yes, I think so ; in most cases 
they have tried to do so, but it is extremely 
difficult. Whoever has the authority for deciding 
this matter should personally visit these houses 
and make inquiries by investigating the circum- 
stances of the different surrounding farms; by 
that means they would get more information 
than by merely taking evidence, because the 
moat important evidence will not come forward 
at all as affecting the case. 

799. After all if the inspector, upon hearing 
evidence and holding a sufficient inquiry, con- 
siders that there is need for cottages, having 
regard to the condition of agricultural labour in 
the district, that is certain evidence, is it not, that 
cottnges arc needed ? — Yes, in his opinion, cer- 
tainly. 

800. You described what I would call the con- 
gestion of labourers in the town of Tipperary ? — 
Yes. 

801. Could you tell me how that has arisen ; 
how has it happened that persons living by agri- 
cultural labour wholly are crowded in the town ? 
— There has been a tendency on the part of the 
labourers to flock into the towns from time to 
time when work has been Bcarcc in the country 
districts, and this tendency has been to flock 
into the neighbouring small towns, and many 
other small towns of this class, as well as Tip- 
perary, have got congested. In Tipperary they 
were building barracks, and this brought u large 
floating population, who remained there after the 
work was done. 

802. Did the tendency of labourers to flock to 
the towns rise from the action of the owners of 
the land in changing the use of the laud from 
tillage into pasture? — No ; all about Tipperary 
it has been almost always the same as far as I 
have known. I have only known it for six or 
seven years, and I only speak to my own know- 
ledge during that time. 

803. Are you acquainted with the domestic 
conditions of the houses in the town of Tipperary; 
are they unsanitary and uncomfortable ? — They 
are extremely unsanitary as regards a great 
number of them. I have been building a good 
many houses myself, but many are of the better 

F class, 
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Mr. Sexton — continued. 

class, and rather too expensive a class of house 
for the ordinary agricultural labourer to live in ; 
they are more for ’the town labourers, small 
tradesmen. 

804. You think that if those labourers were 
taken out of the town and diffused through t e 
union, you would then place them in a condition, 
giving them n maximum chance of constant work 
and a minimum of travelling to it? — It is the 
only thing to do to take them out of Tipperary 
and other towns similarly circumstanced, and 
diffuse them through the surrounding districts 
where they can get work without going a long 
distance for it; that is provided you did not. 
overstock the market in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 

805. At present these labourers flock at a 
certain time of the year to the poorhouse, and 
clamour for outdoor relief, do they not? — Yes. 

806. I suppose there is a constant large ex- 
penditure for dispensary and medical help in con- 
sequence of the unsanitary state of the houses? 
— No, I do not think it affects their health ; I 
think they thrive notwithstanding the unsanitary 
condition of their houses. 

S07. Even though the rain comes in through 
the roof, you do not think that it affects their 
health? — 1 saw a woman filling a vessel out of a 
stream where the 6ewage of the town came down. 
I asked her why she did it, and she said it was 
excellent water, and she never drauk anything 
else. 

808. You think that if the labourers were dif- 
fused through the union it would cause a saving 
in ouldoor relief to the rates, and that there 
would be a probable saving in medical help as 
well?— Yes, it is a great point to diffuse the 
labourers more. 

809. The valuation of your union is 142,000/. 
a year ? — Yes- 

810. Therefore Id. in the pound produces 
600 /. ?— Yes. 

811. Supposing that the labourers paid 3 /. a 
year rent, aud that we could get an advance 
from the Treasury for an annual repayment of 
4 /. a year, that w r ould cause a loss of 1 /. a year ; 
therefore it follows that even if the guardians 
built the whole of the 600 houses it would only 
involve 1 d. in the uound upon the rates '!— They 
would not vex-y likely have lost much money, 
hut if they exceed the reasonable demand for 
labour in building those houses, and supposing 
that those houses do not fill, or the people get 
other employment, they may throw up the houses 
and leave the houses unoccupied upon the guar- 
dians hands, I think that the guardians ought to 
go to the fullest extent that they are safe in 
goinrr in finding accommodation for labourers, 
but they ought to make a strong line of demar- 
cation at that point, and not go a step outside it, 
where, in the opinion of a competent authority, 
such as the Land Commissioners on investiga- 
tion in the district there is certain employment, 
they are justified in building the houses as 
custodians of the money of the ratepayers, though 
they are not justified in going further. 

812. "What is the extent of your union ? — It 
is a very lavge union; it extends a long way. 
£. 140,000 is the valuation. 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

813. You do not know the extent of it in 
square miles or in acres? — No. 

814- If the whole of the 376 houses were put 
up that would give only one agricultural labourer 
to every 350 /. valuation, would that be exces- 
sive, do you think ? — In these districts in which 
you put the labourers to live it is an advantage 
to them, is it not, if they wa> 1 iheeo labourers, 
and therefore why should they not bear a certain 
amount of the loss that is now nut on the shop- 
keepers, who get no benefit ? 

815. I have shown that the rate cannot be 
more than 1 d. in the pound. Now, about the 
character of the labourers put into these houses, 
do you not think that, the Board of Guardians 
having to collect the rents and protect them- 
selves by annual repayment, would have a strong 
reason to take care that a man goiug into a house 
is a man of good character? — Of course in most 
cases they would try to do so. No doubt most 
of them would do all they could, and I know 
that our chairman will do all lie can ; but there 
is no rule yet fixed on which a decision can be 
arrived tit as to who are to become the tenants 
of these houses, and it would be well that the 
Act should provide some machinery for that 
purpose. If the guardians put fit and proper 
meix in, no objection would be raised upon the 
part of the tenants on whose land the man is ; 
but it is perfectly reasonable that there should 
be some Court of Appeal, such as the Poor Law 
Inspector of the district, to whom the tenant 
could appeal against the Board of Guardians 
putting a man upon his land if he is an unfit 
man, without leaving it. absolutely in the power 
of the Board of Guardians. 

816. To go to another point, you think that 
the landlord should get 22i years’ purchase? — 
It would be better to fix some sum. 

817. What do they get when their estates are 
sold in the Landed Estates Court? — I have not 
seen any sold .lately ; but that 22 i years’ 
purchase, or whatever it is, and 1 am not 
wedded to that particular time, but some certain 
number of years’ purchase should be put in the 
Act of Parliament, so as not to have fighting 
between the vendor and the Board of Guardians, 
leaving the only thing io be settled, the unit 
that is to be bought at the number of years’ pur- 
chase. You must remember that both buyer 
and seller have to be satisfied, because if cither 
buyer or seller should be dissatisfied as to the 
rent being the standard, either party can appeal 
to a valuer. 

818. Do you think that the security given to 
a farmer by the Land Act for his improvements 
will probably increase the labour market in Ire- 
land ? — Yes, I think it will ; and in my own dis- 
trict I see that a good many farmers are com- 
mencing to build houses anti to drain their lands 
too. 

819. Your own cottages, you say, will be good 
70 ot 80 years hence? — Yes, with reasonable 
care. 

820. Are you aware that the chief reason 
alleged by the Treasury for compelling the guar- 
dians to pay back the whole amount in 35 years 
is, that the cottages will probably be of no use 
at the end of that time ?— If there is no supervi- 
sion 
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Mr. Sexlon— continued. 

sion over them they will not be of any use, I 
think. If the guardians have not somebody to' 
g o round and examine them, and have the power 
either of spending money themselves, or forcing 
the tenant to do it, it will be no good. You may 
start a house to-day in apple-pie order, and if it 
is left alone for 35 years it will be in ruins by 

A cottage solidly built and regularly re- 
paired would last, you say, for 70 or 80 years?— 
Yes, if the wood work is properly painted, and 
the slates repaired. 

822. Would you not have a proposal m the 
Bill introduced into Parliament, that the annui- 
ties extended over 52 years, shall be full and 
ample security to the Treasury ?— Extending the 
annuities for houses of this class over 52 years 
would be ample security to the Treasury, pro- 
vided it. is enacted in the Bill that those houses 
shall be kept in repair. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

823. I understood you to say that you would 
like the amount of rent to be charged for these 
cottages put beyond question 1 — Yes. 

824. And you said in reply to a question put 
by an Honourable Member of the Committee, 
that you would like to sec the discretion of the 
guavdians as to the selection of the tenant 
farmers curtailed in case of dispute, and left to 
the arbitration of the Local Government Board 
Inspector ? —Yes. 

825. With tlic discretion of the guardians so 
much reduced as that you think it would, rather 
diminish tlieir desire to erect, cottages with the 
rent so fixed, if they are not. allowed to select 
their own tenants ? — No; what I said was, that 
if they had not any defined rule as to what they 
were to ehnvgc those tenants when they built. the 
houses for them. Many bonrds of guardians 
working upon the assumption that they were not 
to ask them to pay any rent at all, and others 
were working on the assumption that they would 
be able to charge the full rent, and I think they 
would form clear ideas as to the responsibility 
they would undertake towards the ratepayers 
with reference to building these houses, it the 
Act put down the rent which they were legally 
empowered to get from these people. 

826. You think that a limit of discretion as to 
the question of selection would not deter them 
from erecting cottages? — No ; it might keep the 
erection of them within a certain limit. 

827. At our last meeting Mr. O’Sullivan told 
us in evidence this, that in his district in Limerick 
the doctors had charged very considerable sums 
for inspecting the old houses with a view of 
seeing now far they were in an unsanitary state, 
and how far new properties would be required ; 
he said that in some cases as much as 50 1. had 
been charged ; have you experienced that diffi- 
culty in your own case? — No. 

828. You think that they would be reasonable 
in their charges? — I am not aware how that 
would be. 

829. You would not suggest that some fixed 
limit of price for inspection should be put down 
in the Act ? — If it is the case, as Mr. O’Sullivan 
Btates, 1 would suggest that. 

830. In replv to Colonel King-Harmnn you 
0.19. 



Mr. Sydney Buxton — continued, 
stated that you thought the guardians ought to 
have the power of repairing cottages where they 
are in a had state of repair ; do you mean that 
they should repair them while they are still in 
the ownership of another person, or that they 
should have power to take them over compul- 
sorily if they are in a bad state of repair? — They 
should have power to take them over compul- 
sorily. 

831. You would not jjive them power to repair 
them when they are in the ownership of another 
person? -No; but you might give them power 
to icpair the cottages if the person in whose 
ownership they were repaid the guardians within 
a limited time. 

832. You mean that if they repair them they 
should buy them compulsorily from the owner, 
and then repair them themselves? — Yes. 

833. As to the definition in the Act of an 
agricultural labourer, which is a person who 
habitually works for hire in agricultural work 
upon the land of some other person, and whose 
principal means of living is such hire” ; would 
you extend that definition to the persons you 
mentioned just now who live some way away 
from their work? — That definition ought to ex- 
tend to and include them. 

834. Anil if it does not include them you 
think it ought to be extended so as to include 
them? — I think they come under that defini- 
tion. 

835. We have had evidence from other wit- 
nesses that they do not think they were covered; 
if that is so, you would propose to extend that 
definition so as to include them? — Yes, if it does 
not cover them. In the Tipperary Union, when 
the Act was first started, it was stated by the 
clerk of the union that lie thought every man, 
woman, and child in the town had applied for a 
house, and thm is the reason why a very large 
number were run up. 



Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

836. I wish to ask a very few questions. I 
do not know whether you saw the Bill intro- 
duced last Session for amending the Act?— No. 

837. I will run through the provisions where 
I find your evidence is in accordance with these 
different propositions. In the first place, you ap- 
prove of the principle of the Act? Yes. 

838. And you think it most necessary .-'—I do 

not know whether the Act was wanted m Ire- 
land or not. . 

839. But with its present machinery , was not 
it practically unworkable? — Yes. 

840. First, do not you think that the necessity 
of an appeal to l’arliameut is cumbersome, ex- 
pensive, and useless ? — Yes, I agree that it is so. 

841. And you think that the supreme body, 
tbe highest court of appeal, should be in Ireland. 

Y gg 

842. And I undeistood you to say that the 
Land Commissioners would answer that pur- 
pose ?— The Local Government Board. I would 

give them the power of using the machinery ot 
the Land Commission, that is to say, their valuers, 
or any other part of their machinery, h or Una 
purpose I would give them the power of using 
their local inspector, or, where he has not sufh- 
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Mr. T. P. O'Connor — continued, 
cient knowledge of the ense, to send a man down 
for purpose of valuing. 

843. Mr. Robinson objected strongly to the 
Local Government Board beinu the last court of 
appeal, and he proposed the Privy Council. 
Supposing the objection remains on the part of 
the Local Government Board, and some other 
body had to he selected, would not you think 
that the Lnnd Commission, which is acquainted 
with these matters, would be a better body than 
the Privy Council? — Yes, anything that simpli- 
fies the work. 

844. You think the Land Commission would 
answer that purpose ? — 1 do not know ilie merits 
of one body more than another, but in principle, 
the more you have the thing localised the better. 
I do not sec why you should go at all beyond 
the Loral Government Board. The Local Go- 
vernment Board should be sufficient to deal with 
the great body of cases. 

845. You are in favour of powers beiug given 
to repair existing cottages? — Yes. 

846. And you arc in favour of plots of laud 
being added to houses already existing? — Yes, if 
they come under the condition of being necessary 
for the requirements of the land. 

847. You have a very strong opinion in favour 
of the simplification of title and the cheapening 
of conveyance? — Very strong; without that you 
would hardly get the Act to work at all. 

S48. Do not you think that leases for 99 
years would answer all purposes? — I think they 
would. 

849. The proposal you made was that 20 
v ears’ title should be considered sufficient ? — 
Twenty years’ possession of the predecessor of 
(he landlord to be taken as sufficient title to dis- 
pose of the plots. 

b'50. Some of the witnesses objected to any 
change being made in that subsidiary way to the 
general law, but they were in favour of long 
leases?— It would make the fortunes of all the 
solicitors in the country if they had to prove all 
the titles in these cases. 

851. \ou are strongly in favour of the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest charged by the Trea- 
sury ?— The Treasury ought to give the lowest 
rate they can without loss to themselves. 

852. The representations of the Treasury gave 
as a reason for limiting the period of repayment 
to 35 years that, in the view of the Treasury, the 
cottages could only last 35 years. I understand 
from you that if a cottage were ordinarily built 
that is much too low an estimate of its life ? — If 
a cottage is properly built with proper materials, 
and properly looked after in building in the first 
instance, and proper supervision is given after- 
wards, and it is kept in proper repair, and the 
outside painted, it ought to last 50 or 60 years. 

Mr. Purnell. 

853. Have you read Mr. Monaghan’s evidence 
before this Committee last Session ’—No, I have 
not. 

854. Would you mind looking over his answer 
to Question 369 ? — I will do so. I think my 
evidence is Tery much to the same effect as the 
latter part of that answer. I object to arbitra- 
tion always. He Bays there : “ Now it occurs to 
me that if in cases under the present Act the 



Mr. Purnell — continued, 
arbitrator" (for nrbitmtor I say Land Ccumnia- 
eioii ) “ were to award the rent which should be 
paid to the landowner for each plot” (then he 
fixes the rent, he sayo), “ there would be no ob- 
jection whatever to a clause in the Act of Par- 
liament enacting that where that award was 
made, the hoard of guardians should ijm> facto 
become the tenants of the plot at. the rent so de- 
termined, either for a term of 99 years, or it 
might be for ever, subject to a rent or rent- 
clnugc; but once the rent was fixed, the land 
taken should vest in the guardians, subject to 
provisions compelling them to build labourers’ 
cottages, and to carry out the provisions of the 
Act.’ I agree with that, but I disagree with 
anything that leads to arbitration. 

855. Instead of the arbitrator suggested by 
Mr. Monahan for fixing the rent, you see no 
objection to giving the Land Commission power 
to fix the rent and the term in the same way as 
they do in the case of agricultural holdings ?— 
Let the Act fix the number of years’ purchase, 
and let the Land Commission fix the equitable 
value of the plot to be leased or bought. 

85G. You think that that would be an arrange- 
ment practical in its working?— I do not see any 
objection to it; it is perfectly feasible; it is a 
mere bagatelle, a few shillings, one way or the 
other in the rent. If it were a few shillings too 
high or too low, it would not make any difference, 
compared with the great advantage of cheapening 
and facilitating the matter. 

857. And you think that such powers given to 
the Land Commissioners would do away with the 
difficulties found in estimating the compensation 
and the difficulties connected with the transfer, 
aud so forth of land? — Yes; I would let the 
Land Commissioners fix the equitable value of 
the plot, and then let the Act of Parliament fix 
whether it is to be 99 years, or whatever it is to 
he. That would leave nothing to the option of 
the board of guardians. I would have it cut and 
dried for them. 

858. You were asked just now with regard to 
the definition of “ agricultural labourer ; ” do yon 
approve of the definition in the Act as to what is 
an agricultural labourer, namely, a labourer 
whose principal employment is in agriculture ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

859. Do not you think that there is a very 
large class of labourers who live in the smaller 
towns in Ireland, whose principal employment is 
not in agriculture, who go into service with the 
farmers during the farming season ? — If a man 
goes into service with a farmer during the farm- 
ing season, he is employed still as an agricultural 
labourer. 

860. Supposing he had only constant work 
with the farmer tnree or four months in the year, 
in the spring season and seed time, and during 
harvest time, and the rest of his time he was 
compelled to make his living by doing odd jobs, 
as you are aware, in your experience, many 
labourer do throughout Ireland, would you call 
him an agricultural labourer? — The odd jobs he 
would have to do would be connected with agri- 
cultural work. A man may be acting as coal 
porter, or in matters of that kind, but the defi- 
nition of the Act is quite elastic enough to in- 
clude 
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Mr. Purnell — continued, 
elude all tlic class of men who arc fit to be put 
as labourers upon these holdings. 

861. Are you aware that the condition of 
labourers in that part of Ireland is very bad, and 
that the condition of things is very bad r — Yes. 

862. You would not he disposed to make the 
provision more elastic with regard to the class of 
labourers who would conic under the provisions 
of this Act ; why should not a labourer who is 
unable to obtain employment from a farmer 
during more than two or three months in the 
year, but who is able to obtain employment from 
a shopkeeper in the town by working in his yard 
or something of that kind, not have the right and 
privilege of obtaining from tlm guardians a suit- 
able dwelling, as well ns a labourer who is strictly 
agricultural '! — If he is a labourer of that class 
who spends a considerable portion of his time in 
agricultural works about the country, I think 
the wording of the Act at present is elastic 
enough to include him. If, on the other hand, he 
is an ordinary town labourer whose work has 
nothing to do with agriculture, he is almost use- 
less for agricultural work, he knows nothing 
about it. I have hacl numbers of them who do 
not kuow anything about the ordinary works of 
farming or agricultural work. They do not 
know hew to use a spade or a shovel, and they are 
accustomed to a different class of work in the 
towns ; and when you take out of the towns the 
class of people coining under the category of 
agricultural labourers, it would probably give 
greater employment to the class left behind who 
conic under the category of town labourers. 

863. If the definition were not sufficiently 
elastic to enable the board of guardians to pro- 
vide houses for labourers who are only employed 
as agricultural labourers for two or three months 
in the year, you would be in favour of making 
the definition more clastic, would you not ? — I 
think that the definition sufficiently includes 
them; and 1 should not like to extend the defi- 
nition so as to include agricultural labourers who 
are not accustomed to ordinary farming work, 
my reason being that it would bo no use to the 
people themselves to put them out. to work upon 
the plots, because they would not be employed 
by the holders, and would not themselves go to 
that kind of work. 

864. If they were in the habit of working 
during some fair proportion of the year, during 
the ordinary farming season, say for three months 
in the year as agricultural labourers, you think 
they ought to cotne under the Act ? —Yes. 

865. Then as to the town labourers in the 
small towns throughout Ireland, you think they 



Mr. Parnell — continued. 

might be dealt with in some other way? — Yes ; 
you should not put them upon the farmers as 
agricultural labourers ; in fact it is no use doing 
it, the farmers would not employ them. 

Colonel King -Ilarman. 

866. With regard to the question of repairs, 
would you be in favour of the guardians repair- 
ing the houses and charging the owners the cost 
of the repairs ? — I would, where they could come 
to a voluntary arrangement. I know mysell’ 
cases where there is a house in existence where 
the tenants rather than have the new house 
built would hand over that existing house. It 
is not good enough in its present state for a 
labourer, but the walls are good enough ; and 
if it were new roofed and a portion of ground 
were attached to it, it would answer all pur- 
poses. 

867. As it stands now, the guardians would 
not have the power to take it ; the house must be 
rebuilt, but you think that there should be lati- 
tude given to the guardians to repair subject to 
the approval of the Board of Works or their 
inspector, who, of course, would make an in- 
spcctiou. All these loans are got from the 
Board of Works, and the buildings would be 
subject to the board, and could be inspected, and 
if the Board of Works Inspector came down and 
reported tliut the guardians could make a good 
job of the house, there ought to be latitude 
euougli in the Act to allow them to repair it in 
place of building a new one? — Yes. 

868. Do you think the labourers’ cottages 
being built, under this Act should abut upon the 
road t — I would rather have tlism a little bit off 
the road. 

869. Why ? — I think it looks better to have 
the houses a bit off the road. Of course, they 
are bound to be 30 feet off the centre of the road 
in any case. 

870. TV e all know that ; hut you would prefer 
to have them scattered away in the fields, as I 
understand you ? — No, not by any means. What 
I thought you meant was, whether I would 
prefer naving them right on the side of the 
road or not. I prefer keeping them a few yards 
back; but 1 ranch prefer having them upon the 
public road, because if you build these houses 
upon the land of the farms, they would be a 
terrible nuisance, because these men keep pig3 
and fowls, and the pigs would be getting out. 
You would keep them where they would clo 
the least injury oy having them on the public 
road. 



Mr. Tho mas Corscauden, called in; and Examined. 



Colonel King-Harmtm. 

871. You reside in Manor Hamilton Union, 
and are Deputy Vice Chairman of the Board ? — 
Yes. 

872. What has been done with regard to the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Act in your union ?— 
It has been adjourned from time to time since 
the passing of the Act until October last, when 
a scheme was made out for one division only. 

0.19. 



Colonel King -Harman — continued. 

873. Were there many applications? — There 

are twenty-three divisions in the union, and I 
Bhould say that there were not more than ten 
from every division ; I have no statistics to show 
the number ; there were about 120 applications 
altogether. . 

874. How was it that these applications tell 
through? — The guardians did not seem anxious 

f3° 40 
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Colonel King Harman — continued 
to go into the matter at all ; they wished other 
unions to set them the example, so that they 
might see what to do. 

875. In your uniou, I think the elected guar- 
dians are the majority of the board? — I think 
they are about equal. There are rather more 
elected guardians thau ex officio ; twenty-three 
elected guardians, and eighteen or nineteen 
cx officio. 

876. There was a disinclination upon both 
sides to putin force the powers of the Act? — 
Yes, a disinclination upon both sides 

877. What do you think was the objection ? — 
They seem to think they did not understand the 
Act properly, and that it was not workable. 
They wished to have an example set by some of 
the other unions. That was so until lately, when 
they came to the conclusion in one division to 
give it a trial, and a scheme was made out. 

878. Did they express any desire in your 
union to put labourers’ cottages on the lands 
of men who had made themselves obnoxious in 
any way to public opinion? — It was more for 
that than for any purpose else, I think. 

879. Was not it the fact that there was an 
inclination to use the Act for the purpose of 
annoying individuals in certain cases? — In some 
cases it was, not always. 

880. Do you think that an attempt to use the 
Act unfairly kept it from being worked? — No; 
it was rather more that they did not like to touch 
it all until they saw an example set by other 
unions ; they wanted to see what other unions 
did ; there were not any urgent cases brought 
forward. 

881. Are there many labourers in your union? 
— No, there are not; it is not at all an agricul- 
tural country. 

882. You say that there were about 120 ap- 
plications? — Yes, altogether. 

883. Were they all band fide for labourers’ 
cottages? - No, certainly not. 

88-t. What class were they ? — I remember, iu 
one case, a cattle-dealer applied ; that was one 
case brought up by the hoard. Some person 
said he was a cattle dealer, and I know that he 
was a cattle dealer. Other applications were 
from shoemakers. 

885. Who were not agricultural labourers at 
all? — They were not agricultural labourers at 
all. 

886. You would not debar a man having a 
house, I suppose, because he was a shoemaker ? 
— Certainly not. I would not prevent him 
having a house simply because he was a shoe- 
maker. 

887. But if he was only a shoemaker you 
would not think it fair to put him down upon a 
farmer’s land? — Certainly not; he would not be 
an agricultural labourer then. 

888. In your union there were endeavours 
made to obtain houses in that way? — I said ap- 
plications were made from that class of people 
for houses. 

Mr. Sexton. 

889. How many shoemakers made application? 
— I cannot tell you. 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

890. Cannot you give me an estimate ? — I do 
not say shoemakers particularly ; I should say 
artizans made applications. 

Colonel King-llarmnn. 

891. Do you think that the Act in its present 
state is workable at all ? — I do not think so. 

892. Have you formed any opinion of what is 
requisite to render it workable ? — I have not 
studied it ns much as I should have done had I 
known that I was to he examined here; but in 
some cases tlie purchase of land from the tenants 
would be a very great barrier to the working of 
the Act. I know one case where there were 
only 50 perches aslced, and the tenant asked 
30/. He 1 old me afterwards that lie would take 
25 l. That 1 consider a very exorbitant demand, 
but that was exclusive of the landlord’s claim 
al together. 

893. Were the sites for these houses settled 
upon at all? — Yes, in this case 1 saw them upou 
the map in one division and in two adjoining 
townlands. 

894. Did the tenants object in all those cases? 
— The tenant did not object in the case where he 
asked 25/.; in the other ease it was objected to. 
It was a very respectable house, one of the most 
respectable in the county. It is not large 
enough for a domain, but the site was selected 
near the corner of this house. Immediately ad- 
joining, not a hundred yards off', a very good 
house had been thrown down. It had been 
allowed to go into disrepair for want of n tenant; 
and in the very same neighbourhood there are 
several houses vacant within three or four miles, 
and within a mile of this place I know of one 
very good labourers’ house that could be repaired 
very well. It is as good a labourers’ house as 
there is in the country ; it has been vacant a 
couple of years. 

895. There being labourers’ houses there un- 
tenanted, there were applications made to build 
new ones? — Yes. 

896. What is the general size of the holdings 
in your division? — Small; the average of that 
district would not lie more than 8 Z. houses. 

897. What is the necessary valuation for 
election to the board of guardians? — £.20, I 
think. 

898. It is much less than that, is it not? — No, 
notin Manor Hamilton Uniou. 

899. Do you think a man who has a 20/. 
holding would like to have a labourer’s cottage 
built whether lie wanted it or not upon his 
holding ? — No. 

900. Where we have a 20 /. holding a man 
would be pretty well able to work it himself.?— 
Yes, as a rule he would do so. 

901. Therefore it would be a hardship to have 
a half-acre taken from him from a house to be 
built for a man lie did not want to employ 1 — 
Yes. 

902. Taking such labour as you have in your 
county, what is the average rate of wages? — 
Oue shilling a day. Of course they get far more 
in harvest time and in spring. 

903. Can they get constant employment at 
1 s. a-day ? — No, they do notget constant employ- 
ment at 1 s. a day ; there are very few agricul- 
tural 
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Colonel King- Harman — continued, 
tural labourers. A great many of the small 
farmers work when they have not work them- 
selves. I have employed some of them myself, 
and have them employed at the present time. 

904. Would there be anv danger in these small 
fanners having houses built for members of their 
families under the provisions of the Labourers’ 
Act?— I do not know of nnv case at present. 
No particular application has been made to me 
that I know of. I should mention that a very 
shoit distance from this place, within four miles, 
out of eight labourers’ houses that arc built on 
the roadside there arc six vacant at the present 
time. I saw them the day before yesterday. 
That is within four miles of this very spot that I 
am speaking of now. 

Mr. Sexton. 

905. Is there no work for labourers near the 
group of houses that you speak of? — Yes, 
plenty. 

900. How near? — We have a mile and-a-half 
or two miles ; it is on Colonel Tottenham’s pro- 
perty, and he has at present perhaps 30 or 35 men 
at work. 

907. Where do they live?— They are prin- 
cipally small farmers about the place. 

Colonel King-IIarman. 

908. In fact, the small fanners monopolise the 
work ? — The small farmers do more of the work 
than the real bond Jide agrictiltural labourers. 
There a great many employed as herds. 

909. But they have a house and land, of 
course? — Yes, of course they have. I have a 
good many myself; they have houses and cattle 
of their own. 

910. I suppose, from what you say, if these 
120 or 130 houses had been built, there would 
have been great difficulty in finding labourers to 

ut into them ? — Yes, you would not have got 
ond Jide labourers to put into them. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

911. These were applications that you speak 
of, as I understand? — Yes. 

912. And they were not adopted? — No; I 
have stated that there were 120 applications. 

913. These are merely applications, they are 
not schemes approved of by the board of guar- 
dians ?— -No, the schemes approved of are only 
four or five ; I think there were only four cases 
approved of; that was what the schemes were 
made out for. 

914. And the board approved of four? — 
Yes. 

Colonel King- Harman. 

915. They have approved of them? — Yes; a 
scheme was made out for them, and an estimate 
made as well, but nothing more has been done 
since. 

916. In point of fact the Act has not been 
worked at all ? — The Act has not been worked 
at all in Manor Hamilton Union, norinthelnnis- 
killen Union, nor in the part of Ballyslmnnon 
that 1 know something or. I cannot speak to 
the rest of it, it has not been adopted in the part 
of Sligo that I know of. 

917. That is the part nearest to you? — Yes. 

0.19. 



Mr. Seiton. 

918. What part is that? — Sligo, and on to 
Colloney. 

Mr. Beresford. 

919. What m e the general class of holdings in 
your part of County Leitrim ? — £.7 to 81 . ; there 
are very few over 40 l. 

920. How are the farmers lodged : what kind 
of houses have they? — Seine of them have very 
comfortable houses. 

921. Wlmt are they ; mud- wall houses ? — No; 
there is a great deal of stone in the county ; I 
know of very few mud-wall houses. 

922. Are they thatched? — Yes, thatched; 
sometimes the offices are. in the same range. 

923. A labourer in these new houses under 
this scheme would be, in fact, better lodged than 
the generality of farmers are in that part of the 
country ? — There would be no comparison at nil ; 
there are very few houses of that class amongst 
the farmers who pay 50 1. 

924. What is the general run of wages ; 1 s. a 
day? — One shilling a day. 

925. Do they have a house as well ? — I know 
some of them that have a house, but I can get 
them for 1 s. a day near my own house though 
I have not houses for them; they come occa- 
sionally and do not ask more. 

926. At any time when you want labour you 
can get plenty of it? — Not in harvest, or spring 
time, but in the slack season of the year I can 
get plenty of it. 

927. Generally speaking there is not employ- 
ment for the labourers existing at present in the 
country ? — There is not employment ; no uni- 
form employment. 

928. Have you given your mind much to the 
scheme? — No, I have not given my mind much 
to it. What I mean to say is that I have not 
studied it for the purpose of this Committee. 

929. But you know the country very well and 
you know its wants as well as any man? — As 
well as any man in that part of the country, aud 
better than most men. 

930. What is the feeling of the small farmers 
with regard to these labourers’ cottages ? — The 
smaller farmers would be against it if they 
they thought they would have to pay anything 
for it; there would be individual cases were they 
have friends who want a house where they would 
like it ; but if they thought they would have to 

E ay anything at all or pay very little they would 
e generally against it. 

931. Do you think they would object to giving 
np their half acre off their farm for the sice of a 
house, generally speaking? — I am sure they 
would, unless they got too much for it;, then they 
would give it up, but if they got a fair price for 
it they would not unless they wanted the money 
and were encumbered. 

. 932. Unless they wanted the money they 
would have a feeling against it? — Yes. 

Mr. Sexton. 

933. You mean the farmer on whose land the 
house was built would object, but all the other 
farmers would be satisfied that the house should 
be built there ? — Yes. 

934. Provided it cost them nothing?— Yes. 

F 4 936. You 
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Mr. Chectham. 

9M5. You said just now, in reference to the 
district in which an application had been made 
for the erection of houses, that, there were actually 
at the time a number of cottages untenanted'r — 
Yes. 

936. Were those cottages perfectly fit for 
human habitation? — 1 should not say that they 
would pass the Hoard of 'Works, hut they are 
better than the generality of labourers’ houses 
in that part of the country. The houses of 
Colonel Tottenham, which 1 referred to, were 
the best in the country. 

937. Why, if there were houses lying idle, 
was this application made ?— There was a general 
rush of applications when the Act was passed. 

938. But these applications were not enter- 
tained? — IS'o, they were not entertained. At the 
time they did not understand the Act. 

939. You said that the Act is not workable ; 
it is workable in that respect, at all events, that 
the conditions which arc to be fulfilled before 
6uch Louses could be erected would prevent any 
unreasonable application being entertained ? — I 
do not understand that. 

940. In respect of the Act preventing any 
applications of this kind being given effect to, 
and being carried out, it is satisfactory ? — I do 
not think it is thought so. 

941. The persons making these applications 
could not comply with the provisions of the Act? 
— The persons making the applications had very 
little to do with it ; they had very little to lose 
or to gain ; in point of fact, they said they 
thought the houses were to be built, and they 
were to occupy them and that is all they had to 
do, and they at once made the. application. 

942. The Act was satisfactory in this respect, 
that the applications were at once disregarded ? 
— They were not entertained in the union. I 
told you at the commencement that the matter 
was adjourned, and adjourned from time to time 
for the purpose of evading the Act as much as 
we could. 

943. In that respect you find no fault with the 
Act, because these applications which were not 
needed were not entertained, and the Act was 
sufficient to prevent their being entertained ? — 
That was not the case, because they were gene- 
rally adjourned, and it was only in October" that 
wo selected this one division, because one of the 
members of the board was most anxious to give it 
a trial. 

Mr. Sexton. 

■ 944. I do not think you understand the ques- 
tion. In your opinion tire board of guardians in 
Ireland is an efficient agent for stopping frivolous 
and unworthy applications? — Sometimes it is. 

Sir. Cheetham. 

945. Is the Act workable in respect of stopping 
these applications ? —Whether the application is 
frivolous or not, they can stop it. 

Mr. Sexton. 

946. You wish the Committee to understand 
that you limit your account of the condition of 
Ireland with regard to this Act, to the division of 
which you are vice-chairman, and you do not 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

propose to give evidence with regard to the part 
of Ireland, outsiue of vour union? — No, only 
with regard to Mauorhamilton Union, Innis- 
killen, and Ballyshannon. 

947. The few facts J am about: to state will 
designate the condition of your union. First, it 
is given up almost entirely to pasture, is it not? 
— Generally to pasture. 

948. Secondly, that such ngricultim il work as 
there is to be done is done by persons who at 
present themselves arc small farmers and have 
agricultural holdings ? — Yes. 

949. Therefore it is a pastoral union in which 
it may be said that a distinct class of agricultu- 
ral labourers does not exist? — Very rarely. 

950. Therefore the Labourers Act was not 
applicable at all to Manorhnmilton Union? — I 
should say it was. 

951. Surely, if the persons who do agricultural 
labour in the union arc persons who have farms 
and houses already as small farmers, they do 
not require fresh houses? — I said the majority 
did their own work ; some are agricul rural la- 
bourers. 

952. I asked you how it was that out of a 
group of eight cottages six were vacant ; and 
when I asked you if work was to be had near 
the houses, you said “ Yes;” and 1 then in- 
quired of you why the houses were vacant, and 
you said that it was because 20 or 30 labourers 
doing the work near Colonel Tottenham’s Estate 
were small farmers themselves ? — Small fanners 
owning forms in that district. 

953. As a general rule in Mauorhamilton 
Union the agricultural work is done by small 
farmers ? — Yes. 

954. Seeing that 120 applications were made, 
and only four were sanctioned by the Board, do 
not you think tlmt in the case of Manorhamil- 
ton Union these figures prove that the Board 
was not disposed to sanction the erection of an 
excessive number of houses ? — I do not think 
they were disposed to sanction an excessive 
number of houses. 

955. You said, they rejected 116 out of 120? 
— They were anxious to adjourn it again except 
as regards this one division, and there one mem- 
ber was anxious to give it a trial, he said. There 
were four houses to be sanctioned, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to see where the houses 
should be built. 

956. You would not say that your evidence, 
which is to the effect that this i3 a pastoral union 
where there is no distinct class of agricultural 
labourers, is any evidence with regard to a part 
of the country, where tillage prevails, and where 
agricultural labourers arc numerous ? — No ; it 
would be no criterion at all as to where agricul- 
tural cottages are wanted, and where they should 
be built. 

957. As a matter of general policy, for the 
purpose of getting rid of out-door relief for pre- 
serving physical health, and also as a matter of 
social tranquillity, you would think it right that 
the labourers of Ireland should be well-housed 
and well looked alter? — Most decidedly; but I 
have difficulty myself with the labourers ; I have 
in getting them to keep their houses in repair. 

958. How 
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Mr. Thomas Dickson. 

958. How many labourers do you employ ? — 
Altogether I have 50 different labourers living 
upon my farms. _ 

959. Do they live m your houses?— lney live 
in my houses. 

96*o. What rent do they pay ?— None. 

961. How much per week do they earn, 6 s. ? 

When I talk of them, I talk of herds. 

I do not till any land I have six or seven farms 
upon which they live, and it is all grass. 

962. What do you pay your herds?— It varies ; 
some have four cows and some have two cows, 
and some have one cow, according to the terms. 
They have the manure themselves, and anything 
in the shape of improvements that they do I pay 



Colonel King- Harmon. 

975. You said that with your labourers you 
had great difficulty in getting them to keep 
their houses in a proper state? — Yes. 

976. In considering the scheme in your union, 
did they ever think of repairing the houses as 
well as of buildim' houses? — No. 

977. As a practical man, how should you say 
that it should be done ? — I should suppose that 
the board of guardians should do it ; I am sure 
the labourers would not do it. 

978. You heard the previous witness speaking 
of labourers putting on a slate or putting in a pane 
ofglass; in your opinion, are your labourers slaters 
or glass cutters ; could they do that work ? — No. 
They could thatch very well. 



for. . 

963. They live in their own houses, do they 
not? — Yes. 

964. And they have grass from you lor their 



cattle? — Yes. 

965. From your evidence the Committee are 
to understand that the fanners in your district 
are opposed to the Labourers Act? — I should 
suppose so. 

966. That is to say, they would be unwilling 
to give the land ? — They would be willing to 
have the houses built, if they did not cost them 
anything ; hut in the one division where they 
are making the experimentit will cost them 2.j d. 
in the pound, and I am sure they would object 
to that. 

967. What result have the committee in your 
union arrived at as regards the building of houses? 
— I cannot say, because yesterday was the board 
day, and 1 was not. there. 

968. It is not decided yet?— It is not decided 
yet. 

969. What would the cost of half an acre of 
land in your district let tor a labourer’s cottage ; 
supposing that you were asked for holf an acre 
of land, and that you had 5£ acres to build five 
houses upon, what would you be willing to take 
for your interest ? — It depends upon the land, 
and the place in which it is situated. In some 
places I would not like it to be done at all, in 
other places I should have no objection. 

970. So that you cannot state any price that 
the land would cost them? — I could form a 
judgment in my own mind. 

971. What would you be willing to take in 
a place where it would not interfere with you ? 
— On one of the cases 25 /. was asked by one 
man for 49 perches. 



Colonel Ring- Harman. 

972. I thought he refused 25 l. ?— £. 30 was 
what lie asked, hut he said he would take 25 l. 

Mr. Thomas Dickson. 

973. Is that 50 square perches ; that is not 
a quarter of an acre ; and you say that the 
tenant wants 25 I. for it? — Yes. 



Mr. Greer. 

974. Cut of the 120 applications borrowing 
were bond fide labourers ? — There were not 25 
bona fide labourers. 



Mr. Beresford. 

979. If this Act is carried out, will it tend to 
the tranquillity of your neighbourhood? — I do 
not think it will. 

Mr. Sexton. 

980. I thought you said that your neighbour- 
hood did not require it? — Mr. Beresford asked 
whether it would tend to the tranquillity of the 
neighbourhood, and I said I did not think it 
would. 

Mr. T. P. O' Connor. 

981. Wiil it tend to the tranquillity of your 
particular neighbourhood? — I do not think it 
will. 

982. You said it was not wanted in your par- 
ticular neighbourhood ?— I do not think I said 
positively that it would not be wanted; I snid 
that where it was wanted it should be carried 
out. 

983. And where it was carried oat, it would 
tend to the tranquillity of the district ? — I do not 
think it would tend to the tranquillity of the dis- 
trict; it would depend upon the tenants who 
were put into the houses. If there was a litigious 
fellow, or a bad man, it would not do so in his 
case. 

M r. Beresford. 

984. Some people in your part of the country 
would object to having the cottages upou their 
land, would they not?— If it was compulsory 
upon uie to have houses built, 1 would rather 
build houses to pass the Board of Works myself, 
and have meu in them who would do the work. 

Mr. Sexton. 

985. Is a bad man a better man in a good 
house than in a bad one ?— Sometimes he is, be- 
cause he is more comfortable. 



Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

986. Do you think that the tendency of this 
Act, if properly carried out, would be to induce 
thv farmers to build cottages themselves instead 
of letting the unions do it ? — Yes, and it would 
have a tendency to make them improve their 
cottages. 

Mr. Beresford. 



987. You have suffered from unpleasant neigh- 
bours in your time, have you not? — Yes. 

988. I believe they borrowed 100 sheep from 
you once ? — Yes, they stole 100 sheep. 

989. And you never got them hack ? — No. 



0.19. G 
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Mr. Thomas Stuart, 

Colonel King-Harman. 

990. You are a Member of the Boyle Board 
of Guardians ? — Yes. 

991. Will you tell the Committee what has 
occurred in Boyle with regard to the Labourers’ 
Act? — Do you menu as regards the first year 
or this year? 

992. Begin at the beginning? — Last year the 
usual circular from the Local Government Board 
did not come till late in September, the time 
when those who proposed to be in favour of it 
should give a definite notice; notice of motion 
was given, but it was all dune in a hurry ; and 
that- threw it out last year; but this year the 
parties who were in favour of it last year were 
totally against it. I brought it forward on two 
or three occasions and I got no support whatever 
this year. 

993. No support, you say, came from the 
elected guardians? — No, you stated that you 
would be very glad if it was taken up ; 
and that was all the support 1 got. It was 
brought forward by another gentleman after- 
wards, but they simply appointed a solicitor to 
act for them and made no other movement until 
it was too late, and they received a letter from 
the Local Government Board informing them 
that they were too late for this year. 

994. Last year were there a great many 
applications ! — Yes, last year there were a great 
many applications. 

995. W ere those applications made by guar- 
dians who were anxious to have houses built 
upon their own laud, or upon the land of some- 
body else ? — The applications were signed by i2 
ratepayers, and they all suggested that the houses 
should be built upon the land of somebody else ; 
there was not a single instance in which they 
wanted them built upon their own land. 

996. You remember an application being made 
to build cottages on Colonel O’Farrell’s farm, do 
you not? — Yes. 

997. Do you know whether labourers are 
wanted there?— No, he has first rate cottages 
for his own labourers, and lie does not want 
them there ; lie has cottages for all the labourers 
he requires. 

998. But application was made to build six 
more upon his demesne, was there not? — Yes 
npon his demesne. 

999. When they found that they could not get 
those cottages put upon their neighbour’s land, 
or upon the lands of persons who were obnoxious 
to them, there was a change, and there are not now 
the same nnmber of applications that there were’ 

I bat is so. When the Act came to be under, 
stood they threw cold water upon it; those who 
professed to be m far our of it at first, threw cold 
water on it afterwards. 

1000. You have always been in favour of the 
Acr, I believe ? — I have ; but there would be 
great difficulty in working it at present. 

1001. You have been in favour of improving 
the condition of the labourers for years past, have 
you not?— Yes; and with very little modifica- 
tion this Act could be made to improve their con- 
dition. 



called in ; and Examined. 

Colonel K ing- Harman — continued. 

1002. It is stated that the ex-officio "uardians 
as a rule, have been hostile to the Act; have you 
found that to be so in Boyle Union ? —No. 

1003. One ex-officio guardian was hostile, was 
he not? — Yes ; or at least. I do not think he was 
hostile to the Act itself; but lie was hostile to 
the compulsory clauses of it, and I am hostile to 
them also. It is one of the great drawbacks to 
the working of the Act to have those compulsory 
clauses. Whenever houses are actually re- 
quired there will he no difficulty in getting land 
either from the tenants or from the landlords; 
but building new houses where it would only 
mean creating pauperism, and increasing the 
number of men who cannot support themselves 
by labour, everybody would be hostile to. 

1004. With regard to the expense of the Act, 
what do you say?— The most favourable terms 
upon which money can he got is 5 /. 2 s. 7 d. 
per cent. 

1005. You think that is too high? — Yes, it is 
too high for a labourer to he able to pay it. If 
the rate of interest could be reduced and the 
time extended so that the payment would come 
to about 4 l. per cent, instead of 51. 2 s. Id. 
there would be a chance of the Act working, 
fairly. I would not make it compulsory, but I 
would give the gnnrdians power to buy lands 
where they can get it from landlord or tenant, 
and they can always get it where labourers are 
wanted. 

100G. You would be in favour of always 
putting the houses near the public road? — Yes, 
according to circumstances, if it was suitable; 
but in any case there should be a proper road- 
way into them. 

1007. Would you put the cottages in the 
middle of a man’s farm ? — No, that would be a 
great annoyance to him. 

1008. Would it in your opinion be better if 
these houses were built in blocks or singly ?— I 
think it would be better to build in blocks of 
five or six, and to build in localities where there 
was a demand for labour. In two or three divi- 
sions of the union, if you were to build one house 
there would be no employment, and in other 
cases you might put 10 houses in a division and 
there would be plenty of employment. 

1009. Would you see any objection in cases 
where the labourers are in towns to the guar- 
dian* buying six or eight acres and dividing 
them amongst the labourers in half- acre patches? — 

I heard Mr. Townsend give evidence with regard 
to that. They are not strictly agricultural 
labourers ; they are working in the shops, and 
they do some agricultural labour for the shop- 
keepers themselves. 

1010. Would it not be much better to keep 
the men where they are, and to have a plot of 
land in the possession of the union of which the 
men could have half an acre, than to take the 
men out and build houses and give them half 
acres of land in the middle of somebody’s farm 
outside ? — I would not give it them in the middle 
of anybody’s farm unless they worked there, and 
you ought not to take them far from the town. 

1011. As 
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Mr. Stuart. 



[ Continued. 



Colonel King-IIurmun — continued. 

1011. As to a working guardian what do you 
think would be the result if the houses were 
built aud there came a time of depression and the 
men could not get wages, what would you be 
bound to do?— -You must either pay for it or 
levy it upon the ratepayers. If they are built 
in any great number that would be the ease ; 
but it' they arc built advisedly where they are 
wanted and where there was a demand for 
labour, there would be no great difficulty about 
it or any loss either. 

1012. You think it much better for the Act to 
be worked tentatively, and to go on slowly, than 
to rush in with a lot of houses ? — I do think so. 
It would be very inadvisable to build houses 
where there was not plenty of employment. 

1013. Is not that the opinion of the farmers 
generally throughout the country ? — Decidedly 
it ia their opinion. 

1014. They are in no hurry to see a greater 
number of houses built? — Not under the present 
Act. I may mention that the requisition was 
signed very freely by the ratepayers at first, but 
they did not understand it. at all ; it was signed 
by tradesmen who thought they had a right to 
get houses and plots of land ; but when the Act 
came to be known and understood those ideas 
were dispelled, and they have not been in favour 
of it at all since. I may say that I am in favour 
of it myself, and I hold that if the Act was pro- 

evly carried out and properly amended it would 

e likely to do good. 

Sir Hervey Bruce. 

1015. We will assume the land to be worth 
1 /. an acre; what do you think a labourer ought 
to pay weekly for a cottage and this half-acre of 
ground ? — That depends upon whether he has to 
pay the cost of erecting the house and the pur- 
chase of the land. 

10)6. Hut ought a labourer to be called upon 
to pay for that ; what is the most that it would 
be safe to ask a labourer to pay for a cottage and 
half an acre of ground valued at 1 1. an acre ? — 
You must make lum pay higher if you take into 
account the cost of the purchase. If it was pos- 
sible he should get the land at its value; but 
that is not practicable by the Act, because be 
has to pav for the land afterwards. 

1017. \VLat ought he to pay weekly? — One 
shilling. 

1018. Is that the highest sum?— One shilling 
would be enough to make him pay. 

1019. Would it be right that the other rate- 
payers in the district should pay for cottages 
above what the labourers jmy ? —I do not think 
they should ; but if it could be so arranged that 
they should pay something like one-sixth or one- 
• eighth part so as to keep the houses in repair it would 

be.no loss to the union ; but the ratepayers would 
object to have to pay anything. I may tell you 
that that objection is not my own ; I would be 
inclined to think that they might pay a small 
proportion in order to benefit the neighbour- 
hood. 

1020. As you think 1 r. a week is the outside 
which a labourer ought to be called upon to pay, 
how would you make up the balance supposing 
that the cost was more than you anticipated ? — 

. I do not propose to be able to make it up unless 

0.19. 



Sir Hercey liruc.e — continued, 
it comes off the rates ; there is no other way of 
doing it. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

1021. Do you anticipate a great reduction in 
the poor rates in your district by carrying into 
effect this Act ? —No, I do not. Unfortunately 
they are rising at present, aud in the course of 
the last few years they have had a tendency to 
rise. 

1022. Is there a considerable amount of sick- 
ness in your uuion? — Nothing extraordinary. 

Mr. Greer. 

1023. What are the rates in your district? — I 
cannot tell you exactly; but I think they are 
nearly 2 s. in the pound. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1024. In the Boyle Union I believe the ex- 
officio members have an unusual share of power 
in the board? — No, only the ordinary power. 

1025. They attend more numerously than in 
the other unions, do they not ? — I do not know 
about other unions ; they attend pretty regularly 
with us. 

1026. Who is your chairman ? — Colonel King- 
Harman. 

1027. The Act has been scarcely worked at all 
in your uuion, has it? — No, it has not been 
worked at all. 

1028. Are you a farmer? — Yes. 

1029. Is yours a grazing or tillage farm? — 
Grazing, principally, but I till a little. 

1030. Do you hold a large farm ? — I hold 
three or four farms. 

1031. From whom do you hold the land ? — I 
hold three farms from Colonel King-IIarman, 
one farm from Captain Johnstone, and one farm 
from Mr. Crichton. 

1032. Do you hold them from year to year - ? — 

I have leases of them all except one farm. 

1033. From whom do you hold that one ? — 
From Colonel King-Harmnn. 

1034. Do you leineinber that last year the 
failure of the board to work the Act arose from 
the fact that the clerk cf the uniou omitted to 
put into the press his necessary advertisements ? 
— That is not so. 

1035. Is not that the fact? — The fact is that 
there came down five or six copies of the Act, 
and the first guardians coming in each got copies. 

I proposed not to give the notice for a fortnight; 
that was not because I knew the Act, for 1 did 
not know it; but I wanted to get the Act in 
order to see it before I was called upon to vote. 
That was upon the 29th of September, and the 
omission in not giviug the notice during that 
fortnight was lost ground, and that brought it up 
to the 14th of October; then that rande it impos- 
sible to complete the scheme, and it was aban- 
doned. 

1036. Was not the fact that the proposal had 
been made to erect a cottage upon a part of the 
farm held by the mother of the clerk, and that 
he declared at a meeting of the board that he 
would lose 500 1. sooner than let the cottage be 
put up on his mother’s faun; and when he was 
asked why he had not done certain necessary acts 
in connection with the forwarding of the scheme 
of his union, he replied that he was not going to 

G 2 do 
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Mr. Sexton — continued. 

do any work under the Act until he had first 
ascertained how much he was going to he paid 
for it ?— 1 think it was this year that he said 
that; lie stated it in my presence; it was not 
last year, so that it could not affect the proceed- 
ings of last year. 

1037. 1 remember alluding to it in a public 
speech last year ?— I do not know what you said 
iu n speech,’ but I heard the statement most dis- 
tinctly. 

1038. It. must have happened last year and 
this year too ? — Perhaps so. 

1039. You heard Mr. Townsend examined 
to-d-ty, did you not ? — I did. 

1040. And you heard him say that if labourers 
are brought from the towns, and are diffused 
through tlio country, and placed where there is 
a probability of their getting work, outdoor 
relic! and the eost of medical help will probably 
decrease in the union, and a saving in the rates 
will be effected ; was he wrong, do you think, in 
coming to that conclusion ? — I do not say he was 
wring, but I do not agree with all he did say. 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

He gavehisevideno.e conscientiously and honestly, 
but 1 differ from him in opinion. I will not say 
he was wrong, but I differ from him. 1 think it 
is better to keep the labourers where there is a 
probability of their getting employed rather than 
to diffuse them over the country, without re- 
ference to whether thcie is employment for them 
or not. 

1041. Is there not a probability of an agricul- 
tural labourer getting work more certain in the 
country than near the towns? — No. What is 
the use of sending out an agricultural labourer 
in a division where very few men are valued 
above 10 1. or 15 /. ; they do their work and 
they work for their neighbours. 

1042. If the agricultural labourer is diffused 
through the country where there is a prospect of 
work being obtained, do not you bring about a 
state of things which may lessen the poor rates? 
— I do not say that there is not more probability 
of his getting work. 

1043. And less probability of his coming to 
you for outdoor relief? — Yes. 



Mr. Thomas Fagan, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. Beresford. 

1014. You are an elected Guardian of Cavan 
Union ? — Yes. 

1045. And you attend there regularly? — 
I do. 

1046. What steps have the Board of Cavan 
Union taken with regard to this Labourers’ 
Act ? — They took a good many steps; they post- 
poned the matter from time to time, until they 
found that the labourers would not be able to 
meet the rents that would have to he paid. 

1047. The expenditure was loo great for the 
labourer’s to meet? — Yes, it was calculated to be 
5 /. ‘is. per annum. 

10i8. What do you suppose the labourers in 
that pail of the country would he able to pay ? — 
I thiuk about 1 s. 3 d. u week would be quite 
enough for the labourers to pay. 

1049. What do the labourers pay now ? — 
About 1 s. 3 d. a week, except in the immediate 
vicinity of Cavan, the houses are a little dearer 
there. 

1050. Have you not built cottages yourself? 
— My father has, and I superintended them. 

1051. "What is the accommodation of those 
cottages? — In the first place, my father had a 
quarry, he had the stone, and he had his own 
horses to draw the stone, and he put up the 
cottages at about 100 l. the pair. 

1052. That is 50/. each?— Yes. 

1053. What is the accommodation in those 
cottages ? — Two rooms and a kitchen. 

1054. And he put them up at 100 l. a pair ?— 
Yes, but he did not calculate so much upon the 
time of his own horses as if it were let by con- 
tract, and having the material upon the ground, 
facilitated the building a good deal. 

1055. How many cottages has he erected ? — 
Three. 

1056. What rent do the tenants pay, generally 
speaking ? — One shilling and threepence per 
week. 



Colonel King-Barman. 

1057. Have they any outside accommodation; 
any offices 7— Not any. 

M r. Thomas Dickson. 

H»58. Any land or garden ? — No. 

Mr. Beresford. 

1059. Do you know how many schemes were 
adopted or suggested in the Cavan Union? — I 
believe there were upwards of 200 applications, 
and the guardians from the divisions came to the 
conclusion that they would try about two to 
throe cottages in some divisions last year, to sec 
how the Act would work. Then after that they 
took a great many things into consideration 
which counted against the rent; they did not go 
on with them, and the feeling of the Board of 
Cavan was, that they should borrow money upon 
the easiest terms they could, and rebuild a good 
many of the houses that were capable of being 
rebuilt through the tillage portion of the union 
that I speak of. 

1060. Have you any idea what kind of houses 
those were? — Stone walls with bad roofs, and 
the idea was that if they got those put into 
proper order it would come to much less expense. 

1061. Could those houses be utilized suffi- 
ciently ? — A great number of them could. 

1062. What is the general run of wages in 
that country ? — About 8 s. per week and a free- 
hold house. 

1063. And a garden ? — Sometimes there are 
small gardens ; as a rule, it is not gardens that 
labouring men get ; the farmers give them potatoe 
ground alongside their own where they do labour 
themselves. 

1064. How much potatoe ground do they give 
them ?— Perhaps a rood, only it is manured. 

1065. A rood manured is better than half an 
acre unman ured ? — Certainly; half an acre or 
ground, unmanured is of very little value. 

1066. What 
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Mr. Beresford — continued. 

10G6. "VVhat was the feeling with regard to 
these schemes by the country generally, and the 
farmers themselves ? — A portion of the farmers 
were willing to give their land, the needy portion 
of the farmers were willing to sell their land, and 
the portion of the farmers who did not want 
money totally objected to it. Plenty of people 
who were wanting money would be very glad to 
sell half an acre for the purpose of getting money 
in their pockets. 

1067. But otherwise what was the feeling? — 
The portion of the farmers that did not want 
money would not allow the houses except the 
land was bought from them at an enormous 
price. 

1068. What did they ask ; have you any idea 
what they demanded and what they expected? — 
I heard a man say that he would give half an acre 
for 25 l. 

Colonel King- Harman. 

1069. That was for his interest in it? — Yes, 
for the tenant’s interest. 

Mr. Beresford. 

1070. You are with the landlords, are you ? — 
Certainly. 

1071. Is that a landlord’s objection? — Not 
that I am aware of. 

1072. Do many landlords attend the Cavan 
Board ? — Yes. 

1073. Who is the chairman ? — Mr. Samuel 
Sanderson. 

1074. He is a landlord, is he not? — Yes, he 
is. 

1075. lie showed his willingness and readiness 
to take advantage of the Act?— -He did every- 
thing he could to assist in carrying out the Act. 

1076. Do you know of any particular farmers 
who objected to having these cottages built ; 
were they grass or tillage farms ? — I do not re- 
collect juBt now. They did not go very far 
when they saw that the Act was not coming into 
force ; there would be a great deal more thought 
about it if it was expected to come into force. 



Mr. Beresford — continued. 

1077. Do you think, generally speaking, that 
there is a need for these labourers’ dwellings in 
the locality about the Cavan Union? — I believe 
the labourers are not properly housed through the 
locality. 

1078. You think they are not properly housed? 
— No, they are not. 

1079. And that there is a general want of 
houses? — Not a general wont; a good many are 

roperly housed, and a great many are not ; I 
elieve houses scattered over the tillage portion 
of the union would do a good deal of service. 

1080. But the whole union is not tillage ? — 
No ; there are thousands of acres of the union 
which are not tillage. 

1081. Where ? — Portion of the parish of Kil- 
more. 

1082. Cavan is not a grazing country at all, is 
it? — A great portion of it is ; I hold three farms 
myself, and I nave not a acre of tillage. 

1083. Generally speaking it is a tillage coun- 
try? — The south end is. 

1084. In fact all round the town of Cavan out- 
side the mile boundary is tillage, principally on 
three sides of it, is it not ? — On three sides of it 
it is. 

1085. Were there any sites selected upon your 
farms? — No: there was an application for a site 
upon my farm, but it was not selected ; the thing 
died away before the application came to be 
heard. 

1086. Is there a demand for labourer’s houses 
in that countrv, generally speaking ? — Not imme- 
diately around where I reside. 

1087. There is a sufficient number of labourers 
as it is?— Yes, where I reside there is a sufficient 
number of labourers. 

1088. You can get any number that you want? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1089. But many are badly boused? — Yes. I 
reside near Cavan, and I am never short of 
labourers. A great many of the persona working; 
with me occasionally live in the neighbourhood of 
Cavan, and around it. 



G 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFOEE SELECT COMMITTEE 



Monday , 24 th November 1884. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Beresford. 

Mr. Chcetbam. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Greer. 

Mr. Illingworth. 



Colonel King-Ifarman. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 



Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL FOR IRELAND, in the Chair. 



Mr. Horace H. Townsend, re-called ; and further Examined. 



Mr. Sexton. 

1090. You will remember that in reply to a 
question from me on the last day on which the 
Committee sat desiring to elicit from you -the 
number of ex-officio and of elected guardians 
upon the Board in the Tipperary Union, you 
said that there were not more than four or five 
ex-ojficio guardians, because there were only five 
or six magistrates in the whole union, and 30 or 
40 elected guardians. I understand that you 
wish to modify that answer? — Yes, that answer 
gives a false impression. What I meant to convey 
was that there were only five cr six magistrates 
that 1 am aware of living in the distinct; but 
I telegraphed over to the clerk of the union, and 
I find there is a long list of ex-officio guardians, 
but they are non-resident. I do not myself know 
more than five or six ex-officio guardians living 
in the district, and I only know of two others 
that ever attended. I merely wished to correct 
that 

Mr. Villiers Stuurt. 

1091. In what way do you think the charge to 
meet the dtficit between the rent which the 
labourer can afford to pay and the annual amount 
which the ratepayers will be liable for, should he 
apportioned? — The cost of the sites for these 
houses will be part and parcel of the cost of the 
houses. Therefore I think it would not be a 
bad plan if you took a portion of that annual 
charge and localised it by putting it upon the 
immediate townland where tnese houses are to be 
built, and where the people will get compen- 
sation for the plots. Then the higher the prices 
that the landlord and the tenants on that town- 
land asked for these sites from the board of 
guardians, the higher they would make the 
taxation on the townland ; so that it would be 
rather to their interest to make the prices low, so 
as to keep their laxation low on the townland. 
The other moiety / would leave on the rates ns 
usual, and in cases where the landlord and 
tenants of the townland were willing to o-ive the 
sites free for the erection of houses by the board 
of guardians, I would put no taxation on that 
townland ; I would leave it all on the rates as 
you now propose. I would make no change 
where they got the sites free, bo as to give a sort 
of premium to the landlords and tenants of the 



Mr. Villiers Stuart — continued, 
townland to give the sites free without any 
charge, so as to keep the rates down and minimise 
the annual cost. 

Colonel King -Harm an. 

1092. Do you think they will look upon that 
as being sufficient premium? — I am perfectly 
sure that they would not in the great majority 
of cases. You would find that the great majority 
of landlords and tenants would require to be paid 
for the sites, but it might be an inducement to 
some. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1093. In that case would you throw the rate 
upon the union at large? — Either upon the 
union at large or upou the electoral division. 

Colonel King-IIarnian. 

1094. You would have two separate areas of 
taxation, the electoral district or division, and the 
townland ? — Yes. 

1095. And two separate collections in conse- 
quence ? — That is a matter of figures for the 
clerk of the union. I would localise a portion 
of the taxation on the townland which gets the 
immediate benefit of the employment of these 
labourers. If it is an advantage to the town- 
land to have labourers living upon it, I do not 
sec why they should not pay a little higher rate 
for it. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

1096. Do you suppose that one farmer in a 
hundred would be influenced as to the sum that 
he would claim by the fact that his neighbours 
were going to pay for any extravagant demand 
that he might make ? — I think the farmers as a 
rule would claim as much as they could get. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1097. In that I suppose they resemble the 
landlords ? — I suppose so. 

Colonel K ing-Harman. 

1098. In reply to the Honourable Member you 
say that in that respect they resemble the land- 
lords; do you think that the farmer, or the 
landlord, is likely to be the more grnspin® in 

dealing 
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Mr. Townsend. 



[Continued. 



Colonel King -Harman — continued, 
dealin" with labourers’ cottages ? — I should cer- 
tainly say the farmer. The farmers will be 
harder to deal with than the landlords. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1099. But that is rather in the nature of a 
speculative opinion than otherwise, I suppose? — 

It is rather speculative than otherwise. My 
experience is that where there has been opposi- 
tion on the part of the landlords, in many cases 
it has proceeded, as I said before, from their 
being afraid of the working of the Act, In the 
case of several men whose properties I am con- 
nected with, such as Mr. Smith Barry, Lord 
Douraven, and others, the moment I brought the 
matter before them they at once presented sites 
free, subject to the provision that the sites were 
to be when I, as their agent, considered that the 
cottages were requisite and useful for the work- 
hw of the land. We made a distinction that we 
wanted to find labourers for the land ; we do not 
want to find land for labourers where the land 
does not require them. 

1100. Those were two or three individual 
cases ?— And I am perfectly certain that nine 
out of every ten of the different landlords that I 
act for, who are a very large number indeed, 
would do the same. 

1101. You feel a certainty upon that point, 
but the cases have not arisen yet? — No, because 
I have not had the opportunity of bringing the 
matter before them. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1102. But you base that opinion upon vour 
experience of their dealing with persons of the 
labouring classes generally? — Quite so. 

Mr. Illingworth. 

1103. Is not the difference between the atti- 
tude of the farmers and that of the landlords 
accounted for by the fact that a farmer has very 
little land iu his possession, whereas what a land- 
lord is required to give up is a mere bagatelle of 
the properly that he owns? — No doubt there is 
something in that, and I do not blame the farmer 
in many districts. When ho has but a limited 
extent of land to live out of, and when he thinks 
that the hoax'd of guardians are probably going 
to put some labourers that be does not want, and 
that it is a great nuisance to him to have stuck 
on bis farm : I should probably oppose it my- 
self. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

1104. You stated, I think, in answer to some 
questions that I put at the last meeting of the 
Committee, that you thought it was very de- 
sirable that the guardians should be placed under 
statutory obligations with respect to arrears of 
rent, which would iu fact insure the punctual 
payment of rent. They would no doubt desire 



Mr. Cliectham — continued, 
to secure the punctual payment of rent, but you 
thought it would help them if they were placed 
under statutory obligation in the matter? — 
Certainly. 

1105. Is there any impression existing, so far 
as yon are aware, amongst any of the labourers, 
that the question of rent is likely to be dealt with 
very lenieutly ; that in point of fact rent would 
not be pressed for ? — I tliiuk so. 

1106. Do you think that any of them arc ex- 
pecting to live rent free ? — I would not say that 
it is a general impression amongst the labourers, 
because I think they have formed no opinion as 
to what rent they would bo charged, but 1 think 
they have formed one certain opinion that if they 
are to be charged the full rate of interest, ‘2 s. 6 d. 
a week, or whatever it is, they will not pay it. 

1107. There will he a great deal of misunder- 
standing probably a3 to the exact object of an 
Act of this kind, hut you arc not aware that 
there is an impression abroad in your part of the 
country amongst the labourers that the rent will 
not be pressed very much ? — 1 am perfectly cer- 
tain that they think it will not, that it will be put 
very leniently, and that they will not be very 
much pressed if the guai'diaus can possibly 
help it. 

1108. It is admitted that the rent they could 
pay would not he sufficient to meet the interest ; 
are they under the impression that even that 
comparatively low rent will not be pressed ?— In 
all cases where you put labourers to live iu a 
district where there is employment for those 
labourers, I do not think there will be any diffi- 
culty in getting these small rents paid where 
they are put at a moderate figure ; but l think 
there will be the greatest difficulty if you put 
them to live iu districts where there is not re- 
quirement for their labour. That is the whole 
thing. But the labourers, as a rule, I believe, 
will be very glad indeed to pay these moderate 
rents for their holdings where they are only 1 s. 
or 1 s. 6 d. per week. 

1109. But you do not think that any question 
of this kind is likely to be made a political ques- 
tion? — I can hardly say. You never can tell 
what will turn up in the future. 

1110. 1 gather that you think it is very desi- 
rable that in regard to questions of arrears of 
rent the Act should be very explicit, that it 
should place the guardians under some very 
definite obligations?— Certainly for their own 
takes to keep them out of hot water with the 
tenants, I think the guardians themselves would 
be verv glad to have some definition, because, 
supposing that their tenants raised the “ no 
rent ” cry, and said they would not pay them 
anything, the guardians would be very dad to 
be able to say to them, “We are bound by the 
Statute, and we must turn you out if you do not 
pay.” 



0.19. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 



24 November 1884. 



Colonel Joshua Cooper, culled in; anil Examined. 



Colonel King-Ha rmttn. 

1111. You are an ex-officio guardian of the 
Mullingar Union, I believe? — Yes, I have been 
an ex officio guardian for 10 or 12 years. 

1112. And you have been vice-chairman, have 
you not? — I have been vice-chairman for five 
years of that time. 

1113. Will you tell us what has been done in 
that union with rega-id to labourers’ cottages, the 
number of houses, and so forth ? — Last year 
there were 102 houses sanctioned, and the Con- 
firming Order made. I do not know the total 
number that were brought forward in the first 
instance, but six were taken off the electoral 
division of Kinnegad, on theground that there were 
some very good unoccupied houses built by Mr. 
Morley. I believe those houses are still un- 
occupied, and I see by the Provisional Order 
that there are in that townland 10 houses ap- 
proved of at present. However, 102 houses 
have been fixed last year, and 80 houBes are 
proposed this year. The cases have not como 
on, and therefore I have not heard whether 
there will be any objections to any of them, with 
the exception of three, which appear to mo to 
be not quite understood. Those three were in 
the Skeagh Electoral Di vision. They were 
brought forward last year, and they were re- 
jected on the ground that they were on the 
demesne land. The case was investigated, and 
after a good deal of trouble the Local Govern- 
ment Board not being quite certain what course 
to take, it was agreed that they were not to be 
put in ; and the gentleman, General Mears, was 
given his expenses, which the guardians refused 
to pay, and I believe have not paid yet. I 
understand that those houses are going to be 
built either on the same place or very near, so 
that they will probably be opposed successfully 
again. The total cost of the houses with us has 
also been a matter of speculation. The solicitor 
puts the cost at about 95/. a house, including land. 

• ‘^ n< ^ °^ cea ? — That is supposed to 

include the whole thing, but there is not a 
single thing to go on ; there is not the slightest 
reason why he should say 95 l. any more than 
200 /.. because there is no part of the expenses 
settled ; none of the land has been purchased 
yet; they do not know in the least the prices of 
it ; there have been no contracts taken for the 
houses, and none of the law expenses have been 
paid ; none of the bills even have been sent in. 
The expenses, so far as we are able to under- 
stand them in our union, amount to this these 
have been settled. The clerk receives 2Z. a- 
week. 

1116. Is that to go on for ever?— He has been 
receiving that for 12 months, ever since the Act 
came into force, and he will go on until he is 
stopped. The architect receiving 1 1. 10 j f or 
each ; the surveyor receives 7 s. for each ; and 
the car lure amounts to 7 s. 6 d. per day. There 
13 another expense which, I think, is covered by 
the surveyor’s expenses. The Local Govern- 
ment Board require a plan on the scale of 200 
feet to the inch, and that is to cost 7 s., but I 
think that that is included in the 7 s. which is 

Printed image 



Colonel King-Ilurmrm — continued, 
put down for the surveyor. The period of the 
loan has now been settled at 35 years, but the 
Public Health Act gives the period for which it 
is proposed to borrow at 60 years. Now, I do 
not think that our guardians would have enter- 
tained the scheme as they have done if they had 
not thought that they would get the money for a 
great deal longer than 35 years. I forgot the time, 
but I think it was 50 years that the guardians 
believed would be the term. £. 4. 2 s. G d. was the 
amount it would come to; I think that is somewhere 
about 50 years. But the Act is incorporated in 
the Labourers’ Act, and Sub-section 4 of Section 
238 says that the money may be borrowed for 
such time not exceeding 60 years us the sanitary 
authority, with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, determine in each case. After that 
is all settled and we have got the cottages out 
and everything else, the Treasury Minute comes 
down to say thnt 35 years is to be the term. I 
think that that put our guardians out very much 
indeed. 

1117. Did you agree to the term of 50 years? 
— Pcrsoually I am very much in favour of a 
shorter term, but that is what the guardians 
setrled. Then we come to the whole of the cause 
of the delay with us, and, I suppose, with every 
union now, and that is the title. The landlords 
were put in the position that they had to object; 
they had to get the guardians to take the land 
compulsorily, for if they lmd not done so they 
would have had to fiud their own title. If I 
sell half nn ^acre I should have to prove my 
title, which is a very costly operation. There- 
fore, although our landlords were perfectly 
satisfied, they had to go through the form of 
objecting in order not to have to go to the ex- 
pense or proving their own title. I do not 
know whether, in the case of small pieces of 
laud being taken for a railway, it is a part of the 
bargain that the ruilway company finds its title 
or not, but that is the way it stands with us. 

1118. I thiuk the L nd Commissioners have 
refused to take occupation for 20 years as evi- 
dence of title ? — I can give the Committee, if 
they wish it, an account of the cost ot finding 

I have an estate in the union of Mullingar, 
a.nd 1 was selling a small portion of it, ana I 
thought that I might make title for the whole, 
and I did so through the Land Commissioners 
Court, which professes to do things very cheap 
indeed ; in fact, their fees are almost too small. 
The first fee was 30s., and the last fees that they 
charged me was only 4/. 9 s. Rule 125 says 
that the Land Commission, on being satisfied that 
the purchase is one authorised by the Act, and 
is desirable, shall notify the same to the landlord, 
and may require the landlord to furnish his ab- 
stract of title. .Then I had to do that. They 
went into every expense they possibly could, so 
far as I could make out, to mako me prove my 
title. I am not a lawyer, so I do not kuow 
whether I could have avoided any of it ; but one 
of the items that I see on the bill of costs was to 
see the wills that left the money that bought the 
land. That was part of the cost of proving my 
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Colonel Cooper. 



[ Continued. 



Colonel King Harman — continued, 
title, and here is my solicitor’s account for the 
title, 65 l. 3 5.; that is for the title only. The 
other account was for the conveyance of what 
I was selling, 71. 15 s. 6 d . ; and the last was 
the two accounts from the Land Court that I 
mentioned ; one a fee of 1 l. 10 s., and the 
other a fee of 4 I. 9 s. If you add all those 
together, you will find that they come to 
781. 17 s. G d. as the cost of finding a title. If I 
had been selling half an acre instead of five or 
six acres, it would have come to precisely the 
same amount. I mentioned to the solicitor that 
it was very vexatious, and I was more annoyed 
at the delay than the actual expense, and I told 
him that I thought he might have taken the 
time that I had been In possession, which was 
about 18 years. He said that they did not like 
to take occupation as title if they could get any 
other, but I think that some of the recent Acts 
have given them power to do so. The price of 
laud is also a difficulty, and that has not been 
settled. The sites in the first instance were not 
chosen exactly as laid down by the Act in the 
roost convenient places ; they were chosen, as I 
understand, in town parks and all sorts of 
places, and consequently the landlords, instead of 
objecting, asked what they thought the land 
would fetch if it was for a building site, and in 
that way the amounts vary very much indeed. 

1119. Do you think that the sites are always 
chosen with regard to what is most suitable for 
the cottage ? — No, I think not. In one of the 
electoral divisions there was a site chosen for a 
cottage which was objected to. It was in die 
electoral division of Raharney, in the townland 
of Joristown Lower, a farm occupied by Mr. 
Purdon, who holds a large quantity of land, 
and has his own labourers. This cottage was 
built for a man who is not an agricultural 
labourer, but a miller, who works three miles 
away, and only comes home from Saturday till 
Monday. The fanner objected to the cottage 
being built, on the ground that the man was not 
an agricultural labourer, and the answer he got 
was that it was for a labourer; that, the guardians 
would settle for whom, and that he could not 
object as to that particular man. 

1120. But as a matter of fact it was for this 
miller? — As a matter of fact it was for the 
miller, and there was no disguise about it, and 
the miller considered that it was so. 1 should 
mention another point with regard to title which 
I omitted to state, and which Becms to me to have 
been a very great difficulty ; it was a very great 
difficulty in the case of my title, nnd that is to 
get rid of the lay tithe. I pay a lav tithe of 23 /. 
a year to the King’s Hospital. It amounts to 
about 4 d. per acre, and I believe that there are 
none of the Acts of Parliament that empower 
you to deal with it in any way at all. I had to 
purchase the rectorial tithes before they would 
consent to advance the money to the tenant who 
was about to buy this land. I did not complain 
of that, and I would have bought the lay tithes 
if I could, but they stand in your way in every 
operation with regard to title. 

1121. That would be equally the case on half 
an acre of land? — Yes, on half an acre of land it 
would be equally the same. I think I have told 
you all 60 far as I know about the actual working 
■ 0.19. 



Colonel King-Harman — continued, 
of the Act up to the present time, aud what is 
being done. Now, perhaps, I may be permitted 
to say that I object to the Act myself simply as 
a ratepayer. A very large number of our popu- 
lation is at present on the rates. The population 
of the Union of Mullingar, according to the Cen- 
sus of 1881, is stated at 33,423, of whom 647 are 
in barracks, and 88 in prison, leaving the total 
population 32,688. 

1122. There is a district prison there ? — There 
is a district prison. Of those 32,688,432 were in 
the workhouse, 1,441 were on outdoor relief, 143 
were in the lunatic asylum, and 14 in the county 
infirmary, or 1 in 16 of the population was on 
the rates. That was in April 1881, when the 
Census was taken, and will be found in the 
abstract of the Census. But if we come down to 
a more recent period, leaving the population as 
stated in the Census, the electoral division of 
M ullingar contains 6,229, nnd if we deduct, those 
that were iu barracks and in prison, the number 
would be 5,494. On the 20tn of November last 
there were 89 of those in the union, and 209 on 
the outdoor relief list, or about 1 in 18 ; and you 
must further note that the 209 on the outdoor 
relief list are heads of families, and outdoor 
relief is given in proportion to the families. 
It is aLo to be noted that the harvest is 
barely over, and this is the season when 
they would have the most money, and there are 
the fewest on outdoor relief. I would also point 
out that I have not in this estimate said anything, 
at all of the number that there are in the in- 
firmary, or that there arc in the lunatic asylum, 
or that there arc in the gaol ; nor have I calcu- 
lated in any way for all that had to look after 
those people in the shape of warders, nurses, and 
everything else of that kind. The total number 
in the union at the time of the last list was 317, 
nnd the total number on outdoor relief was 963 
heads of families and 19 orphans. It is now pro- 
posed by these labourers' cottages to put 182 l. 
more on the rates, because it is not proposed by 
any of the guardians, nnd never has entered into 
their heads to charge the full rent for the cot- 
tages. 

Chairmiin. 

1123. That is an objection to any Act of Par- 
liament fur this purpose, as I understand it; you 
object in toto to the Act?— I object in totu to 
the Act because of the burden it throws on the 
rates. If you can deal with it in other ways, I 
do not object, and I think other ways may be 
found out without putting in on the rates. I 
suggest that the cottage should belong to the 
fanner who employs the man, or that it should 
bo built for one of the 12 who has signed 
the representation. The answer they give me. 
to that is, that would defeat the object of the 
Act. which is to make the labourers independent 
of the farmers. Very good, make them inde- 
pendent of the farmers, but do not give them 
the rates to make them independent. Let them 
be independent themselves if they like ; let 
them sell their labour to the highest bidder, but 
do not put them on the rates. Then, as to the 
collecting, there seems to me to be no machinery 
whatever in the Act for collecting the rents ol 
these cottages, or for taking possession of them 
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Chairman — continued. 

when the tenants do not pay. They are under 
the Cottiers’ Act of 1860, which is very simple 
and very good, but we could not call upon our 
poor rate collectors to collect the rents. The 
poor rate collector collects rates once a year, 
and he could not go round weekly all oyer 
the country. Then if we employ a solicitor 
regularly to bring them before the magistrates, 
that would also be very costly. But I do not, 
myself, believe that the guardians have the 
slightest intention of collecting the rents, and I 
think I am borne out in that opinion by tbe 
great aversion they have to collect the seed 
rate ; and any loans, so far as I can make out in 
Ireland, have generally been forgiven, or have 
lapsed, or something of that sort. 

Colonel King-Harmun. 

1124. Have they ever used the provisions of 
the Poor Law Belief Act for the purpose of 
relief by way of loan ? — I have occasionally 
urged tlie guardians to do so, because men come 
into the house in the winter, having earned 5 s. 
or 6 s. a-day in the summer ; and I say if you 
admit those men, do it by way of loan, and collect 
tbe money from them after they go out to work 
nest summer. They have not done so. They 
think it would never work, and they do net 
wish it. 

1125, That, I suppose, is the class of men who 
put up these labourers’ cottages ? — An inferior 
class to them. The men I speak of are what 
they call tradesmen, painters and plasterers and 
slaters, and sometimes masons, and that class of 
men. Then, I think, when the cottages were 
started and decided upon, the Local Government 
Board ought to have sent out a lithographed plan 
and regular specifications for those cottages. 
They are not intended to ornament a gentleman’s 
property, so that there is no reason why they 
should build any fancy cottages ; it cost in our 
case 150/. for plans. That would, 1 suppose, 
have lithographed all the cottnges in Ireland, 
and sent out a printed specification as to what 
they were to be, and how they were to be put 
up. Then another difficulty that lies before 
us is, that I really do not think a labourer will 
like to give up bis cottage that be has rent 
free, no matter bow bad it is, to go into a 
cottage that he has to pay rent for, and, in fact, I 
am not quite sure bow far it is fair to ask him to 
do so. 

1126. He would not give up his rent-free 
cottage ?— He would not I remember a case 
where two men came before tbe union to know 
how they were to act. They had been ordered 
by tbe Sub- Commissioners to build cottages for 
their labourers, and they had nearly completed 
them ; but then they came to ask bow they 
were to get their labourers to go into these cot- 
tages, to give up a bad cottage that they paid no 
rent for, and go into a gooa cottage that they 
paid rent for, the guardians told them that 
they must go to law with the labourers and get 
them out of tbe cottages they were in, and 
forcibly put them into the others. Then I think 
that one of the great mistakes of the Act wrb 
not giving power to repair and add to and alter 
cottages. I think it was a very great mistake, 



Colon el King- Ha rm an — con tin ued. 
but it has been settled by the Local Govern- 
ment Board that you have no power to do any- 
thing but build new cottages. The Act says 
“ in lieu of or in addition to ; ” it has been 
almost invariably in addition to. You will not 
remove the men who are living there now, you 
will probably put other men into those new 
cottages, aud then leave the old ones standing. 
I would have had them certainly in lieu of the 
old ones. I would have had the old ones pulled 
down and new ones built. Whoever goes into 
a new cottage, the first thing he will think of 
will be to find a tenant for the old one. Then I 
certainly would extend the benefit of these loans 
to small farmers. With us in Westmeath, and 
generally in the west, I believe, it is very com- 
mon for the small farmer to have a few acres of 
land ; he lives in a miserable house, and is worse 
off than the labourer himself. I would have 
done something for him. As the case at present 
stands, this man will see the labourer living in a 
better house than he is living in himself, and he 
will have to pay for it. 

1127. What title would you give him? — The 
small farmer would have a statutory term ; he 
would be there for ever, and his case would be 
simple. Where you build a real labourer’s cot- 
tage, 1 would give 60 years’ lease; 60 years 
seems quite long enough. 

1128. Would you prefer a 60 years’ lease to 
compulsory purchase out aud out ? — Most un- 
doubtedly. I would have a 60 year’s’ lease, and 
get rid of all the expensive machinery that is 
going on now to put the Act in working order. 

1129. You say that you do not know what 
your solicitors’s fees have been in Mullingar? — 
No, none of the solicitor’s fees have been settled. 
I asked a friend tbe other day in conversation 
whether lie thought that 200 7. would go far 
towards it, and he said he thought not. 

1130. That is in tlio Mullingar Union?— Yes, 
but it is quite possible that he did not under- 
stand my question, because be may have thought 
that I meant as to finding title. The Local 
Government Board do not work at all cheaply. 
They charge a good deal for the solicitor’s costs. 

1131. With regard to the location of labourers’ 
cottages, would you advocate their being dotted 
over the country, singly or grouped together?— 
I am in favour of grouping them. I would in- 
variably place them in a high road, or close to it. 
I was under the impression that the Act said so, 
but I believe that the construction put upon the 
wording of the Act is that it is not so. 

1132. The Act says that there must be access 
to them ? — There must be tbe requisite ap- 
proaches to such dwellings. I do not think 
that means what is being generally understood 
now, down boreens and down rights of way; 1 
thought that it meant that they should be on the 
side of a road, and I think they certainly ought to 
be on tbe side of a road. 

1133. From your experience do you think that 
is the general opinion ? — I think so. 

1134. Have you had any communication to 
that effect with gentlemen ownin" property m 
the same or adjoining unions?-— Yes. If th® 
Committee will permit me to read this letter, it 
is one which I received from a gentleman ; I do 

not 
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Colonel King-Harman — continued, 
not wish to give his name. He says: “The 
Labourers of Ireland Act was conceived with 
the best intentions, but with the result of giving 
the least relief at the greatest cost and the 
greatest friction. The liability to have sites 
taken by compulsion under the direction of a 
capricious body, such as a board of guardians, is 
a serious vexation and inconvenience to pro- 
prietors and occupiers. The one-shilling limit, I 
think, is not unlikely to be increased. A large 
board, attending irregularly, cannot administer 
so complicated an Act, but it is not clear what 
other authority exists to take charge of it. The 
prevailing opinion appears to be to build scattered 
cottages on detached sites. My view is rather 
that three to six cottages should be built at a 
cross roads, or in some central position, and a 
condemned cottage should be destroyed for every 
new cottage built. Sites taken by compulsion 
should always have a frontage on a public road. 
As the sites of cottages will be the property of 
the guardians, it would be better that all sites 
should be on a public road. The whole Act is 
a mistake, its machinery being out of all propor- 
tion to its results ; better repeal it, and try legis- 
lation in some other form.” 

Mr. Sexton. 

1135. Would you indicate the position of the 
writer of that letter j is he a Poor Law guardian 
himself? — No. 

1136. Is he a landowner ? — He is a large land- 
owner. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1137. I think the chairman of your union is 
an elected guardian, is he not? — Yes, he is an 
elected guardian. 

1138. Has he expressed any opinion to you 
about how the rates would be affected ? — Yes. I 
asked him about it. He is a large farmer, and 
a man in a very good position in fact. I said to 
him, “ I do not understand their going blindly to 
work, and going into such an enormous expense, 
which they would have to pay very largely for," 
so I asked him about how he expected to be im- 
proved by the whole thing, and he said that he 
expected to lose at first, brit he thought that the 
social condition of the country would improve so 
much that in the course of a few years things 
would improve to such an extent that the rates 
would be lower in other things. He certainly 
did expect to have to pay the whole of the rates 
for those cottages. 

1139. Do vou say the whole of the rates? — 
Not the whole at first, but the whole afterwards, 
but I hold is a matter which applies to all the 
other unions. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1140. Prom your experience do you expect 
that the rates will be rapidly lowered? — -No, 
rather the reverse. The rates in the Mullingar 
Union in the electoral division is very high in- 
deed ; it is 3 s, 8 d. in the £. "When it was put 
up to 3 s. 8 d. in the £. two years ago it was 
done because the year before that they had not 
accepted the clerk’s estimate, which was 3 s. 4 d. 
in the £. ; and in the second year they had to 

0.19. 



Colon el King-Harman — continued, 
put it up to 3 s. 8 d. because of that. Then in 
the third year, instead of being 3 s. 4 d., it is now 
3 s. 8rf. 

1141. What is yourcouuty cess besides that? — 
The county cess is 8 d. the half-year iu the £., aud 
there is also a town rate besides of 1 s. in the £. 

1142. Amounting altogether to 6 s. in the 
pound? — Yes, altogether 6s. in the pound in 
Mullingar, and for which we get nothing, except 
that the town is lighted with gas ; but there is 
no water, and there is no drainage. 

1143. With regard to dotting the cottages 
about the country, do not you think thatconsider- 
able hardship would be inflicted upon the occu- 
piers in the way of trespassing of fowls, and goats, 
and sheep, and so on, if a cottage is placed down 
in the heart of a farm ? — Yes, certainly I do. 
They will all of them keep fowls, and nearly all 
will have goats, and some will have pigs ; they 
cannot exist without them, they are always very 
anxious indeed in the country to keep a pig, and 
they will be very much worse now. 

1144. And that will be an additional reason 
for placing the houses as much together as you 
could do so on the roadside ? — Yes. 

1 145. With regai'fl to the rate of compensation 
to the tenants, your board of guardians are 
chiefly composed of elected guardians, are they 
not ? — Yes. 

1146. And I think you say that a tenant 
farmer is elected to the chair as the chairman of 
the elected guardians? — Yes. 

1147. What conclusions have they come to 
with regard to the proper amount of compensa- 
tion which should be given to tenants ? — The 
question was never actually settled at the board 
of guardians; it was spoken of, and one of the 
guardians, a man who is very well off, and whose 
opinion is thought highly of, said he would make 
it the same as the Land Act gives them, which 
was seven years’ compensation for any land that 
was taken from them. 

1148- Was that generally agreed to by the 
farming class? — Yes, I think every one thought 
it very fair. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1149. To the tenants? — Yes, to the tenants. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1 150. Have you discussed the question with 
the landlords? — No ; the landlord’s interest 
merges in the sale of the fee-simple. 

1151. You have suggested that that ought to 
be fixed by Act of Parliament, and not by an 
arbitrary board ; I think that ivas one of the 
suggestions, was it not, which you made ? — No. 
I think not. At present the way the case stands 
is that the letting price of the land has been 
enormously varied in consequence of the different 
Bites that have been chosen, and the solicitor 
says that will all be settled by the arbitrator, 
and no doubt when the arbitrator gives a cottage, 
and settles it at the true value of the land, there 
will be a very great hardship, because there are 
two fields close to the town whioh are proposed 
to be taken by the Mullingar Board of Cruar- 
dians, which I believe contain less than six 
acres, and the price asked is 900 1., and if the 
arbitrator brings them down to the true rent 

H 2 there 
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there will be a great hardship. I do not think 
it should be upon the mere value of the land, 
as if it were in the country, and in this case 
being very near the town it would be a very 
•treat hardship to the man who owns the field. 

° 1152. Do you consider that the arbitrator 
ought to take into consideration the question of 
severance? — Certainly, I think lie ought; but 
there is no provision made for it in the Act. 
They may only cut off a small portion that, they 
want, which may be a great injury to the rest. 

Mr. Bcresford. 

1153. What is the general rate of wages in 
your part of the country i — Nine shillings a week 
nil the year round. 

1154. And a free house?— No, they <lo not 
get houses for that ; but in Mullingar itself they 
do not work for less than from 2 s. to 2 s. 6 d. a 
day ; but then they are not in regular employ- 
ment. 

1155. Then there is the rent superadded ? — 
Yes ; some labourers now in Mullingar get as 
mucli as 12 s. a-week, but then they work very 
hard indeed, and they have a great deal of over- 
time. 

1156. In selecting those 3ites, you would not 
propose to put them on small holdings, would 
you? —No, certainly not. I do not think that 
.manj- of them are put on small holdings. I 
think they are nearly all large. 

1157. It was suggested to the Committee that 
.the number should depend on the valuation of 
the farm ; for instance, that a cottage should not 
be built on a holding of less than 30 1. or 40 Z. 
valuation ; what do you think of that proposal ? 
— When first the subject was mooted, I think 
that they thought of putting four cottages for 
every 100 acres, but I think they found that 
would be rather too many, aud they gave it up, 
but this was the proposal which was put forward 
when first the thing was talked over, that they 
were to have a cottage for every 25 acres. 

1158. You would not go below a holding of 
that average, certainly ? — Certainly not. I think 
the most important thing iB to do something for 
the small fanner. The money would be much 
■more secure ; whatever they agreed to do, and 
to add to their rent, they would pay, and it would 
-be a real benefit, and for their good. Most of 
them labour, and certainly it might have the 
effect of less land being let, but it would still be 
a real benefit to them, and I am very much in 
favour of it. 

1159. Many of the small farmers are indiffer- 
ently lodged, are they not ? — Very many of them 
are very badly lodged. 

1160. What do they build their houses of ? — 
Mud and straw thatching ; indeed, the small 
fanners are very badly badly off. 

1161. But, generally speaking, in the county 
of Westmeath the holdings are large, are they 
not? — There are some holdings that are very 
large. 

Colonel King- Harman. 

1162. If you suggestion was acted upon, and 
a small farmer would like to have a cottage built 
in that way, have you considered whether, when 
a man chose to sell his holding, lie would be able 



to sell the cottage? — He would sell the cottage 
subject to the rent that was fixed ; it would be 
done the same as with statutory farms. 

1163. It would greatly enhance the value of 
bis bolding, would it not? — Yes, certainly, 

1164. And that would go into bis own pocket? 
— I do not think that it would matter very much 
but that could be provided for, and 1 think it is 
provided for under the Land Act of 1881. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

1165. The legal cost of proving title is a 
serious matter. Can you tell me if the landlord 
has already had transactions with the Board of 
Works, in the course of which he has had to 
prove his title for the purpose of loans, whether 
it would be necessary lor him to prove his title 
for such a purpose as the Labourers’ Act? — No, 
he does not prove his actual title for the Bond 
of Works loans ; he does not go through the 
same process. I do not know the form exactly, 
but it is a totally different thing, and in fact it 
costs nothing at all. 

1 166. What suffices for the Board of Works, 
you think, should also suffice for the purposes of 
the Labourers’ Act ? — It could not, because 
some of those lands arc settled and arc charged 
with jointure charges, and with money to younger 
children. 

1167. Would not those very small plots, even 
on a most moderately-sized property, amount to 
a very small percentage of the entire property? 
Yes : I cannot see the slightest objection to a 
lease, and if you do not like a lease of 60 years 
you can get one of 09 years on any property, 
under the Settled Instates Act. The process is 
to go before the Lord Chancellor, and if he thinks 
it is for the benefit of the estate he will 
grant it. 

1 168. In what you said just now about extend- 
ing to small fanners the benefits of tins Act, what 
would be your limit as to acreage ; what would 
be your definition of a small fanner ? — I should 
say up to 10 acres. Of course I would bring it 
over the valuation to pay rates ; they do not pay 
rates now for any valuation under 4 Z. a-year. 

1169. You were telling us that the rates in 
your union are high ; can you tell us what propor- 
tion of them are due to sickness, to the heads of 
families being struck down by sickness? — Very 
small. Thi3 paper which I hold in my hand is 
the estimate of the rates for the ensuing year. 
It comes to a large 8um when you take it in the 
whole, but I will read out the items. The doctors’ 
fees are not dependent upon sickness, he js paid 
whether there is any sickness or there is not. 
The particulars of the medical charities and ex- 
penses are in column 11 of this estimate ; salaries 
of medical officers, 860 Z. ; midwives, 90 Z. ; vacci- 
nation fees, 60 1 . ; rent of dispensary buildings, 
45 Z. ; medicine and appliances, 300 Z. ; repairs, 
fuel, caretaking, printing and advertising, 73/.J 
interest on loan from the Board of Work6 charged 
to our dispensary district when they built the 
house, 35 Z. The total of that amounts to 1,463 Z. 
for medical charities ; the total valuation of the 
union is 158,340 Z. 

1170. Then 
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Mr. Villiers Stuart — continued. 

1170. Then your medical charities amount to 
about 1,400 /.? — The expenses under the Medical 
Charities Act amount to about that. 

Colonel King- Harman. 

1171. There is only about 300/. of that for 
medicine ? — Precisely so. 

1172. Can you say how much outdoor relief is 

f iven in consequence of the heads of families 
eing struck down ? — That is difficult to answer. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

1173. For instance, how much is the relief 
which is given threngh your relieving officer to 
families whose heads have been struck down by 
sickness? — It is not very high, but I think I 
have it in another return. 

1174. Do not you consider that a large pro- 
portion of outdoor relief is due more or less to 
sickness? — No, I am sure it is not. There is 
only reference in this return to three persons 
who have been relieved in that way. There is 
one column which which states the number of 
persons relieved provisionally, not classed in the 
revious column. That is not altogether correct, 
ecause, of course, some of the outdoor relief may 
be as you say ; but invariably where there has 
been anything like sudden illness, or a doctor’s 
certificate, or anything like that, it is what is 
called provisional relief; the relieving officer 
gives it, and comes before the board the next 
board day to have it sanctioned. There are only 
three in that class in six months included in this 
return. It is possible that it might be included 
in some cases in the other column. 

1175. You think that they must come under 
some different classification ?— If they come to 
the chairman of the union and ask for relief be- 
cause they are sick, he would put down the 
date of the relief, but in the other case it would 
go on a medical certificate to the relieving officer, 
and he, on his own authority, gives it out, and 
then it is afterwards sanctioned by the board. 

1 176. Still it appears from your statement that 
the proportion that goes in outdoor relief is enor- 
mous? — We Bpend more than 3,000/. a year in 
outdoor relief. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1177. I think you say that the people have 
neither water nor drainage in the town? — No, 
they have not. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

1178. Do you find in your union that the 
limiting of the time of notice to the three autumn 
months is a great difficulty in the working of the 
Act? — I do not think so with us. We set to 
work the moment we got it ; we lost no time. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1179. I think you were the first union to 
appoint a solicitor in Ireland, if I remember 
rightly ? — I do not know, but people are extremely 
fond of appointing solicitors, and consult them on 
every possible occasion. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

1180. Do you think that since the passing of 
the Land Act the demand for labourers has in- 
creased ; are there as many employed generally 
0.19. 



Mr. Villiers Stuart — continued, 
now as formerly ? — No, I think not ; 1 think the 
tendency now of late is to give less employment 
in this way; the farmers would like to employ 
machinery, and, would like to get their crops up 
quickly, and see the work done without having 
so many to do it. I think that there are fewer 
now employed regularly than there were, and 
the farmers find them very difficult to manage. 

I have heard great complaints from some of the 
fanners as to dieting those that live in the house 
with them ; that they are not satisfied with what 
they used to have ; that they must have different 
food ; and the men who really worked the hardest 
for the farmer were the old servaut boys. A 
boy was there night and day, and was always on 
the spot, and he could go out and attend to his 
cattle, and do anything. I think there are a 
great many of them who have gone out of the 
district, and I do not think the cnqilojunent is as 
much as it was. 

1181. Do you think in your union there is an 
increasing difficulty with the collecting of the 
rates; do the rates there bear more and more 
heavily upon the ratepayer? — They are going 
up very much. 

1182. Do you think that all the classes of pro- 
perty that arc now subject to income tax ought 
also to be made subject to the poor rate as the 
only way out of the difficulty ? — I do not know ; 

I could not say ; I think the amount of the un- 
collected rates of the union is given in this 
estimate. 

1183. Are you of opinion that there is an 
increasing inability on the part of the ratepayers 
to meet their rates? — No, I do not think so; I 
am afraid I do not exactly understand your point. 
The fanners are just as able to meet the rates as 
ever they were. 

1184. You say that the tendency of the rates 
is to go up ? — Yes, and they dislike paying them 
consequently, but I do not think that that means 
that they cannot pay them ; of course they dis- 
like paying a high rate. 

1 185. Do not you think that any increase to the 
rates from the Labourers’ Act would be compen- 
sated very much by the fact that the)' would get 
a better day’s work out of a well-housed labourer, 
than they can possibly expect to get out of an 
ill-housed one ? — No, I do not think so. I think 
that the man would be thinking all the time how 
soon he could get to his half acre to work it. 

1186. Do not you think that the possession of 
that half acre would tend to keep him off the 
rates, and that he would be less likely to go upon 
the rates if he had that half acre ? — He is already 
on the rates by occupying his house. I only 
draw a distinction between a man who is on the 
rates, and a man who is not on the rates. 

1187. He may be on the rates iu one case, hut 
he would be a great deal heavier burthen on the 
rates if he were to remain in the poorhouse for 
the greater part of the winter or was in receipt 
of outdoor relief ? — The labouring classes do not 
get outdoor relief ; that is one of the conditions 
almost that outdoor relief is not to be given in 
aid of wages. The amount of irrecoverable rates 
given in this uncollected return is put down at 
151 1. in the whole union. I think that pro- 
bably is the uncollected seed rate. 

1188. You stated you were in favour of group- 

H 3 ing 
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Mr. Villiers Stuart— continued, 
ing the labourers’ cottages together. Would you 
also be in favour of empowering boards ot 
guardians to acquire plots of land for the pur- 
pose of allotments for those grouped cottages?— 

No. . , 

1189. Or for the communities of labourers wlxo 
are living in villages now? — No, it interferes 
entirely with supply and demand ] if they want 
plots they can get them as well in Ireland as m 
England. They do not want the board of 
guardians to get them for them, they do not want 
anybody to get allotments for them in England. 
Allotment plots pay an enormous rent in Eng- 
land, and there is no grumbling, and people are 
very glad to get them. 

Chairman. 

1190. I think yon stated that you started in 
your union with 180 houses? — 182. 

1191. What do you think was the main cause 
of your not building any of those houses? — The 
whole cause has been their not being able to get 
the land. 

1192. You do not appear to have tried to get 
it; you have taken no steps ? — I do not think we 
know how to go to work. 

1193. It is all to be taken by compulsion, as I 
understand ? — It must be all taken by compul- 
sion, because, if it is not, tbe landlord will have 
to prove his own title. 

1194. I do not think that the landlord would 
have to prove his title; but laying that aside, 
why is it that no step lias been taken to appoint 
an arbitrator ; you know that you have only to 
write to the Hoard of Works in Ireland to get an 
arbitrator appointed ? — Our solicitor at present 
informs uie that until something is done to sim- 
plify the title they can do no more ; he says 
when they have got the title then they will send 
for the arbitrator; but they are only waiting 
until they know whether they can get the land 
or whether they cannot. 

1195. Surely you cannot get the Land until 
the arbitrator is appointed, aud then he has to 
fix a price? — Does the arbitrator fix the price 
before the land is taken ? 

1196. No, the land is not taken until the price 
is fixed ? — Supposing that a railway goes through 
a country do you think that they do not make 
out the title before they appoint the arbitrator? 

1197. No, I do not think they do? — The arbi- 
trator is the last man appointed, I think. 

1198. No matter about that, that is one cause 
you say. Are you expressing the feeling of your 
Board, or are you expressing your own individual 
opinion, when you say that as a ratepayer you 
object to this Act, because it will put the houses 
upon the rates ? — It is my own opinion entirely, 
and my own only. 

1199. What was the purpose for which this 
estate of yours was sold, which I presume it was 
a considerable property ?— No, I only sold a few 
acres. 

1200. For what purpose was it sold?— I was 
anxious .to dispose of any land that I had. 
It was a small plot of land near the town, and a 
gentleman was about to build a house upon it. 

1201. fly what machinery did you sell? 

I sold it through the Land Commissioners Court. 
I only Bold six acres out of the whole estate, but 



Chair man— continued. 

that was sold under the Land Commissioners 
Court, and they advanced three-fourths of the 
purchase money, the tenant advancing the other. 

1202. What is the valuation of the union of 
Mullingar?— £. 158,340. 13. 

1203. And an average rate of 1 d. in the £. 
struck upon the union will produce 0501. a year? 

— I have a great objection to that mode of cal- 
culation, because they have been putting on a 
farthing on one thing and a farthing on another 
until the rates are conic up to what they are 
now. 

1204. At any rate a penny always remained a 
penny? — Y’cs. 

1205. The guardians have proposed to build 
altogether 182 houses; assuming that the 
labourer pays the rent which one of the wit- 
nesses examined before the Committee agreed 
that he is able to pay ; that is, about 1 s. a week ; 
and assuming that the Treasury rate remains 
as at present, 51. 7 s. 2 d. a year, the loss to 
the rates upon each cottage would be 2 l. 15 s. 
each year ; the difference' between 21. 12 s. and 
51. 7 s.?- Yes. 

1206. Therefore it follows from that, that if 
you have 180 cottages built by the board of 
guardians, the average loss on the rates in the 
Union of Mullingar would be less than 1 d. in 
the pound per year, because 180 at 21. 15 s. a 
cottage would be 500 ?., so that the annual loss 
would be less than 1 d. in the pound ; is not that 
so ? — I have not made the calculation. 

1207. How is your board composed ; is it 
equally composed of elected and cx officio guar- 
dians? — Yea. 

1208. You are not now tho vice-chairman, are 
you ? — No. 

1209. I believe it is now a tenant farmer who 
is vice-chairman ? — Yes, it is. 

1210. I believe your tlirec chairmen are all 
tenant farmers now ? — Yes. 

1211. Did the board request you to give evi- 
dence on their behalf? — No. 

1212. Are they aware that you have come 
here to give evidence?— I do not think they are, 

I am not sure. I think the clerk knows ; hut I 
am not sure whether I mentioned it to the chair- 
man or whether I did not. I cannot say for cer- 
tain ; I was talking to them both last Thursday, 
and I mentioned to the clerk that I was coming 
over, and I think I mentioned it to the chair- 
man. 

1213. Not at the board? — No, not at the 
board. 

1214. You hold considerable landed property, 
do you not, in the county? — No, not a very 
large amount ; I suppose about 2,000 acres. It 
is chiefly let to tenants. 

1215. I presume they are all pasture? — No, 
some are tillage and some are pasture. 

1216. Of the 2,000 acres, what proportion is 
used in pasture ? — I do not know. 

1217. Roughly Bpeaking, can you tell me? — 
There is very little tillage indeetl in the county 
now. 

1218. Have you any labourers in yoor em- 
ployment? — Yes, I employ about ten men. 

1219. What do you pay them? — I pay them 
9 s. a week. 

1220. Do you house them? — No. 

1221. Where 
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Chairman — continued. 

1221. Where do they live? — They live in 
cottages about the place. Then most of them 
have small farms, and I should be very glad to 
see them benefited; and I am quite sure that if 
they could be brought in under the Act, in many 
cases the landlords would be responsible for the 
money, putting it on to the rent, and they would 
repay the loans. 

1222. Is it usual in your locality that an agri- 
cultural labourer should be an agricultural 
holder himself? — Tea, lie is generally a small 
agricultural holder himself, and he supplements 
his income by labour. 

1223. I wish you to direct your attention again 
for the moment to what I consider the rather de- 
pressing picture which you have given us of the 
town of Mullingar, it is a town with a population, 

1 think you say, which is slightly over 6,000? — 
Yes; I think, with the deductions that I have 
made, that is the population in the electoral 
division which goes a little nut of the town. 

1224. The rates, you say, amount to about 6 s. 
in the pound? — Yes, that is the whole rate; 
there are the poor rate, the town rate, and the 
county cess. 

1225. And I think, you say, 3 s. 8 d. is the 
poor rate, and 1 s. 4 d. the county rate, and the 
town rate 1 s. ? — Making 6 s. altogether. 

1226. And you Baid that there was neither 
water nor drainage provided by the public 
authority in the town of Mullingar ? — No, there 
is not. 

1227. And you have told us that on the 20th 
of this month there were 89 persons from the 
town in the union workhouse, and 209 heads of 
families in the town receiving outdoor relief? — 
Those are the figures which I had from the union 
on Thursday. 

1228. What is the average burden upon the 
rates of a family receiving out-door relief?— At 
one time it was almost invariably fixed at Is. (5 d. 
per week, when there was but one person to 
get it, but it has gone up, I think, now to 

2 s. per week ; it has gone up very high. On 
one occasion, in a country district, they gave a 
man, I think, 1 /. a week ; ypu may say from 2 s. 
to 6 s. is the most. 

1229. Would you strike an average? — It is 
hard to strike an average when there U sometimes 
one person, and sometimes four or five pei-sons in 
a family, and they give so much to the head of 
the family, and so much to each child. If I were 
to strike an average, I think 1 s. 6 d. would be 
about the average. 

1230. I mean the average for each family ? — 
It is very hard to say. 

1231. It would vary from 2 s. to 5 s. for each 
family, would it not? — Yes, I think I may 
say so. 

1232. If the lowest sum was 2 s. in the week 
beginning the 20th of November, you paid in 
the town and in the electoral division 217. out 
of pocket to out-door relief for those 203 families 
at 2 s. ? — Yes ; 35 7., I think, is usually what is 
down as the general run of out-door relief a week 
for Mullingar. 

1233. That is to say, you pay 2,000 7. a year? 
— We pay about 3,000 7., 1 think; something 
over 3,000 7. 

1234. You pay 3,0007. for out-door relief in a 
0.19. 



Chairman —continued. 

town where you have no water and no drainage ? 
—1 es, but that is on the whole union. When 
I say 35 7. a week in out door relief, I mean out- 
door relief in Mullingar alone. 

1235. Then you pay 35 7. a week, which is 
2,000/. a year, in Mullingar alone? — Yes. 

1236. bo that it is only 1,000 7. a vt-nr for 
the rest of the union ? — I think that is about it. 
You can get a very good idea front the abstract 
of accounts as to what is paid in the different 
divisions. 

1237. It is unnecessary to go into particulars. 

I wish merely to get the general picture. Those 
209 heads of families in the town of Mullingar 
that receive 1 s., must belong to the labouring 
class? — As a rule, they belong to what I cer- 
tninly should not call the working class. 

1238. But even if they are of the working 
class, would they be labourers? — I do not re- 
collect. I think they are often infirm. I think 
they must be very often very badly off in the 
town in the courts and streets iu which they arc. 

I should not say that there are many down- 
right what are called abuses. I do not think 
that there arc people getting out-door relief that 
could do well without it, but I think it is an 
unfortunate system that they do not attempt to 
8upj)ort each other; there is not the slightest 
attempt made by children to support their 
parents ; there are not the people iu America 
now that are sending money home to their 
friends that there used to be. Every one is now 
thrown on the rates that possibly can be. 

1239. Would you not say that Mullingar fol- 
lowed the general rule, and that if those families 
were thrown by the guardians upon the rates 

ou increase the out-door relief ; a large portion 
elong to the labouring class ; does Mullingar 
differ in that respect ? — I do not think that they 
belong to the labouring class. I do not think 
that there is anything to show that they do. I 
do not know whether they are classed so. 

1240. The popidat.ion of the town is 6,000 ; 
that is to say, 1,200 families, and of those there 
are 200 families receiving out-door relief; do 
you wish the Committee to understand that those 
200 families are nondescript casuals, and cannot 
be defined as belonging to any other social class 
as labourers? — No, 1 cannot define them; cer- 
tainly not. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1241. Have you any idea how many widows 
there are ? — There are some widows. The last 
time we gave out-door relief to an old woman 
who sold apples about the town. 1 dare say she 
was very glad to get it, and we gave her 2 s. a 
week. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1 242. Does not the concentration of labourers 
in a town presuppose a certain distance between 
them and the field of their labour, and for agri- 
cultural labourers that are in a town, would not 
it tend rather to their general improvement if 
they were drafted out upon the farms where they 
would he close to the scene of their agricultural 
operations?— I will not say so, but the guardians 
say so, because they are going, to build 20 
houses for agricultural labourers in the town of 
Mullingar ; they are going to build a street. 

H 4 1243. You 
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Mr. Sexton — continued. 

1243. You spend in the town 2,000/. a year 
upon out-door relief, aud 650 l. a year would 
indemnify the board for all the cottages that 
they need to build, so that in point of fact one- 
third of the money that they now spend upon 
out-door relief would make up the difference 
between the rent paid by labourers and the 
amount paid by the guardians for the whole 
number of cottages which they desire to build ? — 
T do not think that bears upon the question 
at all ; for what is the use of putting a man into 
a good house if he immediately comes off on to 
the out-door relief list. 

1244. Assuming that the transfer of an agri- 
cultural labourer from a town to the rural parts 
of the country would increase his chance of 
improvement, and would be taking him away 
from au unhealthy, expensive, and insalubrious 
place, where there is no water and no drainage, 
and would thereby lessen considerably the out- 
door relief and probably the cost of medical help, 
I would ask you if there is not a decided relation 
between the expenditure now put upon the board 
of guardians by out-door relief and the money 
that they get from the Treasury for providing 
him with a healthy and sanitary house in the 
vicinity of his agricultural labour? — It would be 
a pure matter of chance whether a man who was 
to have one of those cottages would receive an 
employer that would want him, or whether he 
would work if he had the chance. 

1245. Do not you put the matter very severely 
against the labourers when you invite the Com- 
mittee to assume that a man with his family in 
Ireland is not willing to work when he has got 
work to do ?— No, I do not want to press that 
against him at all. I say that there are plenty 
of men in Mullingar that could work if they 
were willing, and who could get it, but they do 
not. I hear complaints on all occasions that in 
the summer time they cannot get them to work ; 
and as to the able-bodied paupers in the case, 
particularly the girls, I know that the farmers 
have the greatest possible complaints to make of 
them. I asked a large farmer, not very loner 
ago, why he did not breed more cattle, and 
he said, “ That is just what we cannot do, 
because we must have a dairy, and if we have a 
dairy, we cannot get the girls to work at it. If 
you go into the union at Mullingar, there are 
girls there of 18 years of age that would not go 
to work for a farmer. 

1246. Do you wish the Committee to under- 
stand that the labourers in Ireland, with wives 
and children dependent upon them, will not 
eagerly accept any remunerative labour when 
they can get it ?— Yes; I say they will not upon 
all occasions. 

1247. Are those the rare exceptions, or do 
you put them forward as a general type ; and I 
want to know what proportion are of' this class? 
— I cannot give you any proportion in the 
matter; hut 1 say that there are labourers in 
Mullingar that do not work. I do not say that 
they all are of that class, but work is offered to 
very many of them, but they will not do it, and 
then when they fall sick thev get out-door relief, 
or sometimes they go into the house ; that is the 
great thing, they are relieved off the rates. A 
great many of those men could work and lay up 



Mr. Stxlon — continued. 

a little money; I do not think they do; they 
do not choose to do the work, because they know 
that they have the union always to fall back 
upon. 

1248. You pay in the electoral division of 
Mullingar every year a sum equal to 3 d. iu the 

.pound upon the valuation of the whole union? 

The whole union has nothing to do with it. 

1249. You pay a sum equal to 3 d. in the 
pound on the valuation of the whole union ; that 
is to say, you pay 2,000 l. a year, and 1 d. in the 
pound upon the valuation of the union would pay 
the difference between the rent the labourers arc 
able to pay and the annual payment to the 
Treasury for their cottages and gardens, would 
it not? — But I do not think you benefit those 
men. 

1250. You object as a ratepayer to the La- 
bourers’ Act? — I object to the labourers being 
put on the rotes ; I say that there is quite enough 
on the rates already. 

1251. You have usunlly a burden on the rates, 
have you not, for 209 fnmiliep in the town of 
Mullingar, who are receiving out-door relief, and 
also if the administration of the Act affords a 
reasonable prospect of lessening that burden, it 
is 6imply the Durden taking another form, as 
being less oppressive upon the rates ? — The pur- 
port of the Act is to build Inbourers’ cottages 
for the labourers who are at present badly housed. 
You, as I understand, wish to take the people 
out of the towns and dot them about the country 
in the chance of their getting employment. 

1252. If they are badly housed in .the towns, 
what do you say ? — If they are badly housed in 
the towns, you want to put them throughout the 
country ; but in point of fact, as I understand it, 
the town labourer is a very indifferent agricul- 
tural labourer, but the agricultural Inbourers are 
now badly housed, and they should be better 
housed. Then as I understand your view, it is 
that the rates should take care of a certain number 
of badly housed men, and that many of those who 
have never been used to agricultural labour, 
should be taken out of the towns and dotted 
about the country in detached houses. 

1253. Is it not the fault of people at all ; but 
what I asked you was this, whether it would not 
he desirable that those heads of families who are 
used to agricultural labourers’ work of whom there 
must be a considerable number in Mullingar, 
should be drafted out of the insanitary conditions 
of the town, and placed in healthy conditions 
nearer to tho Beene of their ordinary labour. 
The chairman of the Mullingar Union differs 
from your opinion with respect to the prospective 
financial effects of the Act, because he thinks 
that in other respects the rates will hereafter be 
lowered, through the operation of this Act, to the 
extent of the burden which it will now throw on 
the rntes ? — He did not say that as his own 
opinion ; he said that that is what is thought. 
I should not like to bind myself to say that he 
gave that as his own opinion. I askecl him, 
“ What is your impression as a farmer ; how 
do you expect to benefit;” and his idea was 
that a contented and peaceful country, and 
hard working and better housed • labourers, 
would bring aoout a state of things which would 

reduce 
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reduce the rates in other ways. I do not hold 
with him. 

1254. Do you imagine that it would not tend 
to lower the charge for medical attendance, and 
lower the charge for medical relief? — No ; I do 
not think that he meant anything about medical 
charities. 

1255. What do you think he meant? — Ido 
not understand what he meant. 

1256. You gave one very remarkable bit of 
evidence ; you said you thought it likely that the 
maximum charge upon the rates of 1 s. in the 
pound would be increased ; did you not say so ? 
— I did not say that myself, because there is no 
machinery for increasing it. It was the view of 
the person who wrote the letter that I read. The 
Act, at present, docs not give you the power to 
increase it. 

1257. Does the writer of that letter live in the 
Union of Mullingar ? — No, he has large property 
in the union, but I do not think be lives actually 
in the union itself. 

1258. Your attention has also been directed 
to the fact that the total possible loss on the 
rates, assuming all the. cottages to be built, is 
less than 1 d. iu the pound ; now therefore does 
the writer of that letter from such a state of facts, a 
possible loss of 1 d. in the pound, assume a probable 
loss of 1 s. in the pound? — Rut what price are 
you putting the cottages at ? 

1259. I am putting the coat of the cottages at 
about 100 /. ? — So far as I can see the cottages 
are more likely to cost 200 /. than 100 l. 

1260. Arc you aware that there has been a 
consensus of evidence by the other witnesses that 
we have examined that the total cost would be 
about 100/. or 105 /. ? — Has any witness for one 
moment estimated the law expenses? 

1261. Yes. We had here the other day Mr. 
William O’Sullivan, the Member of Parliament 
for the County of Limerick, and a member of 
the ICilmallock Board, and Mr. Robinson, the 
Chief Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
and they all agreed that the figure to be put for 
each cottage, including all expenses, would vary 
from 100 l. to 105 /. Would you accept that uni- 
versal tendency of evidence as being worthy of 
attention ? — I certainly think that sum ought to 
cover it, and I should be very glad to accept it; 
I only express a doubt that it docs cover it. 

1262. In the letter which you have read it is 
said that the board of guardians is a capricious 
body ; would you accept that definition of a body 
composed, as boards of guardians usually are in 
Ireland, half of landed gentry and magistrates, 
and half of the elected representatives of the 
ratepayers ? — 1 did not understand that he meant 
that they were a capricious body. He said 
“ under the direction of a capricious body, such 
as a board of guardians." 

1263. With those two elements chiefly repre- 
sented, first the landed gentry, who are also ma- 
gistrates, and, secondly, the occupiers of land of 
any rental, is there any body from your point of 
view as a landowner who ought to be less open 
to the charge of being capricious? — I myself 
think they are rather capricious. 

1264. Do you mean when the ex-officio guar- 
dians attend, or when they are absent ? — I gene- 
rally attend ; I have not done so lately, but up 

0.19. 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 

to a short lime ago I was in constant attendance 
for the 10 years that I have lived in the 
country. 

1265. At any rate, the gentleman whose letter 
you read confesses that even though the board of 
guardians may not he an ideally perfect body, 
still there is nothing to put instead of it in re- 
gard to the operation of this Act ? — Not so far as 
the operation of this Act goes. I think the mem- 
bers of the hoard of guardians arc very good 
men, and I have nothing to say against them. 
They have been given an Act to work which I 
doubt very much if a lawyer would know how to 
work, and they are asked to work it, 

1266. You do not adopt the reflections cast 
upon them by your correspondent?—! do not 
think that what ho states is a reflection upon 
them at all. 

1267. Would yon consider it a compliment to 
be called capricious yourself ? — I myself consider 
that they act one day differently from what they 
will on another. Sometimes cases of out-door 
relief come before them, and you find them very 
generous indeed, hut I do not think that they are 
bound by any fixed rules. 

1268. Au objection taken in the letter to the 
hoard of guardians was that they had no machi- 
nery for the collection of rents; it has been sug- 
gested here, by a very experienced gentleman, 
that the rate collector might collect the rents 
monthly from the tenants, and that they might 
be placed under the obligation to visit his office 
and pay the rent there ; would you consider that 
a practical method?— I think not at all. It 
would take a man a whole day, in some cases, to 
go to the rate collector’s office and back. 

1269. The rate collector’s office would pro- 
bably be in the town or large village, would it 
not? — The rate collectors live in the country. 
The rate collector for Mullingar lives there ; but 
if you take any other of the electoral divisions of 
the union, the rale collector in some cases is four 
or five miles away. 

1270. They might send it through the poet. 
You said in one part of your evidence that you 
thought the guardians had no intention of charg- 
ing the full rent ; and you said in another part 
that you did not think they meant to collect the 
rent at all; and you endeavoured to render that 
probable to the minds of the Committee by 
saying that the guardians showed great aversion 
to collecting the seed rate ; do you perceive 
any analogy between the seed rate, a State loan 
given at tne time of the famine, for the purpose 
of enabling people who had not food to sow the 
seed in their farms, and an obligation on the 
board of guardians to build a house for a person 
in an ordinary state of society when no special 
claim such as a famine arises ? — I think they are 
precisely the same. They gave them two years 
in which to pay the seed rate; they were not 
asked to pay in time of famino, hut they repu- 
diate it in time of prosperity. They had four 
years given to pay some of the instalments of the 
seed rate for some of our electoral divisions. 

1271. Is it not the fact that numbers of these 
occupiers of land in Ireland are at this moment 
struggling in great difficulty out of the depression 
and need into which they fell during the years 
from 1879 to 1882? — I do not think they are. I 

I think 
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Mr. Sexton — continued. 

thiuk they gave away a good deal of money 
which they could have made themselves a great 
deal more comfortable with if they had kept. 

1272. There is a difference of opinion upon 
that point ; you said that there would be great 
difficulty in getting labourers to leave cottages 
•which they had rent free and go into cottages 
with hnlf an acre of land tor which they 
would have to pay Is. a week? — l think there 
would. 

1273. That is to say, a labourer having a bad 
cottage and no laud, and having to pay nothing 
for it, would not go into a better cottage with 
half an acre of land and pay a shilling a week for 
it ; is that the kind of intelligence that you wish 
us to believe the Irish labourer has ? — I do not 
say a man who has no land, but I do say that a 
man who has half an acre of land and a bad 
cottage for which he does not pay rent, will not 
be likely to give it up for another half acre and 
a good cottage for which he will have to pay 
rent. 

1274. But are you not putting an imaginary 
case when you wish us to believe that labourers 
in Ireland have half an acre of land and a cottage 
without paying any rent ; or, if they have, is it 
not a fact that that half acre of land and the cot- 
tage go iD reduction of their wages? — It is quite 
possible that it is in part payment of wages. A 
fanner gives a man a garden, as they call it, 
and a cottage, and so much a week, and it is 
highly probable that the garden and cottage are 
taken into consideration by the farmer in arrang- 
ing the weekly payment, that he is to give the 
labourer. 

1275. In fact, you do not think that any class 
of philanthropists exist in Ireland who would be 
likely to give a labourer a cottage and half an acre 
of laud for nothing ? — No, I do not think there 
are. 

1276. Therefore your case is purely imaginary, 
and the fact is that the labourer would pass out 
of a cottage with half an acre of land attached in 
respect of which a full deduction is now made 
from his wages, and he would go into a good cot- 
tage with half an acre of land attached, which 
he would get for 1 s. a week, and he would 
he able to go into the labour market and receive 
the highest wage that is to be had there ; would 
not that be an improvement in his position ? — I 
do not know. 

Mr. Ckeetham. 

1277. You have said that whilst you think that 
the object of the Act, namely, the oetter housing 
of the agricultural labourers, is a most desirable 
and necessary one, you object to it being curried 
out through the instrumentality of the rates, but 
can you suggest any more feasible or equitable 
way of accomplishing that object than the one 

n osed ? — Yes; my view would be to leave it 
e farmer, and let the farmer settle it with 
the labourer, and make the farmer answerable. 
That is what will satisfy the labourer; at least I 
am informed so. Here is a cottage for a labourer 
who has to work for so-and-so. If the maD who 
employs him is a ratepayer, let it be included in 
his own rates, and let him pay it. 

1278. You stated that, in your opinion, one 



Mr. Ckeetham — continued. 
serious blot in the Act is that it provides no 
machinery for the collection of the rents of those 
cottages erected under the Act, and that you do 
not believe that the guardians have the slightest 
iutention of collecting the rents; holding that 
belief, would you be disposed to concur with the 
previous witness, Mr. Townsend, that the 
guardians should be placed tinder some clear 
statutory obligation with respect to the collection 
of the rente?— I do not know what the effect of 
that would be ; in what way would that make it 
better ? 

1279. Certainly it would strengthen the hands 
of the guardians who collected the rents if 
the Act placed them under a distinct obligation 

not to allow arrears beyond a certain point? 

But I think that is fully intended by the Act; I 
think the Cottiers Act of 1860 says that he is not 
to be more than 40 days in arrear. 

1280. Do you take that as applying in this 
case ? — Certainly. 

1281. Hut would you be prepared to extend 
the obligation of the guardians to the assessment 
of the reut of the cottage ; are you prepared to 
say that the rent shall not be fixed below a cer- 
tain point, say, below 1 s. a-week ? — I do not 
quite know what would be the best plan with 
regard to the cottage. I do not think it was 
contemplated by the Act for a moment that the 
man was not to pay for the cottage which was 
built. My opinion is that the Act contemplates 
that the man is to pay a fair rent for the cottage. 
I do not think it takes into consideration any 
proposal that the man is only to pay a proportion 
of it, and the ratepayers another portion; nnd I 
do not think it is understood by Englishmen in 
that way. 

1282. But as yon appear to have some appre- 
hensions upon the subject, would you not consider 
it better that the Act should lay some definite 
obligation upou the guardians in respect both of 
the collection and the assessment of the rent of 
these cottages ? — I think it is an obligation as 
much as the obligation of collecting any other 
part of the rate. I do not think you could bind 
them more than they are bound. 

1283. Then if they are so definitely bound in 
the matter why should you have any apprehen- 
sion that the guardians will not collect the rent? 
— I showed you from the estimate of rates the 
amount that was reckoned as not collectible; 
and a great many of these people are sometimes 
very poor, and the guardians do not like to prose- 
cute, and in some cases they really do not try to 
collect the rates. The amount is not so very 
large, but still here is 151 7, in this estimate of 
baa debts. I t hink the Westmeath guardians 
quite agree that you will never get possession 
of a cottage without 6ome legal process; you 
would thus lose 40 days’ rent, and the magis- 
trates would probably give 14 days to give up 
possession, so you would lose about two months’ 
rent. 

1284. But could not the Act make special pro- 
vision fis regards that ; could it not relieve the 
guardians of the ordinary cost which might other- 
wise be entailed upou them in getting rid of a u 
unsatisfactory tenant? — I do not think it could; 
somebody must do it. They must direct their 
solicitor, or somebody to do it. 

1285. Supposing 
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Mr. Cheatham — continued. 

1285. Supposing that the Act provided that a 
tenant who was in arrear beyond a certain date 
should by the very fact of his being in arrear 
cease to be a tenant, would not that meet the 
difficulty? — It would be worse than any ordinary 
eviction. You would have to take him into the 
union at once, because you must assume that if 
he does not pay the rent lie has not got it, and 
that makes him a pauper eligible for the union. 

1286. But would it not be desirable to draw a 
very clear distinction between these houses and 
the union ; would it not be very objectionable if 
these houses should come to be regarded as out 
wards of the union ? — That is simply what they 
are. 

1287. So they might be if you allowed tenants 
to be there without paying rent ? — As long as 
they are on the rates they are off sets of the 
union, and every proposal that I have heard is to 
keep them on the rates. 

1288. But surely there would come a time, 
when at the expiry of the term, for the repay- 
ment of the loan, these tenants would no longer 
be on the rates, because, say at the end of 35 
years, the whole of the money is paid off, and 
then from that time the guardians would be 
drawing the rent which would wo to recoup the 
ratepayers, would they not? — Yes, in that way 
certainly it would be a benefit; but 35 years is a 
loug way off, and there would be a good deal of 
money lost between this and then. 

1289. Still after that term the whole of the 
receipts would clearly go towards recouping the 
ratepayers for their previous payments, would 
they not ? — They would. 

1290. Would you leave the choice of the 
tenants of those houses to the guardians, or do you 
think the farmer, the occupier upon whose farm 
the cottage is placed, should have anything to 
say upon that point ? — I would leave it entirely 
to the farmer, and I would make him answerable 
for the rent. I would take it off the union; I 
would not have it a union cottage at all. Then 
when the farmer puts the labourer into the 
cottage, let him either give the cottage to the 
labourer as part payment of his wages it he likes, 
or anything he likes, but he is the man that 
should pay. 

1291. Then you would throw the obligation to 
ay the rent of the cottage not upon the labourer 
ut upon the farmer ? — Exactly so. 

Mr. Parnell. 

1292. Upon the farmer who employs the 
labourer ? — Y es. 

Mr. Greer. 

1293. Do the farmers as a rule in your neigh- 
bourhood object to this Act? — I do not think 
they like it, but I do not think they have made 
any great objection. 

1294. I suppose these 182 applications were 
for bond Jide labourers? — It is not allowed that 
they are for bond jide labourers. This cottage 
that I instanced on the townland of Baharney, is 
said to be for a miller, and not for an agricul- 
tural labourer at all 

1295. Were there many applications in your 
union? — I am not sure of the number. The 
number of applications for this year is 80, but I 
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Mr. Greer — continued. 

have here the Local Government Board Pro- 
visional Order, and it only states the ones that 
are sanctioned ; it does not say how many have 
been knocked out. 

1296. Did I rightly understand you to say 
that you would not allow any land to go with 
the cottage? — No, I did not say that. 

1297. You would be in favour of land being 
attached to the cottage ? — I should have no 
objection. I think half an acre is not too much. 

1298. Arc there many ablebodied men in 
Mullingar Union? — A good many. 

1299. You do not know how many? — I think 
I could tell from the abstract of accounts how 
many ablebodied persons were relieved in six 
months. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1300. In the house? — In the house there were 
33 males and 33 females married ; then of other 
males there were 548 ; and of other females, 134. 
The others are children. 

1301. Does it give the number of able-bodied 
men? — Yes, it gives the able-bodied men. The 
number of able-bodied men was 548 plus 33 in 
in the six months. 

Mr. Gray. 

1302. Does that represent 548 individuals ? — 
I do not think it does ; I think that is cases. 
The 3ame men may have been twice in the house 
in six months, although they are not supposed to 
be. There are 581 ablebodied males and 167 
ablebodied females relieved in the house in six 
months, and there are 121 children. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

1303. You expressed fear as to the difficulty 
of getting the labourers to leave houses con- 
demned as unsanitary, and to go into the good 
houses provided under the Act; you are, no 
doubt, aware that by the Act the guardians are 
placed under the obligation to pull down all the 
houses condemned as unsanitary on the sites 
which they have acquired under the Act?— I did 
not speak of those. 

1304. Would you be prepared to extend that 
obligation to the whole of the district over which 
the Act is put into operation?— The number of 
the houses condemned as unsanitary is very in- 
significant; I do not think more than two or 
three out of the whole of those 182. I am not 
speaking of the houses condemned as being un- 
sanitary : I am speaking of the houses with bad 
roofs, and so on, which are not actually con- 
demned by the doctor as unsanitary. 

1305. But which still in point of fact are con- 
sidered habitable?— Yes, I think they cling to 
their old houses under these circumstances in 
preference to going into the new ones. 

1306. But why should new ones be built if the 
old houses are not condemned? — That is the 
thing that I complain of moBt in the whole Act, 
that they have been built in addition to, and not 
in lieu of. The Act says, “ In addition to or in 
lieu of,” and I say that they have almost invari- 
ably been built in addition to the number of 
houses already existing, and that putting more 
men into the district will not help those who are 
already living in bad houses in it. If we carry 
out what Mr. Sexton suggests, and bring the 
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Mr. Cheelham— continued, 
people chiefly from the towns, it will ensure the 
people living in. these bad houses remaining in 
them- . 

1307. Then you object to the words “ m addi- 
tion to”?— I do; I say that it ought to have 
been “in lieu of." 

Mr. Sexton. 

130P. My view was that the agricultural 
labourer, wherever he is, whether in a town or 
in the country, ought to be healthily and com- 
fortably housed, and that especially where agri- 
cultural labourers are living huddled together in 
towns under unsanitary conditions, it is desirable 
that they should live in the couutry near their 
work ? — Yes, no doubt. 

Mr. Cheetham. 

1309. But it all depends upou what are un- 
sanitary conditions? — The doctors of the unions 
do not like going round, because it is a very un- 
popular work, and it is not altogether safe- If the 
doctor was to come round and say, “ You must 
have your house pulled down my man, because 
it is not wholesome,” he would have the whole 
country against liim» 

1310. Then the new one would be ready to 
take him in ? — Then that would be “ in lieu of,” 
and 1 do not object at all to that ; what I object 
to is, “ in addition to.” 

Mr. Parnell. 

1311. You said, as I understood, that the 
labourers in Mullingar consist mainly of persons 
who are rather unable or unwilling to work ? — 
I do not say that the labourers generally in the 
district of Mullingar are of that class ; I say that 
there are a great many in it of that class. 

1312. Then I misunderstood your reply when 
I took you to say that as a class they consist 
mainly of persons who arc either unable or un- 
willing to work? — Yes. 

1313. That is to say, those who are unable or 
unwilling to work are the exceptions, and not 
the rule ? — I think there are a great many cnttle 
drovers ; that is a class of whom there a great 
many in Mullingar ; they get odd jobs, and they 
are paid just what they earn ; they are really 
not labourers ; they never worked a spade in their 
lives, but they just do odd jobs, driving cattle 
from one market to another, and very hard- 
working fellows some of them are ; but they are 
occasionally very badly off and on the outdoor 
relief list. 

1314. But they would be willing to work at 
an occupation which they understand 1 — They 
would. 

1315. Then there is no class in Mullingar whe 

are unwilling to work if they can get work? 

Not as a class ; there are individuals. 

1316. There are some exceptions, of course, as 
there are in all ranks of life, who are unwilling 
to work?— I think they make a very high rate 
of wages in the summer ; they refuse work at 
moderate wages in the summer. 

1317. They try and get as much as they can 
in the summer? — Yes. 

1318. Like everybody else? — I do not know 
that it is like everybody else. I am a Boldier 



Mr. Parnell— continued, 
and there is no change in my pay for the many 
years that I served. Every one tells you that it 
is your duty to get as much ns you can, but I go 
back to my own profession where that is not the 
custom. 

1319. Still you would have liked to have lmd 
higher pay when you were in the army, no 
doubt ? — Certainly, if I had to go through all 
that many people do to get money, I would rather 
have none at all. 

1320. And if you had seen your way honourably 
to get higher pay in the army, you would have 
got it? — -I do not know that; you must make 
some allowance for human nature, I suppose. 

1321. You have suggested that instead of 
charging any loss that there may be in the work- 
ing of this Act upon the ratepayers, the farmers 
who employ the labourers should be charged 
with the cost of housing them ; that the houses 
for such labourers should be built by the sanitary 
authority, but that the cost of building them 
should be placed upon the farmers who employ 
the labourers ? — Not the actual cost of building 
the house, but the rent charged for for it. 

1322. That would ultimately be the cost 
spread over a scries of years; is it not generally 
the case in Ireland that it is the poorer class of 
lands that there is much tillage upon, and con- 
sequently that require the employment of labour? 
— Yes, generally. 

1323. And the richer class of lands get on 
without much, or any labour, except in the shape 
of herds ?— Yea. 

1324. Consequently the loss in reference to 
the housing ol labourers in Ireland would, by 
your plan, be thrown unon a section of the 
farmers who are least able to bear it, namely, 
those in the occupation of the poorer class of 
landB? — No, I do not see that. The tillage 
farmer makes something out of his crops, although 
not so much, perhaps, as he might by grazing. 

1325. But is it not the case that the larger 

?roportion of the expenditure for labour for 
reland is on the poorer lauds ? — I think it is. 

1326. Consequently the proposition that I 
stated to you just now is fairly correct; that by 
the adoption of your plan the larger proportion 
of the cost or loss arising from the housing of 
labourers would be thrown upon the poorer class 
of lands? — No, because you are assuming that 
the poorer class of land pays the same rent as the 
higher class. 

1327. I do not see that it is a question of rent? 
— That is a question of value. 

1328. I have asked you no\v whether the loss 
arising from the housing of labourers would not 
be thrown upon the poorer class of lands in 
Ireland ?— It would be thrown upon the poorer 
class of land, certainly. Then you follow that 
up by saying, “ and upon those least able to bear 
it.” I say “No” to that, because the men may, 
relatively, make as much by the poorer class of 
lands, which are let at less rents, than is made of 
the richer parts. 

1329. I may take you as admitting that the 
larger proportion of the loss of housing the 
labourers, under the plan that you suggest, « ould 
be thrown upon the poorer class of lands ?— 
Yes. 

1330. Do you not think also that the tendency 
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Mr. Parnell— continued, 
of such a change as that proposed by you would 
be to render the farmer less willing to employ 
labour even than he is willing to employ now ? — 
No, I do not. 

1331. If he were charged individually for 
housing his own labourers ; that is to say, the 
labourers that he employed, do you not think he 
would endeavour to devise some means by which 
he might still further reduce the number of his 
labourers, and consequently the charge placed 
upon him for housing them? — I think he will do 
that, without the obligation. 

1332. But do you not think that the change 
suggested to you would be an additional induce- 
ment to him "to cut down his labour bill as much 
as he possibly could ? — I do not think he wants 
any inducement whatever. I think he would cut 
it down all he could at the moment. 

1333. But do you not think that would be a 
still further inducement if such a thing were 
possible? — If anything were possible it would, 

1334. Consequently, to whatever extent that 
inducement operated it would operate in tne 
direction of filling the workhouses still more, aud 
increasing the rates of the union? — No, I do not 
think it would. I think it would have no material 
effect in that direction. 

1335. But if it had any effect at all it would 
have an effect in that direction P — It might make 
them emigrate- 

1336. Either that or emigration ; one or the 
other ?— It is possible that it would have one or 
the other effect. I think if the farmer had the 
cottage, and had to pay for it, he would employ 
the labourer. I do not think he would try and 
get out of it and still have the obligation of pay- 
ing for the cottager. 

1337. Are there not many farmers who only 
employ a labourer during a certain portion of the 
year, and arc there not labourers who work for 
several farmers during the year? — Not in my 
district. 

1338. Does your experience extend to other 
parts of Ireland?— Yes, I have experience of 
Cork. I look after a farm there which my son 
i 3 on. and his labourers do change about a good 
deal. But there are certain reasons for that. 
There are Government works going on, and they 

ive a much higher rate of pay, and it is very 

aid for a farmer to keep his labourers ; they go 
off for a month or two to the Government works 
and then come back. They are very different in 
that part from what they are in W estmeath. 

1339. Is it not the fact that in many parts of 

Ireland the labourers are in the habit of obtain- 
ing empleyment during the year from several 
different farmers ?— I do not think so, but 1 have 
not sufficient experience to enable me to speak as 
to that. . . 

1340. But if that were the fact it would be a 
difficulty, would it not, in the way of putting 
your plan in operation, since it would be difficult 
to distribute the housing of such labourers 
amongst the different employers? — No; it would 
have the effect of being less difficult, because the 
farmer pays the rent of the cottage, and he might 
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Mr. Parnell — continued, 
have one tenant in it one day and another in it 
on another day. It would make no difference 
whatever, I think, to the ratepayers. If the 
farmer had to pay the rent for the cottage, it 
would not matter to the ratepayers whether there 
was one man in one day and another in another 
day. 

1341. I have been putting to you the case of 
labourers who are employed by several farmers 
at different times in the same year ; in such an 
event would not the difficulty of putting your 
plau into operation he increased? Supposing 
that a labourer were employed by three farmers, 
two months by one farmer, three months by 
another farmer, and a month by a third, how 
would you distribute amongst those three farmers 
the cost of the cottage which you would suggest 
should be built by the sanitary authority ? — I do 
not know any case at all like that of which you 
speak, where an agricultural labourer divides his 
services in that way. But for the sake of argu- 
ment, supposing that he did so, a note to the 
chairman, or to the clerk of the gu irdians, saying 
“such a labourer has left my employ,” would 
soon settle who was to pay for the house. 

1342. You would have to divide the payment 
in different proportions between those three 
farmers ?— If you take my rule strictly, that who- 
ever employs him, pays him all that has to be 
done, is for the relieving officer, who is always 
about the country to find out who is living in the 
cottages and who employs them. The only 
objection that 1 can see to my suggestion is this : 
Supposing that a man did not work either from 
sickness, or some other cause, how are the guar- 
dians to come upon him ? 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

1343. Do you not think there would be great 
anxiety on the part of the labourers to get into one 
of those cottages with the land attached to it? I 
do not know. I do not think there would be if 
they had to pay rent for it. 

1344. Supposing that they pay a rent of Is. 
a-week, is not that rather less than they pay now 
in towns?— It is less than they pay in the 
towns. 

1345. Without the half acre of land? — Xes. 

1346- If there were a house then which wa3 

let at 2 l. 12 s. a-year, that is to say 1 s. a-week, 
with half-an-ncre of land attached, would there 
not be an influx of labourers towards those 
houses?— I think a man who lives in the town 
does not generally like going hack into the 
country. 

1347. Not if he has to pay a higher rent in 
the town without the half-acre of land? I do 
not think he would care to go back to the 
country. 

Colonel King-Harman . 

1348. You do not give out-door relief to able- 
bodied labourers in the town of Mullingar, do 
you ? — No. the Act stops that. 
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Mr. Richard St. George Robinson, called in ; and Examined. 



Colonel King -Harman. 

1349. You are an ex officio guardian of the 
Slisio and Tobercurry Unions? — Yes. 

1350. What has been done in the Sligo Union 
with regard to the working of the Labourers’ 
Act? — Nothing. 

1351. How many houses have been applied 
for ? — Two hundred and thirteen, as far as I could 
make out, but there were no numbers on some of 
the applications. 

1352. What are the three electoral divisions 
in which the largest number of applications 
have been made? — Bally mote, Riverstown, and 
Collooney. 

1353. In Ballymote there were 83 cottages 
applied for, were there not ? — Yes. 

1354. Can you state how those applications 
were divided with regard to grass land and 
demesnes, and also tillage land ? — There were 
52 applications out of the 83 on grass farms; 
there were 10 on what 1 would call mainly gross 
farms, and three on demesne lands; that makes 
65 out of 83. 

1355. You are aware, I believe, that 25 of 
those were on a farm that was in my bands ? — 
Yes, it was in your own bands at the time the 
application was made in the town land of Carri- 
gans. 

1356. One single farm? — Yes. 

1357. A grass farm ? — Yes. 

1358. And you are aware that the herds upon 
that are well and comfortably housed ? — I es ; 
there were nine applications on another man’s 
grass farm, and five on the town park, which is 
kept for the accommodation of the people in 
Ballymote. 

1359. That is on Sir Henry Gore-Booth’s pro- 
perty ? — Y es. 

1360. Of those labourers that were named, 
how many came from the town of Ballymote ? — 
Thirty-six. 

1361. Do you believe that those were labourers 
within the meaning of the Act?— No, many of 
them were mill hands, and jarveys, and car- 
men. Of course many of them may have been 
labourers, but there were a good many mill 
hands, &c. 

Mr. Beresford. 

1362. What mills are those there ? — Mr. Gor- 
man has a mill there, worked by water power 
and eteam. 

1363. What sort of mill is that ? — A corn mill, 
principally for Indian corn. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1364. In fact, out of the 83 cottages applied for 
in Ballymote, tbre were only 18 that were applied 
for to be put upon tillage lands ?— Yes, and four 
of them were upon one man’s farm of 20 
acres. 

Mr. Sexlon. 

1365. Who fixed the sites in this way ?— The 
applicants. In the applications the labourers’ 
names were given, and the name of the man on 
whose farm the sites were wanted. 



Colonel King-Harman. 

1366. Do you believe that the working of the 
Act was retarded or stopped by those applica- 
tions being made in such a reckless manner ? — I 
believe it was to a great extent. 

1367. In Riverstown Union, how many appli- 
cations were there ? — Fourteen. 

1368. How many of those. were on grass lands? 
— There were 1 1 on one gentleman’s farm. 

1369. That is the estate of Mr. Owen Phibbs? 
— Yes, in liis own hands. 

1370. He, I believe, is a gentleman who has 
been very unpopular with the Land League? — I 
believe he has ; in fact, it may be taken that 
all the men on whose land sites have been placed 
in these divisions of Ballymote and Riverstown 
are unpopular with the Land League. 

1371. The attempt has been made to plant 
cottages on the lands of men who are unpopular 
with the Laud League ? — Yes, decidedly. 

1372. In Collooney there are 15 applications, 
I think? — Yes, and five of them are on grass 
farms. 

1373. In fact, in those three divisions there 
are 112 cottages applied for, and in the ca9e of 
81 of those the application is made to put the 
cottages on grass land ? — Yes; that is including 
the 10 that I say are mainly on grass farms. 

1374. Now take the division of Carrigaus ; if 
25 labourers’ cottages had been put upon that 
division, would there have been occupation for 
those men ? — There would not be occupation for 
them in the immediate neighbourhood where the 
houses are to be built, unless they were mill 
hands, &c. 

1375. In the case of agricultural labourers, 
would it have been bringing them, in many of 
those places where the cottages were to be placed 
upon grass lands, nearer to their work, or would 
it have been taking them further from it? — I 
think it would be taking them further from it 

1376. You have had a good deal to do with 
the building of cottages, I believe, in one way 
or another ? — Yes, more or less. 

1377. Have you estimated what the cost of a 
cottage of this description would be, taking 
everything into consideration ? — I do not see how 
they could be built under 120 1., taking the land 
and the cottage and the fencing and the expenses 
of title and everything else. 

1378. You put the land at bow much? — Iput 
the land at 20/. 12 s., that is, giving the landlord 
22 years’ purchase, and giving the tenant half 
that, that is to say, 1 1 years. 

1379. Then you put the average cost of the 
house at 80/. ? — Yes. Then there is the fencing. 
I know that the great wish of the farmers on 
whose lands these sites have been asked for is to 
have a stone wall fence put round to prevent 
trespassers ; I put that at 10 s. an Irish perch, 
and 26 perches would cost 13 /. 

Mr. Greer. 

1380. What height would that fence -be ? 

Four feet and blocking. . , 

1381. A dry 
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Mr. Parnell. 

1381. A dry fence? — Built dry, and with a 



Mr. Sexton — continued. 



wet course and pinned afterwards. 

Colonel Khtg-Harman. 

1382. Then you put down the law costs and 
other expenses at a little over 6/.? — Yes, making 



120 l. The rate of interest which the Govern- 
ment charge for that at 35 years would be 
6 /. 8 s. 7 d. I would add 1 /. for the average 
cost of repairs which the union would have to 
do ; 2 s. lor insurance, and 2 .«. 6 il. for collecting 
the rents. That would bring the total up to 
71 13 s. 

1383. Then you consider that in the county 
Sli^o, generally you may allow 1 s. 3 d. as the 
amount that the labourer could pay as rent? — 
That is the very outside. 

13S4. With half au acre of land ? — Yes. 

1385. But allowing 1 s. 3 d., that would give 
3 1. os.? — Yes, and the loss on each cottage 
would be 4 /. 8 s. If the three cottages applied 
for in Ballymote were built, taking the electoral 
division of Ballymote as the area of charge, it 



sibility off the hands of the original suggestors ? 
— No, I think it ought not, because there is 
nothing to prevent twelve ratepayers at one end 
of an electoral division signing a requisition for 
a house at the very opposite end. 

1395. But have not the board of guardians 
discretion to deal with the proposal? — They 
have. 



Mr. Villiers Stuart. 

1396. Those 12 men have to be from the 
sable district, have they not? —They have to be 
from the same electoral division, supposing it to 
be the area of charge, but that electoral division 
may be a very big place. 

Colonel King- Harman . 

1397. As a matter of fact, are you not aware 
that, in the town of Ballymote, there were sig- 
natures obtained for planting labourers’ cottages 
all over that division ? 



•I think there were. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

1398. What became of those applications when 



would be a loss of 365/. 4 s. in the division of they got to the board of guardians? — I am not 
Ballymote alone. quite certain whether the question was adjourned, 

1386. Do you think that, the Act is at present 0 r whether nothing was done at all. Nothing 
workable ?— I do not ; I think it is too expen- has been done. 

s ; ve , [I wish to explain that I was present at a 

• • r xt. . dt: t > a .t r> . „ i,„i,i 



1387. Do you see any difficulty in getting meeting of the Sligo Board of Guardians, held 
sites, having regard to the question of title?— I on the 7th of November 1883, to consider the 



do see difficulty and expense. Perhaps that applications under the Act ; 24 elected and 10 
might be got over by giving building leases for cx-officio guardians atteuded. Having carefully 
60 or 99 years, as tliu case might be. considered the matter, the following resolution 

1388. You heard the last witness speak about was unanimously adopted : — “ Wc are of opinion 

leases, and you agreed with him ? — Yes ; I have that, as it stands at present before us, the Act 
built on leases myself. is inoperative, owing to the following reason: 

1389. Do you find that in the unions with First, that the expense of building the bouses by 

which you are acquainted, the tenants have made f r0 m 80 Z. to 100 1. is too much for labourers in 
any opposition to the land being taken? — I think this district to pay 2 s. per week out of their 
they have. They may not have done so openly, wages, and we request the Local Government 
but they certainly have done so secretly. The Board to urge the Government to procure loans 
men on whose lands the sites have been asked for this purpose on the same terms as they lent 
for, are the people who oppose it most bitterly, them under the Relief of Distress Act : and we 
especially in the Tobercurry Union. also consider that there should be powers granted 

1390. Do you think that Parliament should to enable us to put houses in proper repair, with- 

fix a scale of purchase where the sale is compul- ou t having to build them entirely in the new.”] 
sory?— Yes, I do. I think it would make the 1399. Iu other words, the boards of guardians 
Act work much easier, if a rate were fixed for aid not adopt the applications ?— They did not. 
both landlord and tenant. 1400. Do you not think that the fact that the 

1391. That would prevent there being any board of guardians having to examine the applr- 

suspicion that the board of guardians were press- cations, and to be responsible for the expenses 
inn- unduly upon any man who might be un- resulting from the adoption of the applications, 
popular with the members of it ?— It would. is a sufficient guarantee ?— No, l do not see that 

1392. With regard to the applications for there is any guarantee. 

these cottages, do you think that the ratepayers Colonel King-Harman. 

who signed the applications, or the farmers who 



rigned S the applications, should be made in any 1401. Have you formed any opinion as to who 
wav responsive for the rent ?— I think that the shall have the control as to the class of men who 
ratepayers who signed them should be, in the should be put into those cottages? Somebody 
a!LT 1 , ki a should have the control over them. At present 



first instance responsible. should have the control over tnem. 

1393. Does it not seem to you a very absurd nobody has the .control over ffiem, and lowoi 
thing that twelve irresponsible ratepayers m one the strongest objections that f™s h a Y e made 

^ ■— » ** s s £ 

Mr. Sexton. kept from mixing with such people. As a farmer 

-4 a. „„ a. Anv. “No amount or corn- 



1394. Would you not say that the adoption of said to > me i the other 'day, f Mud 

the suggestion of the twelve ratepayers by the pensation wo« M mP a tmn - 
board of guardians ought to take the respon- happening. 
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Colonel K ing-Harman — continued. 

1402. In conversation with these farmers, have 
they themselves suggested any way in which 
that could be obviated?— No, except that the 
board should have control over them to remove 
them if they were bad characters. 

1403. The farmers do not suggest that they 
should have control themselves ? — They have no 
control under the Act. 

Mr. Parnell. 

1404. Has not the hoard control under the 
Act; cannot it remove the tenant at a month’s 
notice under (he Act? — Only, so far ns I under- 
stand, in case of his not paying his rent. 

1405. Have they not the same power that the 
owners of land have with regard to their weekly 
tenants? — I am not aware. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1406. Are you not aware that the letting is 
made under the Cotters’ Act, and that the 
guardians have the power of eviction wheu the 
rent is 14 days in arrenr? — I know that. 

Mr. Parnell. 

1407. Under the Cotters’ Act, has not the 
farmer a power of eviction by giving the usual 
notice? — Yes. 

Colonel King- liar man. 

1403. The cpiestion I intended to put was this: 
should there not be a guarantee that men of bad 
character should be removed, because a man of 
bad character may be put in a place where he 
would be very obnoxious to the tenant, and the 
hoard of guardians might refuse to touch him as 
long a3 he paid his rent? — That is just the point 
which farmers are afraid would nrise. 

1409. What do you consider should be done in 
the case of repairs ? — I think that the hoard of 
guardians should have the power to repair the 
present cottages where they are fit to repair. 

1410. In the case of the houses they build, 
who should repair them, the tenant, the labourer, 
or the board of guardians ? — I do not sec how 
the labourer could afford to do it, even if he 
wished ; the board of guardians must do it. 

1411. A witness who was examined on Friday 
said that he thought that if a nane of glass came 
out, or a slate came off, the labourer ought to put 
it in ; do you think that he could do it?— I do 
not think lie could do it, even if he had the will. 

1412. Then that would entail a staff, if the 
work was to be done economically and well ? — 
Certainly. 

1413. And you would allow the board of guar- 
dians to repair existing houses? — Yes. 

1414. There are not a great many absolutely 
bond fide labourers who work entirely on the land 
in Sligo, I think? — No. 

1415. The labouring class go to England a 
good deal, do they not ? — They go to England 
and Scotland a good deal during the summer and 
harvest. 

1416. Then they come home for three or four 
months in the winter? — Yes, that is particularly 
so in the Tobercurry Union. 

1417 : That is the class of men who would be 
housed ‘under ‘the applications made before these 
unions? — A good many of them would. 



Colonel King-Harman — continued. 

1418. Do you know that the objection the 
farmers make is that they will have a man put 
upon their land who spends eight months of the 
year in England, and only four months of the 
year when his labour is not required much in the 
place where he is supposed to reside? — That is 
one of their objections, and it. is a very strong 
objection. 

1419. And that is a very difficult question to 
touch upon ? — Yes. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1420. Is it not the fact that the migration, 
which is described by the honourable and gallant 
Member, from Sligo to England, is infinitely 
smaller than from any other counties in the west? 
— From the Tobercurry Union the bulk of the 
male population go away. 

1421. I suppose that you know that it appears 
from the official returns that the migration from 
Sligo is only a very minute fraction of that 
which goes on from Mayo or Galway?— Yes, 
but I am speaking of the Tobercurry Union. 

Mr. Purnell. 

1422. Ib not this migration of which you speak 
chiefly on the part of occupiers of land who 
have houses already and who would not require 
houses under this Act? — Yes, it is principally 
tenants’ sons. 

1423. It is not a migration of the class of 
agricultural labourers within the meaning of the 
Act? — The tenants’ sons are the agricultural 
labourers of the county Sligo. 

Colonel King- Harmon. 

1424. Are not those the men who would be 
ut into the houses for which application has 
ecn made? — I believe a good many of them 

arc. 

1425. Is it not the impression amongst the 
farmers that it would he so ? — It is. Of course 
there are some bona fide agricultural labourers, 
but they are few and far between ; they are the 
men that do the bulk of our work. 

1426. In Tobercurry, I think, there have been 
109 houses applied for? — Yes, hut there the 
applications have been even worse filled in. In 
some cases the applications have been sent in 
with no number of cottages specified at all. 

1427. In fact, the delay there was caused 
chiefly by neglect to comply with the proper 
forms, I suppose? — It was partly owing to that, 
and I think also that the guardians themselves 
were afraid of the expense. 

1428. After consideration, I suppose ? — I for- 
get whether I was present, but I think I was pre- 
sent at the meeting when the question came on. 

1429. When the 109 houses were applied for, 
I suppose they did not think much of the ex- 
pense, but then when they came to go into the 
question they got a little frightened? — The 
guardians did. I do not think that the people 
who applied for the houses took the expense into 
account at all. 

1430. What is your opinion as to the sized 
farm, or the valuation of a tillage farm, upon 
which a cottage should be compulsorily placed 
in a country where labourers require accommo- 
dation; would you place one upon a 30 l. valua- 
tion 
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Colonel K in g- Harman — continued, 
lion or loss ? — I would not put a cottage on less 
than 30 statute acres, not on less say than 20 
Irish acres. 

1431. Have you any suggestions to offer to 
the Committee with regard to making the Act 
more workable and less obnoxious? — I do not 
see how it will work unless the rate of interest is 
reduced. 

Mr. Beresford. 

1432. Of what class are the farmers in the 
Tobercurry Union?- They are small farmers 
there. 

1433. And they are the people who do the 
agricultural work ? — They are. 

1434. Then are there very many labourers 
without any land at all?— No, very few in Tober- 
curry Union, except what there may be in the 
town of Tobercurry. 

1435. And it is their sons who go off to Eng- 
land to work in the harvest? — Yes. 

1436. And then they come home? — Yes. 

1437. And what do they do after that ? — Very 
little except the help they may give their fathers, 
and that is not very much. Generally they start 
back again after the next crop is down in the 
spring, towards the end of May. 

Colonel King- liar mun. 

143S. In the placing of these cottages do you 
think it is a material point that they should be 
together, or would you dot them over the 
country ?— I think it is better that they should 
be together ; you would save money by having 
them together. . • 

1439. Do you think it is very advisable to 
have them on a road ; I do not mean necessarily 
on a main road? — Yes. 

Mr. Beresford. 

1440. Were the sites chosen on Colonel King- 
Ilarman’s land together or all over the place ? — 
They were not together ; every man fixed his own 
site, I believe. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1441. Do you live in the county Sligo ? — 
I do. 

1442. Are you a landowner? — I am not. I 
hold land, but l am not a landlord. 

1443. Are you a land agent ? — I am. 

1444. You are an ex officio member of both the 
Sligo and Tobercurry Boards, are you not? 

I am. 

1445. You are a magistrate, I suppose ? 

I am. 

1446. Is it a fact that both those Boards are 
controlled by the ex officio element? — No- How 
can they be when there is only half of each? 

1447. But sometimes a large proprietor is able 
to dominate the election of some of the little 
guardians. Is it not the fact that the three 
chairs of the chairman, vice-chairman, and deputy 
vicc-chairmau, both in Sligo and in Tobercurry, 
are held by the nominees of the ex officio section 
of the Board? — No, certainly not in Tuber- 
curry. 

1448. Who is chairman there? — Captain Arm- 
strong. 

1449. Is he an ex officio member? — Yes. 

0.19. 



Mr. Sext /n — continued. 

1450. Who is the vice-chairman? — He is not 
an ex officio member. 

1451. Is not Mr. Ormsby Cooke the vice- 
chairman ? — No. 

1452. Was not be nominated by the cx officio 
guardians ? — I cannot say. He was vice-chairman 
one year. 

1453. In Sligo Colonel Cooper is the chair- 
man, is he not ? — Yes. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1454. Who is deputy vice-chairmau ? — A man 
called Bryan Kerrigan, a tenant farmer. 

Mr. Sexton. 

1455. And his agent, Mr. L’Estrange, is the 
vice-chairman ? — Yes. 

1456. Therefore, it is quite plain that the 
coveted offices in the Board are disposed of by 
the cx officio members ?— No, that is not so. In 
Sligo there has been no opposition ; they have 
been simply named, and they have gone in. 

1457. There is opposition in Tobercurry, is 
there not? — For the last three or four years 
there has been opposition in Tobercurry. I do 
not remember that there has ever been any oppo- 
sition in Sligo, at any rate, since I have been an 
ex officio member of the Board. 

1458. You have laid emphasis on the fact that 
out of 112 applications in the Sligo Union it was 
proposed to place 81 of the houses on grass farms; 
is it not the fact that in Sligo County generally 
the agricultural holdings are small and poor as 
compared with the pasture land holdings ?— Just 
about Ballymote, that is -the principal grazing 
part of the county. 

1459. 0 .tside of the Ballymote, out of 83 
applications, they propose to place 52 of the 
cottages upon grass land ; is not the town of 
Ballymote as a matter of fact surrounded by 
pasture land ? — It is partly. 

1460. Is it not also the fact that the agricul- 
tural tenant farmers in Sligo hold small and 
tolerably poor holdings ? — No, not as a rule. Of 
course there are small ones and there are large 
and good ones. 

1461. Would you not say that _ the _ great 
majority of the agricultural holdings in Sligo are 
small ; is it not a county of small agricultural 
holdings?— I would like to see them larger cer- 
tainly ; but if you take the country from Bally- 
mote down towards the north, the majority are 
large enough. 

1462. I3 not this the social complexion of the 
tenant class in the county, that their holdings 
are so small that they and their families do the 
labour on them themselves, without the help of 
hired labourers, and that stilL many of them 
have some time to spare for casual labour and 
work beyond their farms ? — A good many of the 
farmers keep what the)' call a servant boy. 

1463. Would not that social condition of the 
country in itself account for what you said in 
your evidence, that there was no proposal made 
to put a large number of cottages upon tillage 
land, seeing that the tillage holdings are so small 
that there is no need of labour upon them, and 
that the applications proposed to put some of the 
cottages upon pasture land? — Yes. 

1464. But if cottages were placed upon grass 

lands, 
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Mr. Sexton — continued. 

lands, would not the occupants of those cottages 
have facilities for obtaining whatever casual labour 
there might be in the district ? — If they have to 
go two and three miles for it, I do not see that 
they would. 

1465. But, of course, it would be all a matter 
of discretion and arrangement? — I think that, as 
a rule, in Sligo the labourers are living where the 
work is to be done. For instance, if you take the 
town of Sligo itself, there is not a single applica- 
tion for labourers' cottages about it within three 
or four miles. 

1466. The town of Sligo is a town with pe- 
culiar facilities for labour, being a port, and so 
on. Is it not a fact, with regard to this farm of 
Carrigau’s, Colonel King- Hannan’s grass farm, 
that any agricultural holdings that exist in the 
vicinity of that farm are not of the size of 20 
Irish acres upon which you would wish that 
a cottage should be placed ; are they not usually 
smaller than 20 Irish acres ? — Some are, but a 
good many are over that. 

1467. 'What size is the grass farm belonging 
to Colonel King-Harman ? — I cannot say. 

1468. It is au extremely large farm, i3 it not? 
— It is. 

1469. Does it not strike you that, judging by 
your own test, there was no other place in the 
vicinity of the town of Ballymote, except this 
very large grass farm of Colonel King-Harman’s, 
upon which a cottage could be placed?— There 
i» laud a good deal nearer Ballymote. 

1470. Tillage land or grass land ?— Both. 

1471. What size is the farm that you speak 
of? — I cannot say ; but you must go outside 
several farms to get to that farm. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1472. Do you know James O’Brien’s farm?— 
Yes. 

1473. Do you know Mrs, Cogan’s farm? 

Yes. 

1474. Do you know that those two farms are 

situated between my farm and the town of Baliy- 
rnote? — Yes. 3 



Mr. Sexton— continued. 

many as three beds, the winter turf store and the 
pig, all in one apartment, because they have not 
the second in any of those hovels. I went to 
the most of them, 12 feet by 10, and some 9 feet 
by 10, badly lighted, badly ventilated, and with- 
out even a back door ; not a square foot of land 
attached in most cases to plant a little potatoes. 
As to discomforts of all kinds, they have them in 
abundance. There is plenty of rain down in 
wet weather, together with plenty of rilis and 
sky holes in the roofs ; and all those hovels are 
let at from 2 a. to 1 s. 6 d. per week, and when 
the time comes round that they arc deficient, 
even in one week’s rent, out tliev <ro.” 

1480. Are you aware that than is a correct 
description of the condition of the labourers in 
the town of Ballymote? — No; I am not. I 
have no doubt that some of the houses are not 
very good. 

1481. Speaking with regard to the rural 
labourers near the town, the letter goes on to say : 
“As for the huts outside the town, they are, if 

ossible in a worse condition. Most of them are 
uilt with sods, a good many in the hogs, 
wretched, narrow, and damp, and nearly all the 
roofs supported by uprights to prevent them 
toppling over the inmates.” Do you know 
whether that is correct? — I have not seen many 
such houses about there. 

14S2. Colonel King-Harman has spoken of 
the comfortable condition of the herds. This 
letter says : “ They get a small scrap of rough 
land, and when this is brought in to a productive 
state it is then absorbed into the farm, and a 
fresh plot given to be similarly treated in a few 
years.” Do you agree with that? — I do not 
sit all agree with that. 

Colonel King-Harman. 

1483. Are you aware that I was speaking of 
the herds on my own property ? — Yes; I have 
herds myself, and I know what they get, and I 
know what other people’s herds get as a matter 
of fact. 



Mr. Sexton. 

1475. Is it not the fact, that it is very difficult 
indeed, near the town of Ballymote, to find 
tdlage holdings upon which cottages could be 
put?— No. If you go the other side of Ballv- 
ipote you will get plenty of farms on which tc 
put labourers’ cottages. 

^'hat sized farms ?— Different sizes. 

1477. But are not the great majority of the 

farms below 20 Irish acres ?— A good many of 
them are. J 

1478. Do you often attend the Sligo Board ? 
— f no _ t _ T ver 7 often 5 I do attend occasionally. 

14/9 Were you present at a meeting of the 
board that was held in October 1883, and do 
you remember anything of this letter describing 
the condition of the labourers in the town of 
Ballymote: “ I immediately went and took the 
dimensions of as many as 20 of those miserable 
hovels in the town, together with all necessary 
particulars as to the number of inmates, and the 
weekly rent payable in each case. They dis- 
close a state of things which is deplorable in the 
extreme. In some of these hovels I saw as 



Mr. Sexton . 

1484. But you do not take it upon yourself to 
contradict those statements as to the condition of 
the labourers, and the cottages in the town and 
in the rural parts ? — I have seen very few such 
cottages in the rural parts such as you speak of. 

Mr. Parnell. 

1485. Have you examined any of them? — I 
go about the country. I have no doubt that 
there are some such cottages. 

Mr. Sexton. 

I486.. Although 83 applications were made 
from this town to provide cottages for labourers, 
aud the condition of the cottages is what I have 
read, you come here as an ex officio member of 
the Sligo Board of Guardians, and I suppose you 
consider that board has done its duty in not sanc- 
tioning the erection even of one cottage in re- 
Bpeot of the labourers in that town ? — The rate- 
payers think that the rates are so high already 
that they will not be able to hold laud themselves 
if the rates are to be increased as these houses 
will increase them. 

1487. The 
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Ml*. Sexton — coutinued. 

1487. The proposal was to erect 83 cottages in 
Ballymote, and the number proposed to be 
erected in the whole of the Union of Sligo was 
213; what do you calculate would be the loss on 
eacli cottage ? — 1 calculated that 4 /. 8 s. would 
he the loss on each cottage, charging the 
labourer 3 l. 5 **. a year. 

1488. Do you know that that is nearly double 
the loss that the other witnesses have estimated i 
— I do not know what any other witness esti- 
mated, but I do not see how it could be less. 

1489. Even at your calculation of the loss, are 
you aware that 1J d. iu the £. upon the union 
would pay the difference ? — I do not see why the 
union should pay it ; it should be on the elec- 
toral division where the houses are built. 

1490. You do not think that the sanitary con- 
dition of the labourers, the decrease of con- 
gestion in towns, and the bringing of the 
labourers nearer to the scene of their labours, 
might uot lie worth even an expense of 1£ d. in 
the £. ? — I do not. see whv it should fall upon 
the union. I think that it should be the elec- 
toral division. 

Mr. Cheetliam. 



1491. The Act, I think, empowers the guar- 
dians to provide these new cottages, not only in 
lieu of, but in addition to existing accommodation; 
is that so ? — I believe so. 



1492. Do you, or do you not think it desirable 
that the boards of guardians should have power 
to provide these fresh houses otherwise than in 
replacement of houses actually condemned as 
unfit for human habitation ? — 1 do Dot quite 



catch the meaning of your question. 



Mi*. Cheetham — continued. 

1493. Should the powers of boards of guar- 
dians go beyond replacing houses which are 
actually declared to be unfit for human habita- 
tion ? — I think they should. 

^ 1494. They should r.ot he confined to that ? — 
No, if the Act is to be carried out at all, if 
labourers’ cottages arc wanted they should le 
built 

1495. But it is assumed, is it not, that they 
are wanted to replace other and unsuitable 
dwellings? — Yes; but part of the argument is 
tbnt those men should be taken and scattered all 
over the country, without regard to the actual 
want of labour. 

1496. As to the choice of the tenants, would 
you leave the selection entirely to the guardians, 
or would you let the fanner, on whose farm the 
cottage is built, have any voice in the matter ? — 
I would leave it to the farmer as much as pos- 
sible. 

1497. Do you agree with the previous witness, 
that it is desirable not only to leave the choice of 
the tenant with the farmer, hut to make the 
farmer responsible for the rent ?— I would make 
the 12 parties who signed the application re- 
sponsible for the rent. 

1498. Not the farmer upon whose land the 
cottage is built? — No, because the labourer 
would not be bound to work lor him individually. 

Mr. Greer. 

1499. Do yon know what the rates are in your 
union ? — They are different in every electoral 
division. 

1500. Are there many able-bodied men in the 
union ? — I think not. 
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INDEX. 



[MB. — In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the 
Analysis of Evidence of each Witness, refer to the Questions in the Evidence; and the 
Numerals following Rep. to the Pages in the Report.] 



A. 



ADVERTISEMENTS AND Notices ( Preliminary Proceedings). Expediency of 
extending the time for publishing the notices under the Act to two periods in the year, 
Townsend 656, 657. 

Recommendation by the Committee that the power of serving notices, now limited to 
September, October, and November, should be extended to March, April, and May, 
Rep. vi. 

Allotments. Approval of a system of allotments conditionally on their not being too far 
from the cottages of the labourers, Walsh 279-283. 

Disapproval of empowering the guardians to acquire plots of land for the purposes of 
giving allotments to grouped cottages, Cooper 1188, 1189. 

Suggested power in the guardians to acauire half an acre of land, to be allotted to an 
existin'* cottage where such cottage is suitable for the purposes of the Act, Rep. vi. 

Amendment of Act. Conclusion of the Committee Unit the expectation which has prevailed 
that the Act would be altered lias tended to impede its practical working, Rep. v. 



Applicants for Sites. Suggestion that the persons who sign the application for sites for 
cottages should be the persons made responsible for the rent, and not the farmers, Robin- 
son 1497, 1498* 



Approaches ( Sites of Cottages). See Sites of Cottages. 

Area of Charge. Approval of giving the guardians power to fix the area of charge ; con- 
tention that local bodies are more competent for this duty than a Board of Commis- 
sioners in Dublin, O' Sullivan 70, 71. 103-105. iGP, 169— Opinion that toe loss on the 
cottages to be paid out of the rates should fall on the electoral division instead of on 
the union, Robinson 1489, 1490. 

Recommendation by the Committee that in the discharge of any liability iaeomd for 
Ihc purposes of tile Act the urea upon winch the rate shall be levied shall be the union at 
large, Rep. vi. f 

Arrears of Kent. Suggestion that there should be slatutoiy obligations with reference to 
ai rears of rent, and their recovery, without resorting to eviction, Immatt 77J-77 6 - 
1104-11 10. -Sec also Eviction of Tenants. 



B. 



Ballymote Un ton. Opinion tint tile state of the labourers’ dwellings in BaHymote is not 
so^deplorable as was staled in a letter to the Sligo Board oi Guardians m October 1883, 
Robinson i475 -, 4®d* 



Bovle Union Information generally as to the course which has been adopted by the 
guardians of the Bovle Union m connection with the Labourers 

Lion of the reasons lor the Act not having been worked at all in the union, Stuart 991 
999. 1002, IO03. IO24-IO38. 

3 *- " 
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C. 



Cavan Union. Steps taken by the board of guardians to carry out the provisions of the 
Labourers’ Act; impossibility of the labourers to pay the rents which would have to be 

charged, Fagan 1046-1049. 1 059-1061 Different feelings of the farmers and of the 

kind tarda in the Cavan Union with regard to the building schemes, ib. 1066-107)) . 

Conclusion that some houses scattered over the tillage poition of the union would be 
useful, us the labourers are now very badly housed, ih. 1077-10118. 

Collection of Rents. Proposal that the rents of the cottages should be paid monthly by 
the labourers to the collector of rates, O'Sullivan 108-110. y 

Allowance to be made in fixing the rents for the expenses of collection and manage- 
ment, Rep. v. 



Compulsory Purchase (Land). Strong disapproval of the compulsory clauses of ihe 

Labourers’ Act, Stuart 1002, 1003 Expediency of a scale of purchase being fixed by 

Parliament where the sale is compulsory, Robinson 1390, 1391. 

Concrete. Approval of using concrete, if properly made, lor the flooring of the cottages 
Townsend 724-727. 

Connaught. Reference by ilie Committee to the cause assigned for not putting the Act of 
1883 in force in Connaught; that is, through apprehension of increased rates. Rep. iv. 

Conveyancing Expenses. Comment by the Committee upon the heavy and dispropor- 
lionate cost of the proof of title and the expense of conveyancing ; means of obviating 
this difficulty, Rep. v, vi See also Leases. Title. a 



Cooper, Colonel Joshua. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is an ex-officio guardian of the 
Mullingar Union, and has been vice-chairman for a period of five years ; owns a con- 
«d li able amount of landed property in the county, nil, 1 1 12. 1214-1221. 

Examination regarding the steps taken by the Mullingar guardians with respect to 
carrying out the provisions of the Labourers’ Act; intention of the guardians, if they 
could have got the land, to have built 182 houses, 1113-1116. 1178,1179. 1190-1197. 
J -94J l2 95 —Law expenses of above 200/. incurred by the guardians in' their efforts 
to carry out the provisions of the Act, 11 14, 1115. 1129, 1130! 1179. 

Statement as to the principal difficulties encountered by tire guardians in their efforts 
0 obta.n land for the cottages ; belief that tire whole cause of the delay i„ carrying out 
Lie Act is the difficulty of proving the title, 11,7, 1118. 1120, list, tisy, uii n6 s - 
r "! ^ hlcl ' "'“"ess, when selling a small piece of land through the 

n £9-1 201 " maloners Coui t, was put to exorbitant expense in proving the title, 1118. 

wh?H'rmL l , l ‘ at n l T| Si r“ '? ‘ be Mullin P lr Ollioi > have not been selected with regard to 

what is most suitable for tile cottages ; example in support of this view 1110-1121 

SS list iher y A 1 ' lhc , e ?; st f. n “ ” f *»y tithes presents in the marie, ■ of title; 
nehef that .here is no Act of Parliament which deals with this question, it sol 

inc?i°,inc"t£ r ° hJe f.T l,el<i b * ,v , ill,et8 10 *'» Act on account of its largely 
annuallvlinon nut loo tv ,r Ven Qt ' lle P resent time more than 3,000 1. is spent 

5S|? Mt'lltcgar Union, .121-1126. i, 37 -„ 4 2. 1,65-1178. 

cottages upon the rati»K Suggestion that instead of putting the 

the obligation to nav th’ ^ ^ on S 10 t* 16 farmer who employs the labourers; 

taW r ,m“«S tuM of *"T ““It'tiery. either for collecting the rents or for 

the guardians to adopt some iegiiTprocesa'^oobtni 5 V wi !' be "'“ssary for 

312-4. 1268-1270 lo-R ° A ? cesa t0 , 0 , 111 possession when the reut is not paid, 
cottaUrwticl, 7 Lv^ have S^°? ln,0n that abourer3 ba unwilling to give up 
into irihers for wh$k they must pa'/ren “thf aTi b n 'i' 67 may be) ’ ° rder ‘f, g ° 
and repair existin', cottars whid/wTld^? A [‘ • j 'L- ’ j’L g,v6n I 10 "’" 1 ' to “ dd *? 
'303-1310. "ages, WHICH would have obviaied tins difficulty, U26. 1272-1S76. 

ten acres • sla^mneiTubafas’tf benebt ot tbe Act to small fanners holding not more than 
acres, Statement that as thing, are at present, although the small farmer will be less 

comfortably 
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Cooper, Colonel Joshua. (Analysis of Ins Evidence) — continued. 

comfortably housed than the labourer, he will have to pay for the house himself, 1 126. 

115S-1164. 1 1 68 Decided approval of a sixty years’ lease instead of compulsorily 

purchasing the land for cottages, 1127, 1128. 

Contention that the cottages should be grouped together and placed close to the high 

road, and not dotted about over the country, 1 131”— 1 134. 1143,1144. 1156, 1157 

Letter addressed to witness by a large landowner in Mullingar Union, condemnatory of 
the Act; suggestion that it should be repealed, and legislation tried in some other form, 
1134-1136. 1256-1267. 

Statement that although the rates amount to 6 s. in the pound in Mullingar, there is 

neither water supply nor any system of drainage, 1140-1142. 1177- 1223-1226 

Proposal hy the guardians that the compensation to be given to the tenants for any land 
taken from them should be seven years’ purchase, 1145-1 149- 

Grounds for the opinion that the compensation to the landowner should not be confined 
to the mere money value of the land ; contention that the question of severance, although 
it is not provided for in ihe Aci, should be considered, 1 150-1 152- — The average rule 
cf wages in the Mullingar Unioii is 9s. a week all the year round, without a house, 1153- 
H55^ 

Suggestion that net more than one cottage should be built for every twenty-five acres, 

H567i°i58 Assertion that in the Mullingar Union sickness is not the cause of the 

large amount of outdoor relief, 1169-1176. 

Conclusion that the tendency, since the passing of the Land Act, is to give less 

employment to agricultural labourers, 1180 Disapproval of empowering the guardians 

to acquire plots of laud for the purposes of giving allotments to the grouped cottages, 
1188, 1189. 

Constitution of the Mullingar Board of Guardians as regards elected and ex-officio 

members, 1207-1210 Statement that in the union there a're many able-bodied paupers 

receiving relief who will not work, though they have the chance, 1244-1247. 1298-1302. 
1311-132°. 

A ruument that the cottages, which would hove eventually to be paid for out of the 
rates, must be looked upon simply as out wards of the union; the practical effect of 
eviction from these houses would be that the labourers would be at once paupers eligible 
for 1 lie union, 1285-1289. 

Decided view that the selection of the tenants for the cottages should be entirely in 
the hands of the farmers; strong feeling that the cottages should be in no sense con- 
nected with the union, 1290-1292 Assertion that if the responsibility of housing the 

labourers were thrown upon the tillage farmers, it would not follow that the expense 
would be ibrown on the class least able to bear it ; explanation that the poorer lands or 
tillage farms aie let at lower rents than the richer lands, 1321-1342. 

Suggestion as to the course to be adopted in distributing the cost of the cottages in 
the case of labourers who are employed by different farmers in the same year, 1340, 

1341 Belief that there would not be much desire on the part of the labourers in towns 

to get into collages in the country where there would be a rent of 1 s. a- week to pay, 
1343-1347- 



Corscadden, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is a resident in Manor Hamilton 
Union, and is deputy vice-chairman of the board of guardians ; intimate acquaintance 
of witness with the requirements of that part of the country, 871. 929. 

Statement as to the steps which have been taken in Manor Hamilton with regard to 
the working of the Lahouiers’ Dwelling Act; 120 applications made to the board for 
cottages, many of which applications were from persons who were not in any sense agri- 
cultural labourers, 872-890. 911-918. 954, 955- 9^7, 968. 974 Disinclination of the 

board of guardians to put the Act in force until they saw what course other unions would 
take, 874-877. 880. 

Cases in which the Act has been used for the purpose of causing annoyance to indi- 
viduals, 873-880 Statement that there are not many labourers in Manor Harm ton, 

it not being an agricultural country; custom for ihe smalt fanners to wort tor others 
when they have no work of their own, 881. 903- g 10. 947“ 953- 956. 



Opinion that the Act, in its present state, is not workable; several instances of 
untenanted cottages in the neighbourhood of the sites selected for 

Bqq-qoi. q35-q45 Exorbitant prices asked for small pieces of land m Manor Hamil- 

ton, 892-81)4. g6 9 -973 The average rate of wages, without a house, is Is. a-day, 

902,903. WEW- Statement 

32 . * * 
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Corscadden. Thomas. ( Analysis of his Evidence )— continued. 

Statement that the general class of holdings in the County Leitrim are fiom yl. to 8/.; 
assertion that a labourer under the present scheme would he much better lodged than 

the generality of the farmers, 896. 91 9-9-3 Belief lhe farmers are generally 

opposed to the Act, 930-934- 965,9^. 984—— Difficulty experienced by witness in 
getting his labourers to keep their houses in repair, 957. 975 ~ 97 ^‘ 

Conclusion that the Act, if carried out, will not in any way tend to the tranquillity of 
the neighborhood, 979-983 Decided opinion that if the Act were properly adminis- 

tered it would tend to induce the farmers to build cottages themselves instead of leaving 
the unions to do so, 986. 

Cost of Cottages aiul Land. Information respecting the probable cost of the cottages 
which are beinsr erected in Kilmallock Union ; opinion that, including the price of the 
land, the total' c..st of each cottage will amount to about 1 05 Z. ; O'Sullivan 19-29. 

33-37- 91- 209-211 The average cost of the land for each cotinge would be about 

17 i, 105.; in the case of rich land the price would run up to 20Z.; ib. 27-29 

Desirability that the guardians should have power under that Act to draw sand and 
stone from the public quarries and sandpits, ib. 44. 

Calculation that in Dungarvan Union the minimum cost of a cottage, exclusive of 
the land, would amount to between 80 l. nnd tooZ. ; JUnZs/* 357-359. 373-376. 379- 

382 Opinion that considering the low rate of wages in Ireland u substantial cottage 

that would last more than thirty-five years might be built for tcoZ. ; Gurdon 543, 544. 

Prohibitory prices put by owners on their land by asking too many years’ purchase; 
ten years’ purchase offered by the Tipperary guardians, which lias not been accepted in 

any instance, Townsend 643, 644. 667-670. 674-683. 714-716. 816, 817 Disapproval 

of any system of arbitration to settle the number of years’ purchase; the Act of Par- 
liament itself should fix the number, ib. 644. 854. 857. 

Opinion that the cost of the houses would be from 140/. to 180/. the pair; very 
little difference in cost whether they be built singly or in blocks of two, Townsend 650- 

654. 695-700. 703. 717-723' Cottages elected in Cavan Union at a cost of too/, a 

pair, Fagan 1050-1055 Estimate that the cost of a cottage, including the land and 

all the expenses, would not be less than 120 1 . ; Robinson 1377-1382. 

Result of the evidence before the Committee that the cost of the house and land, 
including legal expenses, would amount to about 105Z.; Rep. v. 

Means by which a large portion of the expense incident to the purchase of the fee 
simple may be got rid of. Rep. vi. 

See also Conveyancing Expenses. Cottages ( Mode of Construction). Existing 
Cottages. Labourers' Act. Land. Leases. Loans. Rules. Rent. 
Title. 

Cottages ( Marie of Construction). Intention of the Dungarvan guardians to build the 
cottages in pairs, where it is possible, on account of being cheaper than if built 
separately, IVulsh 382. 

Apptoval of building the cottages in blocks of five or six; necessity for building only 
in places where there is a demand for labour, Stuart 1008. 101 1, 1012. 

Desirability of the cottages being grouped together, and also placed in the neigh- 
borhood of a public road, Robinson 1438, 1439. 

See also Concrete. Cost of Cottages and Land. Sites of Cottages. 



Definition of Agricultural Labourci-s. Contention that the definition of a labourer should 
not bo limited to men who are employed on the land throughout the whole year; 
numerous instances in which agricultural labourers aie employed on quarry work and 

jobs about townB for a portion of the year, O'Sullivan 48-61 Opinion that a widow 

who works on a farm should be included in the Act under the definition of a "labourer,” 
ib. 61-65. 

Suggestion as to the proper class of persons who should be included in the Act 
under the definition "agricultural labourer;” disapproval of extending it to town 
labourers who are not accustomed to fanning work, Tmonsend 833-835. 858-885. 

Eecommendotiou by the Committee that agricultural labourer in the Act should be 
defined to be a person whose principal occupation is the doing of agricultural work for 
hiie on the land of some other person, and should include a herdsman, the teim not to 
include any person who is not paid for his labour by wages, Rep. vii. 

Demoralisation. Demoralisation of the laborers by reason of the wretched state of the 
houses in which they live ; strong opinion that an improvement in this direction would 
lead to a change in the entire habits of the country, O'Sullivan 81-go. 157-159. 

Draft 
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Draft. Reports. Draft Report proposed by the Chairman of the Committee, Rep. x-xi* 

Draft Report proposed by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, ib, xii-xiv Draft Report pro- 

proposed by Colonel King-Harman, ib. xv, xvi Draft Report proposed by Mr. 

Villiers Stuart, ib. xvi— xvi ii. 

Adoption, with some amendments, of the Draft Report of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Rep. xix-xxii. 

Dnngarvan Union. Unsuccessful efforts made by the Dungnrvan Board of Guardians to 
cariy out the Agricultural Labourers' Act, and to build 150 cottages; admission that the 
main reason of the failure was that the guardians were too late in taking the necessary 
proceedings, Walsh 223-225. 272. 291-301. 312-320. 323-330. 360-363. 383-388. 41 7 - 
424. 432-441. 450-45U. 465-470. 

Considerable opposition to the Act by both occupiers and owners ; the only landowner 
who offered to give land was Mr. Villiers Stuart, and the only occupier, his tenant, Mr. 

Walsh, Walsh 225-228. 230-240. 245-251. 297-301. 33' "356. 3 S 9“395- 4'Vj-43i 

Assertion that the guardians aie most anxious to provide house accommodation for the 
labourers, if it be possible under the Act, ib. 227, 228. 

Statement as to the circumstances under which the guardians applied to the farmers 
for their consent, and then mapped out the site of the cottages; determination of the 

farmers to offer the strongest opposition to the scheme, Walsh 231-234.334-343 

Decision of the guardians that twenty-two years’ purchase should be ottered to the land- 
owners and the tenants, to be divided between them, ib. 241-244. 

The annual cost of pauperism in the union is about 3 s. a head ; large proportion of 
this last caused by sickness, resulting from impioper dwellings, Walsh 263-271. 273- 

275. 394-366 Considerable increase in the present rates of the uuion over those of 

the previous year, ib. 368-370. 377, 378. 

Further explanation as to the steps taken by the Dungnrvan guardians to carry out the 

provisions of the Act, Walsh 312-330 Statement that 200 or 300 labourers came in a 

body on two or three occasions to the board of guardians to apply for the erection of cot- 
tages, ib. 4^2, 443 'Explanation that the land in the union is equally tillage and 

grazing laud, ib. 457-464. 



Employment. Importance of taking the pressure off the towns by diffusing the labouring 
population as much as possible throughout the country ; great advantage to the. men 
themselves in being placed near to their work, Zb xonsend 6 2 5. 632. 658. 660. 664. 782-707. 

800-802. 804 Danger of an abuse of the Act by which a number of labourers may 

be put into a grass district where theie will be no employment for half the year, and so 
there may be a semi-starving class established in the country, ib. 658-660. 764* 

Dissent from Mr. Townsend’s opinion iu regard to scattering the labourers over the 
country ; opinion that it is better to keep the men where they have a prospect ot obtain- 
ing employment, Stuart 1040-1043. 

Conclusion that the tendency since the passing of the Laud Act is to give less employ- 
ment to agricultural labourers, Cooper 1180 Suggestion as to the course to ue 

adopted in distributing the cost of the cottages in the case of labourers who are em- 
ployed bv different farmers in the same year, ib. 134°> 1 34 1 - 



ployed by different farmers ii 

Eviction of Tenants (Lohovxeri Cottages). Expediency of there being o statutory oblige- 
tion in regard to the recovery of arrears 01 rent, without putting the guardians to the 
expense ot the ordinary routine of ejectment, Townsend 771-776- 1104-1 1 to. 

Entire absenoe in the Act of any machinery either for collecting the rents or for 
taking possession when the tenonts do not pay; belief that it will be necessary tor the 
guardians to adopt some legal process to obtain possession when the rent is not paid, 
Cooper 1123. 1268-1270. 1278-1285. 

Existing Cottages. Importance of giving power to the guardians Jo 



O’Sullivan 66, 67. 135-139 Expediency of an alteration in the Act by trticli es,,t- 

: 1. :.ut 1- repaired ; great saving thereby to the ratepayers, Walsh -70 



ing cottages might be reps 
278. 

Desirability of the guardians having power to put existing houses in good repair in 
cases where the walls are in good condition, Townsend 655. 830-832. 845— - upinion 
that labourers will be unwilling to give up cottages which they have rent free (no matter 
liow bad they may be), in order to go into others for which they must pay reut > ) e ^ 
should have given power to add to and repair existing cottages which would nave 
obviated this difficulty, ib. 1126. 1272-1276. 1303-1310. 

32- L 3 
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Existing Cottages — continued. 

Recommendation bv the Committee that power be con [erred on boards of guardians to 
repair existing cottages when they are susceptible of repair, Rep. vi. 



F. 

Fagan, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is an elected guardian of Cavan Union, 
1044, 1045. 

Steps taken by the board of guardians to carry out the provisions of the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act; impossibility ot' the labourers lo'pay the rents which would have to be 

charo-edT 1046-1049. 10.59-1061 Opinion that 1 s. 3 d. a week is quite enough rent 

for the men to pay, 1048, 1049. 1056-1058 Cottages erected by witness’ father at a 

cost of 100 /. a pair, 1050-1055- The general run of wages in the Cavan Union is 8 s. 

a week and a freehold house, 1062-1065. 

Statement as to the different feelings of the farmers and of the landlords in the Cavan 

Union with regard to the building schemes, 1066-1076 Conclusion that some houses 

scattered over the tillage portion of the union would be useful as the labourers are uow 
very badly housed, 1077-1088. 

Fanners. Belief that the farmers, as in Leitrim, are generally opposed to the Act of 
1883 ; Concadden 930-934- 965, 966. 984 Decided opinion that if the Act were pro- 

perly administered, it would tend to induce the farmers to build cottages themselves in- 
stead of leaving the unions to do so, ib. 986. 

Opinion of the fanners generally throughout the country that it is unadvisable to build 

houses when there is not plenty of employment, Stuart 1012-1014 Belief that the 

farmers generally will be more difficult to deal with under the Act than the landlords; 
grounds lor this opinion, Townsend 1099-I103. 

Advocacy of extending the benefit of the Act to small farmers holding not more than 
ten acres; statement, that ns things are at present, although the small farmer will be less 
comfortably housed than the labourer, lie will have to pay for the house himself, Cooper 

1126. 1158-1164. 1168. 

Assertion that if the responsibility of bousing the labourers were thrown upon the 
tillage farmers it would not follow that the expeuse would be thrown on the class least 
able to bear it ; explanation that the poorer lands or tillage farms are let at lower rents 
than the richer lands, Cooper 1321-1342. 

See also Guardians. Labourers' Act. Leitrim. Size of Farms. Tenants 
of Cottages. 



G. 



Guardians. Belief that the majority of guardians do not desire that the Act should work 
at all, Townsend 744, 

Summary of the steps to be taken by a board of guardians under the Act of 1883, 
before a cottage and land can be provided for an agticultural labourer. Rep. iii, iv. 

Summary of the causes in operation which have deterred boards of guardians from 
putting the Act into effect, and are likely still to discourage them, Rep. v. 

Conclusion of the Committee that the guardians of unions in. Leinster and Munster 
have shown a disposition to carry the Act into effect, Rep. v. 

See also Farmers. Labourers' A ct. 

Gvrdon, Sir William. Brampton, K.C.M.G., C.U. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness, 
who is one of the principal clerks in the Treasury, is intimately acquainted with the 
terms on which money is lent by the Treasury, 471, 472. 

Information generally respecting the arrangements made by the Treasury in regard to 
the interest to be charged for loans made under the provisions of the Labourers’ Act of 
1883 ; Minute of 16th August 1879, fixing the i*ate of interest at which loans can be 

made without loss to the Exchequer, 473. 534. 560, 561. 612-615 Statement that the 

Treasury have decided that no losui, for the purposes of the Labourers’ Act, shall run 
for a longer period than thirty-five years ; grounds for fixing this limit, 474, 475. 49 0- 
49 2 * 532 - 547 * 553 - 557 * 

Opinion 
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Gurdoii , Sir William Brampton , K.C.AI.G. , c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Opinion that at the present time the Treasury can borrow rn.iney at something less 
than 3 per cent. ; explain lion that to this rate must be added aoout one quarter per cent. 

for departmental expenses, 479-486. 523-525. 572-574* 612-615 Examination as to 

the power of the Treasury to use the available balance of the Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits in order to make advances for certain objects; losses incurred by the Govern- 
ment in having to sell out securities when money is dear for the purposes of the Savings 
Banks, 486-4.89. 562-573. 576-606. 608-61 1. 

Power given to the Treasury to change the rate of interest on advance*, from time to 
time, as may be expedient; enhanced rate charged in order to make up for bad debts, 

496-507. 509-518 Statement that the Treasury cun lend mouey under the Labourers’ 

Act at lesser rates than those named in the Treasury Minute, provided that there is no 
loss to the public Exchequer, 514, 515. 

Expediency of introducing a clause in a new Act of Parliament t«» govern the rale of 

interest charged, as in the case of the Laud Act, 517-520 Explanation that the 

reason the Treasury fixed the period for repayment of the loans at thirty-five years was 
that they did not think it fair that the charge should fall on a future generation of rate- 
payers, 532-536. 

Opinion that considering the low rate of wages in Ireland a substantial cottage that 
would last for more than thirty-five years might be built for loo/.; 543,544 — —Belief 
that there are no instances in which advances are made under the Treasury Minute to 
corporations or sanitary authorities in England upon better terms than those under the 
Labourers’ Act, 548-550. 

Assertion that the Treasury does not intend to make any profit out of the transactions 
carried on under the Labourers’ Act; object ol' the department only to guard the public 

purse against loss, 560, 561 Argument that if the Treasury makes any profit out of 

the Savings Banks it should go to the depositors by increasing the rate of interest, 
581. 591. 598. 

Impossibility of lending the 40,000,000 l. upon which the Treasury pay 2$ pir cent., 
at a rale of 2} per cent., for the reason that the money is being constantly bought and 

sold out, 586-591 Opinion that it is not right that the Government should make any 

profit ai all out of the Savings Banks transactions, 591. 

Absence of any profit through the Post Office Savings Bulk by paying only 2$ pe 1 ' 
cent, interest; statement that before the rate of interest was induced there ha I bee.t a 

loss on the old Savings Banks, 600-602 Explanation that at present the whole of the 

Savings Banks’ balances are u*ed by the Commissioners forthe Reduction of ihe National 

Debt, 604-606 Proposal by the Post Office that the limit of the deposits in the 

Savings Bunks should be increased ; abandonment of this intention in consequence of tbe 
disapproval of i be Treasury and the opposition of private Members of Parliament, 
609-011. 



L 

Improvements ( Land Act). Belief that the effect of the security given to the farmer by 
tbe landlord for his improvements will probably increase the labour market in Ireland, 
Townsend 818. 

Inniskillen Union. The Labourers’ Act has not been worked at all in this union, 
Corscadden 916. 

Inspection of Cottages. Strong opinion that the remuneration to the medical officers for 
inspecting tbe houses should be reduced to 5 s. a bouse, O' Sullivan 45-47. 

Insanitary Houses. Suggestions as to the course which should be adopted by the guardians 
in the case of insanitary houses, Townsend 765-767. 

Recommendation by tbe Committee that when a labourer has been removed or trans- 
ferred from n cottage, on tbe ground that it is unfit for human habitation, such cottage 
should be demolished, and that it shall be made compulsory on the guardians to have 
sucli demolition carried out. Rep. vii. 

Interest on Loans. See Loans. 



K. 

Kilmalloch Union. Strenuous exertions on the part of the guardians of Kilmallock Union 
to carry out the provisions of the Act of last yeaT ; contracts already entered into hy the 
guardians for the construction of twenty houses, which are in course ol building, 
O'Sullivan 4-6. 18. 140, 141. 

1, 4 Considerable 
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Kilmallock Union — continued. 

Considerable impediments thrown in the way of the guardians by the landlords, a large 
number of whom hove refused their consent to the erection of cottages on their proper- 
ties 5 proceedings Liken by the guardians is these cases to obtain compulsory powers, 

O'Sullivan 4. 6-17. 67. 66-80. 177, 178. 2 1 2-2 1 4 In four cases only, out of 290, 

impediments were thrown in the way of the guardians by the tenants, ib. 7, 8. 10. 14. 

Data for estimating the cost of each cottage and plot of land at about 105/. ; 

O’Sullivan 19-29. 33-37- 94- 209-211 There are about t.ooo labourers, of whom 

one-half require the cottages proposed to be erected, ib. 149. 189-191. 

Information as to the annual cost of pauperism in the union ; contention that in twenty 
years’ lime the reduction of pauperism by the people being better housed will pay the 

whole expense of the cottages, O' Sullivan 15 0 " 1 65- *85 Calculation that a rate of 

1 (I. in the pound would cover the whole expense of building 400 cottages in Kilmallock 
union, ib. 192-194.207. 208. 

King-Harman, Colonel Member of the Committee > Draft Report proposed by Colonel 
lung-Harman, but not adopted by the Committee, Rep . xv, xvi. 



L. 



Labourers' ( Ireland ) Act: 

Difficulties which were experienced by the guardians of Kilmallock Union in their 
endeavours to put the Act into operation ; suggestions as to the best means to remedy 
ihe existing defects in the Act, O’Sullivan 30-32. 38-69. 91. 102. 106, 107. 184. 

Great importance of simplifying the procedure under the Act so as to reduce the legal 
expenses as much as possible; assertion that the Act is so complicated at present as to 
lender it entirely unworkable, Walsh 408, 409. 

Information generally as to the difficulties which are apparent in carrying out the 
clauses of the Acl : opinion that provision should only be made for accommodation for 
the minimum amount of labour on groups of three or four farms, Townsend 642-644. 

667-670. 674-685. 705. 714-716 Strong belief that in a short time the Act will be 

more extensively woiked ; opinion that no Act was ever passed for Ireland that ought to 
do moie good improperly administered, ib. 732. 

Further examination respecting the difficulties which have to be overcome in the 
working of the Act; great defect in the absence of power in the farmers to enable them 
to refuse bad characters as occupiers, 7 'ownscnd 735-742. 745-754. 760-767. 816, 817. 
836-850. 

Opinion that the Act in its present slate is not workable; several instances of un- 
tenanled cottages in the neighbourhood of the sites selected for building, Corscadden 

891-895. 899-901. 935-945 Belief that with a little modification the Act might be 

made advantageous to the labourers, Stuart 1000, loot. 1014. 

Letter addressed to witness by a large landowner in Mullingar Union condemnatory 
of the Act; suggestion that it should be repealed, and legislation tried in some other 

form. Cooper 1134-1136. 1256-1267 Belief that the Act is not workable on account 

of its btingtoo expensive, Robinson 1386. 1431. 

Summary of the proceedings taken under the Act of 1883 up to 22nd July 1884, 
when the Vice-President of the Local Government Board gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee, Hep. iv.' Tolal of 3,015 cottages authorised to be constructed, sixty-nine 

orders having been made, and 361 schemes approved, as at 22nd July 1884, ib. -No 

cottage had been built or contracted for when Mr. Robinson gave his evidence in July 
1 884, ib. 

Conclusion of the Committee that on the whole fair progress has been made in the 

initiatory woiking of the Act in Leinster and Munster, Rep. v. Opinion that the 

schemes sanctioned have not dealt with a considerable portion of the need existing in 
Leinster and Munster, ib. 

Recommendation by the Committee that the term of five years limited for the dura- 
tion of the original Act should be extended to five years, Rep. vii. 

Opinion of I he Committee that details respecting the selection of sites, and the mode 
of construction of cottages may be best left to the consideration of the several authori- 
ties whose duly it is to administer the Act, Rep. vii. 

See also the headings generally throughout the Index. 

Land 
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Land Act. Instances in which occupiers have been compelled under the Land Act to build 
cottages for their labourers, Townsend 6yl, 69a. 

Land Commission. Favourable opinion as to constituting the Land Commission a final 
court of appeal in regard to matters concerning the erection of cottages under the 

Labourers’ Act, O' Sullivan 111-115 Approval of employing the Land Connnis-ioners 

to decide as to the compensation to be paid to landlords and to icnants, IValsh 4 10-415 

Suggestion that where guardians and landlords disagree as to the value of the land 

the question should be decided by the Land Commissioners, Townsend G44. 853-857. 

Land ( Labourers' Cottages). Great importance of giving the labourers lialf-nn-acre en- 
tirely free of waste, independent of the house, offices, and yard, O'Sullivan 142 

Preference for the land being at the labourers’ own place, rather than their having allot- 
ments at a distance from their homes, ib. 143. 160, 161. 

Proposal by the guardians of Mullingar Union that the compensation to be given to 
the tenants should be seven years’ purchase ; that is, for any land taken fro 11 them. 

Cooper, 1 145-1149 Grounds for the opinion that the compensation to the landowner 

should not be confined to the mere money value of the land; contention that the 
question of severance, although it is not provided Ibr in the Act, should be considered, 
ib. 1150-1152. 

Suggested power in boards of guardians as to the acquisition and apportionment nf 
plots of land of not more than liali-an-acre for each labourer, ai such distance from the 
labourers’ houses as the guardians may judge to be convenient. Rep. vi. 

See also Compulsory Purchase. Cost of Cottayes and Land. Existing Cottages. 

Leases. Title. 

Landlords. Instance in which some landlords asked as much as thirty-five years’ pur- 
chase for their land ; belief, however, that the majority would be satisfied with twenty 

years’ purchase on their rental, O'Sullivan 77-80. 123-131 Different circumstances 

and motives under which some landlords have shown opposition to the working of the 
Act, Toionscnd 704. .See also Guardians. Kilmatlock Union. 

Lay Tithes. Considerable difficulty which the existence of lay tithes presents in the 
matter of title; belief that there is no Act of Parliament which deals with this question, 
Cooper 1120, 1121. 

Leases. Belief that leases for ninety -nine years would obviate the difficulties involved in 

the question of title and the cost of conveyance, Townsend 847-850 Approval of 

having a sixty years’ lease, instead of compulsorily purchasing the land, ib. 1127, 

1128 Possibility of getting over the difficulty in regard to title by grantiug leases 

for sixty or ninety-nine years, Robinson 1387, 1388. 

Opinion of the Committee that cottages of the class required might well be built 

under a title conferred by a lease either Tor a long term or in perpetuity, Rep. vi 

Suggestion as to the lease being binding upon all persons interested, ib. 

Conclusion of the Committee that there would be no necessity for an abstract of 
title if the proceeding by lease, reserving a lair rent, to be binding on every one, were 
adopted. Rep. vi. 

Leitrim. Statement that the general class of holdings in the county Leitrim are from 
7 /. to 8 l . ; a labourer under ihe present scheme would be much better lodged loan the 
generality of the farmers throughout the county, Corscadden 8g6. 919-923 Con- 

clusion that the Labourers’ Act, if carried out, will not in any way lend to tile tran- 
quility of the neighbourhood, ib. 979-983. 

Loans ( Repayment and Rate of Interest): 

Opinion that the rate for repayment and interest of the loan should be reduced ; 
expediency of extending the time for repayment to sixty, or at least to fifty, years, 

O’Sullivan 38-43 Conclusion that the whole of the burthen of repayment should 

not be thrown upon the labourers, ib. 42. 

Information generally respecting the arrangements made by the Treasury in regard 
to . the interest to be charged for loans made uuder the provisions of the Labourers’ 
Act of 1883; Minute of itith August 1879, fixing the rate of interest at wliioh loans 
can be made without loss to the Exchequer, Gurdon, 473-634' 6®°» 561* 612-615. 

Statement that the Treasury have decided that no loan for the purposes cf the 
Labourers’ Act shall run for a longer period than thirty-five years; grounds fin fixing 
this limit, Gurdon 474, 475. 490-492. 532-547. 553'557 Opinion that at the present 

32. M time 
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Loans {Repayment and Rate of Interest)— continued. 

time the Tieanury can borrow money at something less than three per cent. ; explanation 
that to this rate must be added about one-quarter per cent, for departmental expenses, 
Gurdon 479-486. 5 2 3-5*5- 572-574- 612-615. 

Power given to the Treasury to change the rale of interest on advances from time to 
time as may be expedient; enhanced rate charged in order to make up for bad debts, 

Gurdon 496-507. 509-518 Statement that the Treasury can lend money under the 

La homers’ Act at lesser rates than those named in the Treasury Minute, provided that 

there is no loss to the public exchequer, ib. 514, 51 5 Expediency of introducing a 

clause into a new Act <.f Parliament to govern the rate of interest charged, ns in the 
case of the Land Act, ib. 517-520. 

Explanation that the reason the Treasury fixed the period for repayment of the loans 
at thirty-five years was, that they did not iliink it fair Unit the charge should fall on a 

future generation of ratepayers, Gurdon 532-536 Belief that there are no instances 

in which advances are made under the Treasury Minute to corporations or sanitary 
authorities in England upon betler terms than those under the Lubumers’ Act, ib. 548- 

560- 

Assertion that the Treasury does not intend to make any profit out of the transactions 
carried out under the Labourers’ Act ; object of the department only to guard the 
public purse against loss, Gurdon 560, 561. 

The rate of interest is too high for the labourers to pay, Stuart 1005. 

Summary by the Committee of the regulations as to the repayment of loans, and the 
annual rate ol repayment according to the period over which die repayment is spread. 

Rep. iv Suggestion whether loans might not be made for the purposes of the 

Labourers’ Art on moTe favourable terms as to rate of interest and period ot repayment, 
ib. vi. 

See also Post Office Savings Banks. 



M. 

Manor Hamilton Union. Statement as to the steps which have been taken in Manor 
Hamilton with regard to the working of the Labourers’ Dwelling Act; too applications 
made to the boaicT for cottages, many of which applications were from persons who were 
not in any sense agiicultural labourers, Corscadden 872-890. 9 1 1-9 1 8. 954, 055. 967, 
968. 974. 

Disinclination ai the board of guardians to put the Act in force until they saw what 

course other unions would Lake, Corscadden 874-877. 880 Instances of the Act 

being used for the purpose of causing annoyance to individuals, ib. 878-880. 

Statement that there are not many labourers in Manor Hamilton, it not being an 
agricultural country ; custom for the small farmers to work for others when they have no 

work of their own, Corscadden 881. 903-910. 947-953. 956 Exorbitant prices asked 

for small pieces of land in the union, ib. 892-894. 969-973. 

Mullingar Union. Examination as to the action taken by tbe Mullingar guardians with, 
respect to carrying out the provisions of the Labourers’ Act; intention of the guardians, 
if they could have got the land, to have built 182 houses, Cooper 1 113-1 1 16. 1178, 1 179. 

1190-1197. 1294. 1295 Law expenses of above 200 1 . incurred by the guardians in 

their efforts to carry out the provisions of the Act, ib. 1114, 1115. 1129, 1130. 
1, 79- 

Delails respecting the great difficulty on the score of land, especially on account of the. 

cost of title, Cooper 1117 et seq. Opinion that the sites in the Mullingar Union have 

not heen selected with regard to what is most suitable lor the cottages; example in 
Bupport of this view, ib. Ill 9-1 121. 

Grounds for the strong objection held by witness to the Act on account of its largely 
increasing the rates ; even at the present time more than 3,000 L is spent annually upon 
out-door relief iu Mullingar Union, Cooper 1121—1126. 1137-1142. 1169—1176. 1181- 

1187. 1198. 1202. 1206. 1227-1255 Statement that, although the rates amottdt to 

6s. in the pound in Mullingar, there is neither water supply nor any system of drainage, 

ib. 1 140-1 142. 1177. 1223-1226 Assertion that sickness is not the cause »f the large 

amount of out-door relief, ib. 1169-1176. 

Constitution of the M ullingar Board of Guardians as regards elected and ex-officio mem- 
bers, Cooper 1 207-12 1 0 Statement that in ihe uhion tfrere are many able-bodied paupers 

re'ceiviug 
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Mu Hi n gar Union — con 1 i n ued . 

rece iving relief who will not work though they have the chance, Cooper 1244-1 247. 1298- 
1302. 1311-1320. 

Argument that the cottageB which would have eventually to be paid for nut of the 
rates must be looked upon simply as outwaids of the union ; the practical effect of 
eviction from these houses would be that the labourers would be at once paupers eligible 
for the union, Cooper 1285-1289. 



N. 



Notices. Suggestion that there be two periods during the year for serving the notices, 
Townsend 256, 257. 

Recommendation cf the Committee that the power of serving notices should be 
extended from the months of September, October, and November, to March, April, and 
May, Rep. vi. 



O’ Connor, P. (Member of the Committee). Draft Report proposed l.y Mr. O’Connor, 
but not adopted by the Committee, Rep. xii-xiv. 

O'Sullivan , William Henry {Member of the House'). (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is 
Member fur the comity ol Limerick, and has taken lor many years a deep interest in the 
question of the housing of agricultural labourers in Ireland; witness is also a guar- 
dian of the poor of the Kilmalloek Union, 1-3. 

Strenuous exertions on the part of the guardians of Kilmalloek Union to carry out the 



pro^v is ions < iftli'e Act of last year ; contracts already entered into by the guardians for 
the construction of twenty houses winch are in course of building, 4-0. 10. 140,141 



Considerable impediments thrown in the way of the guardians by the landlords, a 

We number of whom have refused their consent to the erection of cottages on then 
properties; proceedings taken by the guardians in these cases to obtum compulsory 

powers, 4. (3-17. 67. 76-80. 177, '.78. *12-21 4 -Statement that in four cases only, out 

of 290, impediments were thrown in the way qf the guardians by the tenants, 7, 8. 
10. 14. 



Information respecting the probable cost of the cottages which are being erected in 
Kilmalloek Union ; opinion that, including the price of the lund, the total cost 



cottage will amount to about 105 l. \ ig-»> 33-37- 9-f- 209-2 11— The 

of, he land for each cottage would be about 17/. ioj.; m the cas.s of rich land the 

price would run up to 20 27-29. . 

Difficulties which were experienced by the guardians of Kilmalloek Union in Iheir 



endeavours to put the Act into operation; suggestions as the bes t means ol reinedym g 
the existing defects In the Act, 30-32. 38-69. 91. 102. 10b, 107. 

one of the chief difficulties in putting the Act into force is the question ol title, con- 



tention that it is absurd and mu.ecessa.y to require nn abstract of title in the case of such 
small holdings, 33-37. 91. 



Opinion that Hie rate for repayment and interest of the loan should be reduced s 
expediency of extending the time for repayment to sixty, nr at least to fifty, years. 



38-43— —Conclusion ihet the whole of the burthen of repayment should not he thrown 
upon the labourers, 42. . 

Desirability that the guardians should have power under the Act to draw snnd and 

stone from the public quarries and sandpits, 44 Stroug opinion that the remunera- 

”011 t,! tile medical officers for inspecting the houses should bs reduced to 5 1. u bouse, 



Contention that the definition of a labourer should not be limited to men who ore 
employed on the land throughout ihe whole year; numerous instances in which agricul- 
tural labomers are employed on quarry work and jobs about towns for a portion ot the 

year, 48-61 Opinion that a widow who works on a farm should he included in the 

Act under Ihe definition of a “ labourer," 61-65. 

Importance of ■mine powers tothe guardians to repair the existing houses, and to add 
hair an-acre of laird wllere it was not attached to the house belong 66, 67.135-139 

Advocacy of the principle that the cottages should be free from rates and county 

, ,1 r_ srr«nnri« that charitable institutions are not subject to these charges. 



67, 68. 201, 202. 

. 32 - 



'Approval 
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O' Sullivan, William Henry ( Member of the House). (Analysis of his Evidence)— contd. 
Approval of giving the guardians power to fix the area of charge ; contention that 
local bodies are more competent for this duty than a Board of Commissioners in Dublin, 

70, 71. 103-105, 1C8, 169 Opinion that the rent to be charged to the labourers for their 

cottage- should in no instance exceed ,5s. a month; the rent should, however, vary with 
regard to the quality of the land, 72. 95~97- 100 > ,01> 116-122. 

Statement thm, although the amount to be paid annually to the Treasury over the 
amount of rent paid by the labourers will be a loss on ths rates, still the rates will 

be ultimately recouped, 73-75 -Instances in which some landlords asked as much as 

thirty-five v ears’ purchase for their land ; belief, however, that the majority would be 
satisfied with twenty years’ purchase on their rental, 77-80. 123-131. 

Demoralisation of the labourers by reason of the wietched state of the houses in which 
they live ; strong opinion Unit an improvement in this direction would lead to a change 
in the entire habits of the country, 81-90. 157-159— — Appioval of arranging building 
schemes upon a sound commercial basis, so as to avoid any charge upon the rates ; im- 
possibility of doing this unless the money is obtained at a very low rate of interest, 92- 
99. 102. 179-181. 183. 185. 192. 194. 211. 

Proposal that the rent should be paid monthly by the labourers to (he collector of 

rates, 108-1 10 Favourable opinion as to constituting the Land Commission a final 

court of appeal in regard to matters concerning the erection of the houses under the 
Act, 1 1 1-115. 

Opinion that a cottage should not be built on a holding of less than twemy-five acres; 
expediency, however, in regard to this question of adopting the valuation, such as 30 l. or 

40/., as (he test, rather than the average, 132-134. 215-220- Great importance of 

giving the labourers the half-acre entirely free of waste, independent of the house, offices, 
and yard, 142. 

Preference for ihe land being at the labourer’s own place, rather than their having 

allotments at a distance from their homes, 143. 160. 161 The average wages of 

labourers in the county Limerick is about 10 s. a week for men in constant employment, 

144-14S Statement that in Kilmallock Union there are about 1,000 labourers, of 

whom one-half lequire the cottages proposed to be erected, 149. 189-191. 

Information as to tl e annual cost of pauperism in the union; contention that in 
twenty years’ lime the reduction of pauperism by the people being better housed will 

pay the whole expense of the cottages, 150-155. 185 Insignificant amount which it 

would be necessary to incur for the repair and u hr e-washing of the cottages when once 
built; belief that with an annual expense cf 5s. the cottages would be good for sixty 
yea is, 186-188. 

Calculation that a rate of 1 d. in the pound would covt r the whole expense of build- 
ing 400 cottages in Kilmallock Union, 192-194. 207, 208. 

Suggestion that a clause should be insetted in the Act by which the labourers would 
be enabled !o purchase their cottages by a small extra payment; belief that such an 

arrangement would stimulate the industry of the people, 196-200. 217 Explanation 

as to the method which should be adopted for selecting the tenants for the cottages 
when built, 204-206. 

Ownership ly Labourers. Suggestion that a clause be inserted in the Act by which the 
luboureis would be enabled to purchase their cottages by a small extra payment; belief 
that such an arrangement would stimulate the industry of the people, O'Sullivan 196- 
200. 217. 

Strange dissent from the proposal that facilities should be afforded to (he labourers to 
become eventually the proprietors of the cottages; grounds lor this objection, Townsend 
777» 77*- 



P. 



Far no merit (Confirmation of Provisional Orders.) Necessity of an Act of Parliament to 
confirm thirty-five out of the sixty-nine Orders made up to 22nd duly 1884, Rep. iv 
" Deierrent effect ol the expense involied in connection with the Parliamentary con- 
firmation ot a 1 rovistonal Order; amended arrangement suggested on this point, in. v, vi 
— [Necessity of going to Parliament in all cases wheie lands are to be taken compul- 

sonly or an appeal agamst the Provisional Order is lodged, ib. vi. See also Privy 

Council (Ireland). 

Poor Rates and Pauperism. Belief that the Act of 1883 will not cause any reduction in 
the poor rates, Stuart 1021 1023 Grounds for concluding that under certain cir- 

cumstances 
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Poor Rates and Pauperism — continued. 

cuinstariceB the occupiers would come upon the rates by tue operation of the Act, Cooper 
1*285-1-289. 

Credit to be allowed for the diminution of pauperism atising from the improvement of 
the moral anti material condition of the labourer. Rep. v. 

See. also Rates. 

Post Office Savings Banks. Examination as to the power of the Treasury to use the avail- 
able balnnce of the Post Office Savings Bunk deposits in order to make advances for 
ceitain objects ; losses incurred by the Government in having to sell out securities when 
money is dear for the purposes of the Savings Banks, Gurdon 486-489. 502-573. 576- 

606. 608-G11 Argument that if the Treasury makes any profit out of the Savings 

Banks it should go to the depositors by increasing the rate of inteiest, ib. 581. 591. 
59 8. 

Impossibility of lending the 40,000,000/., upon which the Treasury pay two and a-half 
per cent., at a rate of two and three-quarters per cent., inasmuch as the money is being 

constantly bought and sold out. Gurdon 586-591 Opinion that it is not right that 

the Government should make any profit at all out of the Savings Banks transaction, 

lb. 591- 

Absence of any profit through paying only two and a-half per cent, inteiest ; before 
the rate of interest was reduced there had been a loss on the old Savings Banks, 

Gurdon 600-602 Explanation that at present the whole of the Savings Banks 

balances are used by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, ib. 604- 
606. 

Proposal by the Post Office that the limit of the deposits in the Savings Banks 
should be increased ; abandonment of this intention in consequence of the disapproval 
of the Treasury and the opposition of private Members of Parliament, Gurdon 609- 
6ll. 

Preliminary Proceedings. Summary of the procedure necessary to be taken under the 
Act of 1813 before h cottage and land can be provided for an agricultural labourer. Rep. 
jjj 3 iv. See also Advertisements and Notices. 

Priori Council (Ireland). Opinion of the Committee that the Piivy Council or Court of 
the Irish Land Commission might safely be substituted for the expensive machinery of 
recourse to Parliament, Rep. vi # 

Provisional Orders. See Parliament, Sfc. 

Purchase of Cottages and Land. See Ownership by Labourers. 



Rates. Advocacy of the principle that the cottages should be free from rates and county 
charges on the" same grounds that charitable institutions arc not subject to these charges, 

O’ Sullivan 67 68. 201, 202 Conclusion that, although the amount to be paid 

annually to the Treasury over the amount of rent paid by the labourer will be a loss on 
the rates, still the rates will be ultimately recouped, ib. 73-75* 

Approval of arranging building schemes upon a sound commercial basis, so as to 
avoid any clinr.e upon the .ales ; impossibility of doing this unless the money be obtained 
at a ve«y low' rate of interest, O’Sullivan 92-99. 102. 179-181. 183. 185. 192. 194. 



Belief that if Dungaivan Union paid 30 s. a year on each of the cottages under the 
Act the saving effected by keeping the men off the rates « ould eventually recoup the 
ratepayers, Walsh 284-290. 371, 372. 

Suggestion as to the method by which the deficit between the rent to be paid by the 
labourer and the annual amount for which the ratepayers will be liable should be appor- 
tioned; contention that, as the townlands would benefit by baying tne labouier* living 
upon them, they should pay a little higher rate than the rest ol the electoral dtvrsion, 
Townsend 1091-1095. 



Evidence strongly opposed t0 the Labourers’ Act on the ground of its effect upon the 
rates. Cooper 1151-1126. 1137-1142- 1169-1176. 1181-1187. 1227-1255. 



Proposition submitted to llie Committee (by Mr. Sexton) with a view to each board of 
. ' 1 ■ . -11 j o ru te, one-third of the amount annually payable 



guardians bei» f allied, “j pitied under the Labo'creW Act, 



by the board in : 

Rep. vii, XX'. 

See also Area of Charge. 
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Report, 1 884 — continued. 



Rent ( Cottage and Land). Opinion that tlle rent to be charged to the labourers for their 
collages should in no instance exceed 5 s. a month ; the rent should, however, vary with 
regard to ihe quality of the land, O'Su/lioan 72. 95-97. 100, 101. 1 16-122. 

Contention that the rate of interest charged under the Act is so high that the labourers 
can never pay the rent at which the collage should be let : opinion that 1 s. per week is 
as much as any labourer can pay for a house and half-an-acre of land, Walsh 22c). 416 

A labourer could not afford to pay 1 5. 6 //. a week rent for his house and half-an- 

acre of land, Hi. 373. 

Opinion that from 15. to is. Qd. a week is the utmost that can be demanded 
from the labourers in Tipperary as lent lor ihe holdings under the Aci, Townsend 637- 

641. 645. 662-666 Witness consideis that. 1 s. per week is the highest sum that a 

labourer should he expr-cled to pay for his collage and land, Stuart 1015-1020 - 

Opinion that is. 3 rf. a week is quite enough for the men to pay, us in Cavan Union 
Fagan 1048, 1049. 1 056-1059. 

Suggestion that instead of putting the eotinges upon the rates they should belono- to 
the farmer who employs the labourers; the obligation to pay the lent of the cottage 
should be thrown upon ihe farmer and not upon the men, Cooper 1 123. 1 C77. 1290-1292. 
I3 al “>342 — — Beli«f that the. e would not he much desire on the part of labourers in 
towns to get into cottages in the country, even at a rent of only 1 s. a-week, ih. 1343- 
•347* 

Opinion that is. 3 rZ. a week is the outside rent that u labourer, as in Sligo, could 
affoid to pay, Robinson 1883-1885. 

Conclusion of the Commiltee that the maximum rent which can be charged by boards 
ol guardians for each cottage and plot of land is from l s. to 1 s. 3 d. a week, and that 1 s. 
may be practically accepted as the standard, Rep. v. 

Suggestion that under certain circumstances the rent, and abatement or it, mi'dit be 
assessed by the Sub-Commission Court of the district, subject to appeal to tin- Land 
Commission Court, Rep. vi. 

also Collection of Rents. Cost of Cottages and Land. Rates. Title. 

Wages. 



Repairs ( Labourers Cottages). Insignificant amount which it would be necessary to incur 
for the repair ai d w hue-washing of the cottages when once built; belief that with an 

annual expeaise of 5 s. (he cottage would be good for sixty years, O'Sullivan 186-188 

Approval of com, ell.ng the tenants to keep the houses i„ repair, as a matter of economy; 
necessity for the guardians to undertake the extern r painting once in five years, Townsend 
040 /0 ?. 755-759. 7bv.-770-.-In the majority of cases in Tipperary and Limerick, 

, 1 i , C ?k l° U " CS VC Le r 5 u,lt J or !aboiiri - r *. t'* e uien have improved their position 
.md kept the houses in good order, Townsend 693. 

Opinion that, if wcll-buiit and of good material*, the houses ought to last for seventy 
01 eighty years in good condition, Townsend 701, 702. 729. 756. 810-821. 852 

with' tile o°-f mi,s “ nt krtaking the repair i.l the houses and charging the owners 

w th the c st, wheie it can be done by a voluntary arrangement, ib. 866, 867. 

r ^ C r' y eX £ e, ' ienCed b - v wi[,,e>8 in getting his labourers to k.-ep their houses in 
the evisthi^^citia^M^" Approval ol the guardians having newer to repair 

e - sling cotia es , opinion that the guardians must also be charged with the duly of 
repairing thee which are .0 be built under the Labourers’ Act, R^biZnl 409-^13? 

See also Existing Cottages. 

Repayment of Loans. See Loans, § c. 

0f tlle - V A- *-■« 0" their Repen 

ft, ° f h » Enden„e.)-Ie , land agent in Sligo, and 

1 340. 1441-1445. ® go and lobercmry Unions; is also a magistrate for the county 

to Ihe carrvin”^!T!^ ste ? s . wb,L ’ b * luve 1,< en taken in Sligo Union with regard 

great measi! w iStdrf r A - Ct; , belie , f ^ diking of the Act was in a 

manner bv ratinavers fnr^i a PPhcalions for the sites having been made in a reckless 
, 400. 5 & " eie ", 110 8eD3e agricultural labouiere, . 350 -1375- 
Sligo Union wire for sites In ,,,,.7 ^°' eraent that tlle majontj ol' the applications in the 
— Attempt made in the union to D?e1rt”™n S4 ’ l349 ;i 1 S. 68 - . 1 3 S 9‘ '37*. >373- '458-147' 
wiili the Land League, 1370 , i 37 k * cotla = es 011 tl,e lantls oi men who were unpopular 

he less than olo / '-'7 ITl-l m . cltllll "S tl'o lantd and all the expenses, would not 

labourer CO jd affmd^ 7 pay 7^3 K — 1 ^ TV/'*' » 

.account of its being too exVaeiTe, ,386. ,43,. “ f th *‘ the ' ** “ not 011 

Possibility 
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Report, 1884 — continued. 



Robinson, Richard St. George. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Possibility of getting over the difficulty in regard to title, by granting leases for sixty or 

ninety-nine years, 1387, 1388- Strong opposition in the Tobercurry Union on the part 

of the tenants to the land being taken for cottages, 1389. 

Expediency of a scale of purchase being fixed by Parliament where the sale is com- 
pulsory, 1390, 1391 Importance of there being some guarantee that men of bad 

character should be removed, if necessary, from the occupation of die cottages, 1401- 
1 400 - 

Approval of the guardians having power to repair the existing cottages; opinion that 
the guardians must ulso be Charged with the duty of repairing those which are to be budt, 

1409-1413 Considerable migration of the labouring class from Sligo during the 

summer, ai harvest time, 14 14- 1425. 1432-1437. 

Statement that in the Tobercurry Union the applications were sent in in a worse state 

than those in Sligo, 1426-14*29 Opinion that no cottage should be put on a farm of 

less than thirty statute acres, 1430 Desirability of the cottages being grouped together 

and abo placed in the neighbourhood of a public road, 1438, 1439. 

Assertion that the Sligo and Tobercurry Boards are not controlled by the ex-officio 

element, 1446-1457 Opinion that the state of the labourers’ dwellings in Ballyaiote 

is not so deplorable as was stated in a letter to the Sligo Board of Guardians in October 

1883; 1475-1485 The loss on the cottages which will have to be paid out of the rates 

should lull nu the electoral division instead of on the union, 1489, 1490. 

Expediency of leaving the selection of the tenants for the occupation of the cottages 

to the farmers in whose employment they are, 1496, 1497 Suggestion that the persons 

who sign the application for sites lor cottages should be the persons made responsible for 

the rent, and not the farmers, 1497, 1498 Belief that there are not many able-bodied 

men in the Sligo Union, 1500. 



Savings Danhs. See Post Office Savings Banhs. 

Schemes (Labourers’ Act). Total of sixty-nine Orders made up to Hand J uly 1884, npprov- 
ing of 361 schemes. Rep. iv. 

Opinion of the Committee that the Local Government Board and the Appellate Court 
should have power to correct mistakes or technical defects in schemes submitted to 
them. Rep. vi, vii. 

See also Labourers’ Act. 

Security for Loans. Decided opinion that annuities extended over fifty-two years should 
be ample security to the Treasury, provided it is enacted in the Bill that the houses are 
kept in lepair, Townsend 820-824 851, 852. See also Loans. 

Sites of Cottages. Approval of giving the Poor Law Inspector authority to alter the site 
upon appeal from the landowner or the tenant, Townsend 655. 705 — Disapproval of 
placing all the co.tages upon the land of the largest ratepayers; they should be located 

in regard only to the necessities of the indiv.dual farms, t b. 6b9, 690 Expediency of 

buildmg the cottage near the public road, and not 011 the land of the farms, so as to avoid 
a nuisance to the farmer, ib. 868-870. 

Approval of placing the cottages ucar tile public road, ami not in the middle of a farm 

Stuart 1006, ’.007. 1 110 Opinion that the cottages should be grouped together and 

placed close to the high road and not dotted about over the country, Cooper 1131-1134. 

1143, 1144 - n 57 - 

Conclusion of the Committee that the Local Government Inspector anti the Appellate 
Court should have power in proper casts to alter proposed sites, and to obtain new sites 
after any prescribed notice to «U parlies interested, Hep. Vi, vil. 

Opinion that a cottage should not be built on a holding^f less than twenty- 



511,58 !!fi-o‘phi ion "thaT no efttege should be put on a farm of less than thirty statute 
acres, Robinson 1430* 

Sliao County, The Labourers' Act has not been adopted in the part of Sligo with which 
witness if best acquainted, CorscaeUen 916-9. 8— Considembta e^taton of the 
labouring class from Sligo during tbe summer, and at harvest time, Robinson 1414 14115. 

M 3 2-1 437 * Sligo 

• 3 2 - 4 
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Report, 1884 — continued. 



Sligo Union. Information generally as to the steps which have hern taken in Sligo Union 
with regard to tlie cairying out of the Labourers’ Act ; belief that the working of the 
Act wu'a in a great measure retarded by the applications lor sites having been made in a 
reckless manner by ratepayers for persons who were in no sense ngiiculturnl labourers, 

Robinson 1350-1375- 1 39 2 - >4 00. 1440. 1486-1488 The majority of the applications 

(or sites wet e on grass farms, ib. 1354 _1 369' *368, 1369* *37 2 » 1 373- 1458-147 
Attempt made in the union to plant cottages on the hind? of men who were unpopular 

with the Land League, Robinson 1370, 1371 Assertion that the Sligo and Tohercurry 

boauls are not controlled by the ex-officio element, ib. 1446-1457 Belief that there 

are not many able-bodied men in the Sligo Union, ib. 1500. 

Small Proprietors. See Ownership by Labourers. 

Stuart, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is a member of the Boyle Boa id of Guar- 
dians, 990. 

Information generally as to the course which has been adopted by the guardians of 
Boyle in connection with the Labourers' Dwellings Act; explanation of the reasons for 
the Act not having been worked at all in the union, 991-999. 1002,1003.10-24-1038 

Belief that with a little modification the Act might be made advantageous to the 

labourers, icoo, 1001. 1014. 

Strong disapproval of the compulsory clausis of the Aci, 100a, 1003 The rate of 

inteiest is to<> high lor the labouter to pay, 1005 Expediency of placing the cottages 

near the public road, ami not in the middle of a farm, 1006, 1007. 1010 Approval of 

building the cottages in blocks of five or six ; necessity for building only in places 
where there is a demand lor labour, 1008. 1011, lota. 

Opinion of the farmers gmcrally throughout the country that it is inadvisable to build 

houses where there is not plenty of employment, ioia-1014 Contention that 1 s. per 

week is llie highest sum that a labourer should be expected to pay for his cottage and 

land, 1015-ioao Belief that the Act will not cause any reduction in the poor rates, 

ioai-ioa3. 

Dissent from Mr. Townsend’s opinion in regard lo scattering the labourers over the 
country ; opinion that it is better to keep the men where they have a prospect of obtain- 
ing employment, 1040-J043. 



T. 

Tenants of Cottages. Suggestions as to the method which should be adopted Ibr selecting 

the tenants for the cottages when built, O'Sullivan 204-206 Great importance of the 

cuardinns having power 10 compulsorily terminate the tenancy of a labourer who was of 
bad character; expediency of the Poor Law Inspector being* the final judge in regaid 
to t he tenancy of the houses, Townsend 646, 647. 727, 728. 745-752. 815. 824-8-2G. 

Decided view that the selection of 1 lie tenants for the cottages should be entirely in 
the hands of the farmers ; strong feeling that the cottages should be in no sense con- 
nected with the union, Cooper 1290-1292 Importance of there being some guarantee 

that men of bad character should be removed, if necessary, from the occupation of the 

cottages, Robinson 1401-1409 Expediency of leaving the selection of the tenants for 

the occupation of the cottage to the farmers in whose employment they are, ib. 1496, 
M97- 

S'ec also Definition of Agricultural Labourer. 

Tipperary Union. Information generally with tefircnce to the working of the Labourers’ 
Act in Tipperary Union ; decision come to by the guardians to build sixty out of 376 
houses which hod been passed by the Locnl Government Inspector, Townsend 621—626. 

670. 730, 731. 733, 734. 795-797. 81 !■ The annual valuation of tlie Union amounts 

to 142,307/. ; ib. 6'21. 706. 

Greater .number of labourers in Tipperary than there is employment for; large amount 
of cut-door relief given during the winter in consequence of the distress arising from 

want of employment, Townsend 623-626. 708-713. 805 Belief that there is not 

employment for the number of men for whom houses have already been passed, the great 
bulk of the union being grazing land, ib. 626. 631. 

Opposition to the Act on the part of the farmers in Tipperary, Townsend 627-630. 
671-673 Attempt made in a large number of cases to put labourers’ cottages on land 
where uo labourers were requited, ib. 631. 

as . *^ ,e con *titution of the Tipperary Board of Guardians ; only two 
ex-officio guardians who are in the habit of attending the meetings, there being, however, 
a considerable number of ex-officio members of the board, Townsend 743, 744. 788-794. 
1090. 

Title 
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Report, 1884 — continued. 



Title. Statement that one of the chief difficulties in putting the Labourers’ Act in force is 
the question of title ; contention that it is absurd and unnecessary to require an abstract 

of title in the case of such small holdings, O'Sullivan 33-37. 91 Great difficulty in 

carrying out the Act on account of the necessity of investigation of title; expediency of 
admitting proof of twenty years’ undisputed possession as a good title, Townsend 644. 

684, 685. 736-740. 847-850. 

Statement as to the principal difficulties encountered by the guardians of Mullingar in 
their efforts to obtain land for the cottages; belief that the whole cause of the delay in 
carrying out the Act is the difficulty of proving the title, Cooper 1117, 1118. 1 100, 1121. 

1127, 112b. 1165-1167 Instance in which witness when selling a small piece of 

land through the Land Commissioners’ Court was put to exorbitant expense in proving 
the title, ib. 1 1 18. 1199-1201. 

Reference by the Committee to the deterrent effect of the heavy cost of title, and of 
the obligation to purchase the fee simple of the land ; means of obviating this difficulty, 
Rep. v, vi. 

Tober curry Union. Strong opposition in the Tobercurry Union on the part of tenants to 

(he land being taken for cottages, Robinson 1389 In this union the applications were 

sent in in a worse state than those in Sligo, ib. 1426-1429. 

Town Lands. Grounds for the opinion that townlands, and not farms, should be the basis 
for considering the number of cottages to be built ; the townlands should also be the 
urea of taxation, and not the electoral divisions, Townsend 646. 686. 714-716. 

See also Rates. 

Townsend, Horace, H. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a landowner in Tipperary County, 
and is a member of the board of guardians of Tipperary Union ; is also agent for Mr. 
Smith Barry and other landlords, 616-620. 

Details respecting the working of the Labourers’ Act in Tipperary Union; decision 
come to by the guardians to build sixty out of 370 bouses which had been passed by the 

Local Government Inspector, 621-6-26. 670. 730, 731. 733, 734. 79.5-797. 8 1 1 

Annual valuation of the union, 621. 706 Greater number of labourers in Tipperary 

than there is employment for; large amount of out-door relief given during the winter, 
in consequence of the distress arising from the want of employment, 623-626. 70S-713. 
805. 

Importance of taking the pressure off the towns by diffusing the labouring population 
■as much as possible throughout the country ; great advantage to the men themselves in 

being placed near to their work, 625. C32. 658. 660. 664. 782-787. 800-802. 804 

Belief that there is not employment for the number of men for whom houses have already 
been passed in Tipperary Union, inasmuch as the great bulk of the union is grazing land, 

626. 631 Opposition to the Act on the part of the farmers in Tipperary, 627-630. 

671-673. 

Attempts made in a large number of cases to put labourers’ cottages on land in 

Tipperary where no labourers were required, 631 The average rate of wages all the 

year round in Tipperary is about 10 s. a week, not including a house, 633-636 

Opinion that from 1 s. to 1 s. 6 d. a week is the utmost that can be demanded from the 
labourers tvs rent for the holdings under the Act, 637-641. 645. 662-666. 

Information generally as to the difficulties which are apparent in carrying out the 
clauses of the Act ; opinion that provision should only be made for accommodation for 
the minimum amount of labour on groups of three or four farms, 642-644. 667-670. 674- 

685. 705. 714-716 Prohibitory prices put by owneia on their land by asking loo 

many years’ purchase ; ten years’ purchase offered by the Tipperary guardians, which 
has not been accepted in any instance, 643, 644. 667-670. 674-683. 714-716. 816, 817. 

Disapproval of any system of arbitration to setile (he number of year’s purchase; the 

Act ol Parliament itself should fix the number, 644. 854. 857 Suggestion that where 

guardians and landlords disagree as to the value of land, the question should be decided 
by the Land Commissioners, 644. 853 857. 

Great diffiulty in carrying out the Act on account of the necessity of investigation of 
title; expediency of admitting psoof of twenty years’ undisputed possession as a good 

title, 644. 684, 685. 736-740. 847-850 Suggestion that townlands, and not farms, 

should be the basis for considering the number of cottages to be built; the townlands 
should also be the area of taxation, 646. 686. 714-716. 

Great importance of the guardians having power to compulsorily terminate the tenancy 
of a labourer who was of bad character; expediency of the Poor Law Inspector being 
the final judge in regard to the tenancy ol the houses, 646, 647; 7 2 7,’ 7 28, 745 *75 2 - 615. 

824-826 Approval of compelling the tenants to keep the houses in repair as a matter 

of economy ; necessity fur the guardians to undertake the exterior painting once in five 

years, 648. 702. 755-759- 7 68 “77°- 

Opinion that the cost of the houses would be from 140?. to 180Z. the pair ; very little 
difference in cost whether they be built singly or in blocks of two, 650-654. 695-700.. 
703. 717-723 -Desirability of the guardians having power to put existing houses in 

32. N good 
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Townsend, Horace H. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 

good repair in cases where the walls arc in good condition, 656. 830-832. 845 

Approval of giving the Pour Law Inspector authority to alter the sites upon appeal from 
the landowner or the tenant, 655. 705. 

Expediency of extending the time for publishing the notices under the Act to two 

periods under the year, 656, 657 Great danger of an abuse of the Act, by which a 

number of labourers may be put into a grass district where there will be no employment 
for half the year, and so there may be a semi-starving class established in the country, 
658-660. 754. 

Disapproval of placing all the cottages upon the land of the largest ratepayers ; they 

should be located in regard only to the necessities of the individual farms, 6Sg, 690 

Instances in which occupiers have been compelled under the Land Art to build cot- 
tages for their labourers, 691, 692. 

Statement that in the majority of cases where decent bouses have been built for la- 
bourers the men have improved their position and kept the houses in good order, 6g3 

Opinion that if well built, and of good materials, the houses ought to lust for 

seventy or eighty years in good condition, 701, 702. 729. 756. 819-821. 852. 

Circumstances under which some landlords have shown opposition to the working of 

the Act, 704 Approval of using concrete, if properly iu:tde, for the flooring of the 

cottages, 724-727 Strong beliefihat in a short time the Act will be more extensively 

worked ; opinion that no Act was ever passed for Ireland that ought to do more good if 
properly administered, 732. 

Further examination respecting the difficulties which have to be overcome in the 
working of the present Act; great defect in the absence of power in the farmers so as 
to enable them to refuse bad characters as occupiers, 735-742. 745-754. 760-767. 816, 
817. S36-850. 

Statement as to the constitution of the Tipperary Beard of Guardians ; only 
two ex-officio guardians who are in the habit of attending the meetings, there being 

only five or six such guardians altogether, 743, 744. 788-794 Belief that the majority 

of guardians do not desire that the Act should work at all, 744. 

Suggestions as to the course which should be adopted by the guardians in the case or 

insanitary houses, 765-767 Expediency of there being a statutory obligation in 

regard to recovering arrears of rent without putiing the guai’dians to the expeuse of the 
ordinary loutine of ejectment, 771-776. 

Strong dissent from the proposal that facilities should be afforded to the labourers to 
become eventually the proprietors of their cottages; grounds for this objection, 777, 

778 Belief that the effect of the security given to the farmers by the Laud Act for 

his improvements will probably increase the labour market in Ireland, 818. 

Decided opinion that annuities extended over fifty-two years would be ample security 
to the Treasury, provided that it is enacted in the Bill that the houses be kept in repair, 

820-822. 851, 852 Suggestions ns to the proper class of persons who should be 

included in the Act under the definition “ Agricultural Labourer disapproval of 
extending it to town tabourets who are not accustomed to farming work, 833-835. 
858-865. 

Belief that leases for ninety-nine years would obviate the difficulties involved in the 

question of title and the cost of conveyance, 847-850 Approval that the guardians 

s noil Id undertake the repair of the houses and charge the owners with the cost, where it 
can be done by a voluntary arrangement, 866, 867 Expediency of building the cot- 

tages near the public road, and not on the land of the farms, so as to avoid a nuisance 
to the farmer, (*68-870, 

[Second Examination.] — Correction of previous statement with regard to the con- 
stitution of the Tipperary Board of Guardians; considerable number of ex-officio 
guardians, 1-090. 

Suggestion as to the method by which the deficit between the rent to be paid by the 
labourer, and the annual amount for which the ratepayers will be liable, should be 
apportioned ; contention that as the town lands would benefit by having the labourers 
living upon them, they should pay a little higher rate than the rest of the electoral 
division, 1091-1095. 

Belief that the farmers generally will be more difficult to deal with under this Act 

than the landlords; grounds for this opinion, 1096-1103 Further statement that it 

will be expedient that there should be statutory obligations with reference to arrears of 
rent, 1104-mo. 

Treasury, 'The. See Loans. 

U. 

Ulster. Reference by the Committee to the inoperativeness of the Act in Ulster, and the 
probable reason assigned for the inaction of the boards of guardians. Rep, iv. 
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V. 

Villiers Stuart, Mr. ( Member of the Committee). Draft. Report proposed by Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, but not adopted by the Committee, Rep. xvi-xviii. 



W. 

Wages. The average wages of labourers in the County Limerick ure about l o s. 11 week 

fur men in constant employment, O’ Sullivan 144-148 Information as to the wages 

and other advautantages given by witness to the labourers working on his land in Dun- 
garvnn Union ; belief that the money value of the whole is about 10 s. or 1 *2 s. a week, 
Walsh 453-862. 396-402. 

The average rate of wages all the year round in Tipperary is about tos. a week, not 

including a house, Townsend 633-636 In the Manor Hamilton district the average 

rate of wages without a house is 1 s. a day, Corscadden 902, 903. 924-927. 

The general run of wages in the Cavan Union is 8 s. a week and a freehold house, 

Fagan 1062-1065 In the Mulliiigar Union the average rate of wuges is 9 s. a week 

all the year round, without a house, Cooper 1153-1155. 

See also Rent f Cottages and Land). 

Walsh, Matthew. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness, who farms about 200 acres in 
the Dungarvan Union, was a guardian of the poor last year, 222. 252. 302-308. 398-399. 
447- 

Unsuccessful efforts made by the Dungarvan board of guardians to carry out the 
Agricult11r.1l Labourers Act, and to build 150 cottaces ; admission that the main reason 
of the failure was that the guurdiuns were too lute in taking the necessary proceedings, 
M8-ra&*7«. 291-3“'- 312-320. 323-33°. 360-363. 3S+-385. 417-424. 432-44'. 430- 

456. 465-470 Considerable opposition to the Act by both occupiers and owners ; the 

only landowner who offered to give land was Mr. Villiers Stuart, and the only occupier 
his tenant, Mr. Walsh, 225-228. 230-240. 245-251. 297-301. 33>-35G- 389-395- 4 2 5- 
43'- 

Assertion that the guardians of the Dungarvan Union are most anxious to provide 

house accommodation for the labourers, if it be po-sible, under the Act, 227, 228 

Contention that the rate of interest charged under the Act is so high that the labourers 
can never pay the rent at which the cottages should be let; opinion that 1 s. per week is 
as much as any labourer can pay for a house and half an acre of land, 229. 416. 

Statement as to the circumstances under which the guardians applied to the farmers 
for their consent and then mapped out the site of the cottages; determination of the 

farmers to offer the strongest opposition to the scheme, 231-234. 334-343 Decision 

of the guardians that twenty-two years’ purchase should be offered to the landowners and 
the tenants, to be divided between them, 241-244. 

Information as to the wanes and other advantages given by witness to the labourers 
working on his farms ; belief* that the money value of the whole is about to s. or 12 s. a 

week, 253-262. 396-402- The annual cost of pauperism in the Dungarvan Union is 

about 33. a head; large proportion of this cost caused by sickness resulting from 

improper dwellings, 263-271. 273-275. 364-366 Expediency of an alteration in the 

Act by which ■ xiating cottages might be repaired; great saving thereby to the rate- 
payers, 276-278. 

Approval of a system of allotments conditionally on their not being loo fa: 

cottages of the labourers, 279-283 Belief that if the union paid 30 s. on ea 

cottages under the Act, the saving effected by keeping the men off the rates would 
eventually recoup the ratepayers, 284-290. 371, 372. 

Further explanation as to the steps taken by the Dungarvan guardians to carry out the 

provisions of the Act, 312-330 Calculation that the minimum cost of a cottage, 

exclusive of the land, would amount to beLween 80/. and 100 ; 357~359» 373~376. 379- 
382. 

Considerable increase iu the present rates of Dungarvan Union over those of the 

previous year, 368-370. 377, 378 A labourer could not afford to pay 1 s. 6 d. a week 

rent for his house and half-an-acre of land, 373. 

Intention of the Dungarvan guardians to build the cottages in pairs, where it is pos- 
sible, on account of being cheaper than if built separately, 382 Great importance of 

simplifying the procedure under the Act, so as to reduce the legal' expenses as much as 
possible ; assertion that the Act is so complicated at present as to render it entirely 
unworkable, 408, 409. 

Approval of employing the Land Commissioners to decide as to the compensation to be 

paid to landlords and to tenants, 410-415 Statement that 200 or 300 labourers came 

11; a body on two or three occasions to the guardians of the Dungarvan Union to apply 

for the erection of cottages, 442, 443 Explanation that the land in the union is equally 

tillage and grazing land, 457-464. 
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